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Axovur an hour afterwards Madame d’Albret, who had left me on the 
bed while she went down to her sister, came up again, and spoke to me, 
but from weakness occasioned by the loss of blood and from excitement, 
I talked for many minutes in the most incoherent manner, and Madame 
d’Albret was seriously alarmed. In the meantime the colonel had come 
home, and his wife explained what had happened. She led him up to 
my room just at the time that I was raving. He took the candle and 
looked at my swelled features, and said, 

oe Pad | not have recognised the poor girl. Mort de ma vie! but 
this is infamous, and Monsieur de Chatenceuf is a contemptible coward. 
I will see him to-morrow morning.” 

The colonel and his wife then left the room. By this time I had 
recovered from my paroxysm. Madame d’Albret came to me, and putting 
her face close to mine, said, ‘‘ Valerie.” 

“Yes, madame,” replied I. 

“ Are you more composed now ? do you think that you could listen to 
me?” - 

“Yes, madame, and thankfully,” replied I. 

“Well, then, my plan is this. I am sure that the colonel will 
take you home to-morrow. Let him do so; in the morning I will 
tell you how to behave. To-morrow night you shall escape, and I will 
be with a fiaere at the corner of the street ready to receive you. I will 
take you to my house, and no one, not even my sister, shall know that 
you are with me. They will believe that you have thrown yourself into 
the Seine, and as the regiment is ordered to Lyons, and will leave in ten 
days or a fortnight, there will be no chance, if you are concealed till their 
departure, of their knowing that you are alive.” 

“Thank you, thank you, madame, you know not how happy you have 
made me,” replied I, pressing my hand to my heart, which throbbed 
painfully with joy. ‘‘God bless you, Madame d’Albret. Oh, how I 
shall pray for you, kind, kind Madame d’Albret !” 

Madame d’Albret shed tears over me after I had done speaking, and 
then wishing me good night, told me that she would see me in the morn- 
ing and let me know what was going on, and then give me further 
directions for my conduct. She then left me, and I tried to go to sleep, 
but I was in too much pain. Once I did slumber, and dreamt that my 
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mother was beating me es I screamed with the pain that the blows 
ve me and awoke. I ept no more that night. At daylight I rose, 
and, as may be ae ity e first thing that I did was to look into the 
a I was terrified; my face was swelled so that my features were 
ly distinguishable ; one rz was closed up, and the blood had oozed 
out through the handkerchief which had been tied round my head by 
the surgeon. I was, indeed, anobject. The servant brought me up some 
coffee which I drank, and then remained till the colonel’s wife came up 
to me. It was the first and only time that I ever beheld that good woman 
angry. She called from the top of the stairs for her husband to come up; 
he did so, looked at me, said nothing, but went down again. About half 
an hour afterwards Madame d’Albret and the surgeon came up together. 
The latter was interrogated by her as to the effects of thesinjuries I had 
received, and after examination, he replied, that although: it would take 
some days for the inflammation and marks of the blows to go away, yet 
he did not consider that eventually I should be in any way disfigured. 
This gave me great pleasure, as I suspect it would have done any other 
pretty girl in my situation. Madame d’Albret waited till the surgeon was 
ne, and then gave me some further instructions, which I obeyed to the 
letter. She also brought me a black veil in case I had not one of my 
own. She then left me, saying. that the colonel had sent for my father, 
and that she wished to be present at the interview. 

My father came, and the colonel, after stating the treatment which I had 
received, loaded him with reproaches ; told him his conduct was that of a 
coward to allow his wife to be guilty of such cruelty towards his child. 
Then he sent Madame d’Albret to bring me down; when I entered, my 
father started back with surprise ; he had answered the colonel haughtily, 
but when he beheld the condition I was in, he said, 

“ Colonel, you are right ; I deserve all you have said and even more, 
but now do me the favour to accompany me home. Come, Valerie, my 
poor child, your father begs your pardon.” 

As my father took my hand to lead me away, Madame d’Albret said 
to the colonel, 

“ My dear Allarde, do you not incur a heavy responsibility in allowing 
that girl to go back again? You know what she said yesterday.” 

‘Yes, ma chére, I have been told by your sister, but it was said in a 
state of excitement, and I have no doubt that kindness will remove all 
such ideas. Monsieur de Chatenceuf, I am at your orders.” 

I never said a word during all this interview. Madame d’Albret tied 
the black veil round my head and let it fall to conceal my features, and 
I was led home by my father accompanied by the colonel. We went 
into the room where my mother was sitting. My father lifted the veil 
from my face. 

“ Madame,” said my father, in a severe tone, “ do you see the condition 
to which your barbarity has reduced this poor girl? 1 have brought 
Monsieur Allarde here to tell you before him, that your conduct has been 
infamous, and that mine has been unpardonable in not having protected 
her from your cruelty ; but I now tell you, that you have bent the bow 
till it has broken, and your power in this house is ended for ever.” 

My mother was so much astonished at this severe rebuke before wit- 
nesses, that she remained with her mouth open and her eyes staring. At 
last she gave a sort of chuckling laugh. 
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“Madame, I am in earnest,” continued my father, “and you shall find 
that in future Icommand here. To your room, madame, immediately !” 

The last word was pronounced in a voice of thunder. My mother rose, 
and as she retired burst into a passionate flood of tears. The colonel then 
took his leave, saying to my father, 

“ Tenez-vous a.” 

My father remained a quarter of an hour with me consoling me and 
blaming himself, and promising that in future he would see me done 
justice to. I heard him without reply. The tears started in m eyes at 

is kind expressions, but I felt there was no security for his adhering to 
all he promised, and I trembled as I thought so. He left me and went 
out. My mother, who had been watching, as soon as she saw that he 
had left the house, hastened down stairs from her room, and came into 
the one where I[ was sitting alone. 

““So, mademoiselle,” said she, panting, and apparently striving to 
contain herself, ‘my power in this house is gone for ever, and all through 
you. Ha, ha, ha! we shall see, we shall see. D’ye hear me, creature?” 
continued she, with her clenched hand close to my face. “ No, not yet,” 
said she, after a pause, and then she left the room. 

If my father’s kindness had somewhat staggered my resolution, this 
conduct of my mother’s confirmed it. I felt that she was right in what 
she said, and that in a month she would regain her sway and drive me to 
desperation. During the whole of that day I made no reply to any 
thing that was said to me by my brothers and sisters, who came in by 
stealth to see me. In this I followed the advice of Madame d Albret, 
and at the same time my own feelings and inclinations. The servants 
who offered me dinner and coaxed me to take some nourishment, could 
not get any answer from me, and at last one of them, who was a kind- 
hearted girl, burst out into tears, crying that mademoiselle was folle. 
My father did not come home to dinner; my mother remained in her 
room till he came in in the evening, and then he went up to her. It 
wanted but half an hour of the time that I had agreed to meet Madame 
d’Albret. I waited that time, during which I heard sounds of high 
altercation above stairs. I was quite alone, for my mother had prevented 
the children coming to me, and as the clock struck I dropped my veil 
over my face and quietly walking out of the house, made for the ren- 
dezvous agreed. 1 found the fiacre with Madame d’Albret waiting for 
me, and stepping into it, I was in a few minutes safely lodged in her 
splendid comfortable apartments. Madame d’Albret put me in a little 
cabinet inside of her own room, so that no one except one servant whom 
she could trust knew of my being on the premises. There I was left 
to recover from my bruises, and regain, if possible, my good looks. On 
the following day she repaired to the barracks, and remained with her 
sister till the evening, when she returned, and came up to me. 

“All has happened as I wished,”’ said she, as she took off her bonnet; 
“you are nowhere to be found, and they have not the least suspicion that 
you are here. When you were first missed, they thought you had re- 
turned to the colonel’s, and your father did not think it advisable to make 
inquiry until the next morning, when to his surprise he learnt that you 
had never been there. The dismounted hussar, who was sentry during 
the evening, was then examined; and he replied, that about half-past 
eight o’clock a young person, who by her figure he presumed to be Made- 
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moiselle Chatenceuf, had gone out of the gates, but that she had a thick 
veil over her face, and he could not see it. When your father and the 
colonel had interrogated the man and dismissed him, my poor sister burst 
into tears and said, ‘ Alas! alas! then she has kept her word and has 
thrown herself into the Seine. Oh, Monsieur Allarde, my sister said you 
would incur a heavy responsibility by sending that poor girl back, and 
now it has proved but too true: poor dear Valerie!’ Your father and the 
colonel were almost as much distressed as my sister, and it was just at that 
time that | came in. 

“ ¢ Sister,’ cried Madame Allarde to me, ‘ Valerie has left the barracks.’ 

“¢ What!’ exclaimed I, ‘When? oh my fear was too true’ said I clasp- 
ing my hands, and then taking out my handkerchief I covered my face 
and sobbed. I tell you, Valerie, that nothing but my affection for you 
would have induced me to be so deceitful, but under the circumstances I 
hope I was justified. My assumed grief and distress quite removed any 
suspicion of your being here, and shortly afterwards the colonel made a 
sign to your father, and they both left the barracks; I have no doubt they 
went down to the Morgue, to ascertain if their fears had already been 
proved correct.” 

“ What is the Morgue, madame 2” said I. 

“Do you not know, my child? It is a small building by the side of 
the Seine, where all bodies which are found in the river are laid out for the 
examination of the friends of those who are missing. Below the bridges 
there is a large strong net laid across, which receives all the bodies as they 
are swept away by the tide; that is, it receives many, if not most of them, 
but some are never found again.” 

Madame Allarde did not fail to return to the barracks on the next day, 
and found that a general excitement prevailed, not only among the officers 
but the men. My supposed suicide had been made known. My father 
had visited the Morgue a second time, and the police had been on the 
search without success. My mother dared not even show herself at the 
window of her apartments, and found herself avoided even by her own 
children. As for my father, he was half mad, and never met her but to 
load her with reproaches, and to curse his own folly in having so long sub- 
mitted to her imperious will. 

** At all events, one good has arisen from your supposed death, Valerie,” 
said Madame d’Albret, “ which is, that your father has completely re- 
sumed his authority, and I do not think will ever yield it up again.” 

“* My poor father,” replied I, shedding tears, “ I feel for him.” 

“ He is certainly to be pitied,” replied Madame D’Albret, “ but it is his 
own conscience which must be his greatest tormentor. He was selfish 
enough not to feel for you during your years of persecution, and rather 
than have his own comforts invaded by domestic brawls for a short period, 
he allowed you to be sacrificed. But observe, Valerie, if you have still a 
wish to return to your parents it is not too late. The regiment does 
not leave Paris till next Thursday.” 

‘Oh, no, no,” cried I, “ my mother would kill me; don’t mention that 
again, madame,” continued I, trembling. | 

“ T will not, my child, for to tell you the truth, you would not appear in 
so favourable a light, if you were now to return. You have caused much 
grief to my sister and her husband, and they would not receive you with 
cordiality after having thus trifled with their feelings. It would also be 
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@ victory for your mother; and I doubt not but that in a short time she 
would again recover that power which for the — she has lost. You 


never can be happy in your own family after what has passed, and J think 
that what has been done is for the best. Your father can well spare one 
ehild out of fourteen, having little more than a long sword for their support. 
Your supposed death will be the cause of your father retaining his lawful 
authority, and preventing any of the remaining children receiving such 
injustice as you have done; and remorse will check, if it does not hu- 
manise your mother, and I trust that the latter will be the case. I had well 
weighed all this in my mind, my dear Valerie, before I made the proposal, 
and I consider still that for your sake and for the sake of others, it is 
better that you should be the sacrifice. Nevertheless, I repeat, consult 

our own feelings, and if you repent the step which you have taken, there 
is yet time for you to return.” 

66 dear madame, return I never will, unless I am taken by force. 
All I bel is, that I should like that my father’s bitter anguish was 
assuaged by his knowledge of my being still in existence.” 

“And so should I, Valerie, were it possible that the communication 
could be made, and the same happy results be arrived at ; but that cannot 
be, unless it should please Heaven to summon your mother, and then you 


might safely inform your father of your existence.” 


“ You are right, madame.” 
“ Yes, I think I am, Valerie; for, after all, your father duly deserves 


_ his severe penance, which is, to visit the Morgue every day; but painful 
as is the remedy, it is necessary for the cure.” 

' “Yes, madame,” replied I, sobbing, “ all you say is true, but still I can- 
not help weeping and pitying my poor father ; not that it alters my deter- 
mination, but I cannot command my feelings.” 

“ Your feelings do you honour, Valerie, and I do not blame you for 
your grief. Do not, however, indulge it to excess, for that is turning a 
virtue into a failing.” 

There were still three days remaining previous to the departure of the 
regiment for Lyons. I was sorely distressed during this time. I pictured 
to myself my father’s remorse, and would gladly have hastened to the 
barracks and thrown myself into his arms, but my mother’s image rose 
before me, and her last words, ‘“‘ We shall see if my power is gone for 
ever,” rung in my ears; her clenched hand was apparently close to my 
face, and then my resolution remained fixed. The swelling of my features 
had now subsided, and I had in some degree recovered my good looks ; 
still my eye and cheeks were tinged black and yellow in various places, 
and the cuts on my head not quite healed. However, I was satisfied that 
the surgeon of the regiment was correct in his assertion that I should not 
be the least disfigured by the treatment which I had received. 

“T have news for you,” said Madame d’Albret, as she returned from 
the barracks, where she had been to see her sister off on her journey. 
“Your brother, Auguste, who you know has been away, has returned to 
rejoin his regiment, but has since obtained his rank in another, which is 
stationed at Brest.” 

“‘ Why has he done so, madame ? do you know? have you seen him ?” 

“ Yes; he was at the colonel’s; he stated that he could not remain in 
the regiment if his mother continued with his father; that he should never 
be able after what had happened, to treat his mother with common cour- 
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tesy, still less with the duty of a son, and therefore he preferred leaving 
the regiment.”’ 

‘¢ And my father, madame?” 

“ Your father allows him to act as he pleases ; indeed, he feels the force 
of what your brother says, and so does my brother-in-law, who has given 
his assent, as commanding officer, to your brother’s exchange. Auguste 
laments you very much, and the poor fellow looks very ill. I think he 
has done right, although it is a severe blow to your mother ; but for her I 
have no compassion.” 

“* My mother never liked Auguste, madame.” 

“No, I believe that; but what annoys her is the cause of his leaving the 
regiment, as it is open condemnation of her conduct.” 

‘* Yes, I can understand that feeling on her part,” replied I. 

‘‘ Well, Valerie, I did not return until the regiment was gone and the 
barracks cleared. You know the commandant always goes the last. I 
saw my sister safe off, and now I am here to tell you that you are no 
longer a prisoner, but may make yourself comfortable by roving through 
my apartments. But the first affair which we must take in hand is your 
wardrobe. I am rich enough to furnish you, so.that shall be seen to 
immediately. And Valerie, dear, let me now say once for all, what I do 
not intend to repeat in words, but I hope to prove by my actions. Look 
upon me as your mother, for I have not taken you away from your family 
without the resolution of supplying, as far as I can, not the mother you 
have lost, but the mother which in your dreams you have fancied. I love 
you, my child, for you are deserving of love. ‘Treat me, therefore, with 
that unlimited confidence and affection which your young and pure heart 
yearns to pour out.” 

‘* Bless you, madame, bless you,” cried I, bursting into tears, and burying 
my face in her lap; “ I feel that now I have a mother.” 


CuHap. V. 


Fox several days I remained quiet in the little ante-chamber, during 
which Madame d’Albret had been busy every morning driving in her 
carriage, and ordering me a wardrobe; and as the various articles came 
in, I was as much surprised as I was pleased at the taste which had been 
shown, and the expense which must have been incurred. 

“‘ My dear madame,” cried I, as each parcel was opened, “these are much 
too good for me; recollect I am but a poor soldier’s daughter.” 

“ You were so,” replied Madame d'Albret; “but you forget,” continued 
she, kissing my forehead, “that the poor soldier's Pa sn was drowned 
in the Seine, and you are now the protégé of Madame d’Albret. I have 
already mentioned to all my friends that I expect a young cousin from 
Gascony, whom I have adopted, having no children of my own. Your 
own name is noble, and you may safely retain it, as there are no want of 
Chatenceufs in Gascony, and there have been former alliances between 
them and the D’Albrets. I have no doubt that if | were to refer back to 
family records, that I could prove you to be a cousin, some three hundred 
tames removed, and that is quiteenough, As soon as you are quite well, 


and I think in a week all vestiges of your ill-treatment will be elfaced, 
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we will go down to my chateau for a few months, and we will return to 
Paris in the season. Has Madame Paon been here?” 

“Yes, my dear madame, she has, and has taken my measure for the 
dresses; but don’t scold me. I must cry a little, for 1 am so happy and 
so grateful. My heart will burst if Ido not. Bless you, bless you, 
dear madame; little did I think, before I saw you, that I should ever cry 
for joy.” 

ll d’Albret embraced me with much affection, and allowed me to 
give vent to my feelings, which I did, bedewing her hands with my tears. 
A week afterwards, every thing was ready, and we set off for the chateau 
in Brittany, travelling in Madame d’Albret’s post-chariot with an avant 
courier, and without regard to expense. 

And now I must make the reader somewhat better acquainted with my 
kind protector. I little thought at the time that she offered me her pro- 
tection, that she was a personage of such consequence, but the fact was, 
that her sister having made a very inferior match to her own, she, out of 
delicacy, while the colonel and his wife were at. Paris, avoided any thing 
like state in paying them a visit, and I supposed that she was much in the 
same rank and society as they were ; but such was not the case. Madame 
d’Albret had married into one of the highest and most noble families of 
France. Her husband had died three years after their marriage, and 
having no children, had left her a large revenue entirely at her own dis- 
posal during her life, and wishing her to marry again, had the property 
entailed upon her children if she had any, if not, after her death, it was to 
go toa distant branch of the D’Albret family. I was informed that her 
income amounted to 60,000 livres per annum, besides her chateau in the 
country, and the hdétel in the Rue St. Honore, which belonged to her 
although she only occupied a portion of it. Her husband had now been 
dead more than ten years, and Madame d’Albret had not been persuaded 
by her numerous suitors to marry again. She was still handsome, about 
thirty-four years of age, and I hardly need say, was in the very best society 
of Paris. Such was the person who came to the barracks in ‘so unassuming 
a manner, and whose protection I was so fortunate as to obtain. 

I could dwell long upon the happy days that I passed at the cha- 
teau. There was no want of society, and the ré-awnions were charming; 
and being in the country, I was allowed to join them, having been for- 
mally introduced by Madame d’Albret to all her visitors, as her cousin. 
My time was fully occupied. Madame d’Albret, perceiving that I had 
great talent for music and a fine voice, had procured me good masters, 
and wishing to prove my gratitude by attention, I was indefatigable, and 
made so rapid a progress, that my masters were surprised. Music and 
embroidery, at which I have before mentioned I was very expert, were 
my only occupations—and on the latter my talents were exerted to please 
Madame d’ Albret, by offering her each piece as they were successively taken 
from the frame. So far from wishing to return to Paris I was unhappy at the 
idea of leaving the chateau. Indeed, if the reader will recall what I have 
narrated of my former life, he will at once perceive that I could but be in a 
state of perfect happiness. Until I was received by Madame d’Albret, I 
had lived a life of persecution, and had not known kindness. Fear was 
the passion which had been acted upon, and which, I may say, had crushed 
both mind and body, now all was kindness and love. Praise, which I had 

ever before received, was now lavished upon me, and I felt my energies 
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talents roused, and developing themselves in a way that astonished 
I had not known what I was, or what | was capable of. I had 
no confidence in myself, and I had believed myself to be almost as 
as my mother would have persuaded me, and every body else. 
is sudden change of treatment had a most surprising effect. In the 
of a few months I had grown nearly three inches taller, and not 
only my figure, but my features, had become so improved, that, although 
not vain, it was impossible for me not to believe what every one said, and 
what my glass told me, that I was very handsome, and that I should make 
a great sensation when I was introduced at Paris. But although I be- 
lieved this, I felt no desire. I was too happy as I was, and would not 
have exchanged the kindness of Madame d’Albret for the best husband 
that France could produce; and when any thing was mentioned by ladies 
who visited Madame d’Albret, to that effect, and they talked about my 
future establishment, my reply invariably was, “Je ne veux pas.” I had 
always expressed my regrets that we should be obliged to go to Paris for 
the season, and Madame d’Albret, who of course had no wish to part with 
me so soon, and who felt that I was still young enough to remain for some 
years single, made me very happy by telling me that she did not intend 
to stay long at the capital, and that although I should appear at her 
parties, she did not intend that I should be much at public places. And 
so it proved; we went to Paris, and the best masters were procured for 
me, but Idid not go out with Madame d’Albret, except occasionally in 
her morning drives, and once or twice to the Opera and theatres. M 
music occupied the major portion of my time, and having expressed a wrieh 
to learn English, I had a good master; but I had another resource from 
an intimacy having arisen between me and Madame Paon, who, I believe, 
I have before mentioned as the first milliner in Paris. This intimacy was 
brought about in the following manner. Being very clever with my 
needle, and having a great taste for dress, I used to amuse myself at the 
chateau with inventing something new, not for myself but for Madame 
d’Albret, and very often surprised and pleased her by making alterations 
or additions to her dresses, which were always admired and declared to 
be in the best taste. On our arrival at Paris, Madame Paon was visited 
of course, that the new fashions might be ascertained, and she immediately 
remarked and admired my little inventions. I was therefore consulted 
whenever a new dress was to be made for Madame d’Albret, and as 
Madame Paon was a very lady-like and superior person, of a decayed, but 
good family, we soon became very intimate. We had been at Paris about 
two mon when one morning Madame Paon observed to Madame 
d’Albret, that as I was learning English it would not be a bad plan if 
Madame d’Albret was to drop me at her establishment when she took 
her morning airing, as she had two highly respectable English modistes 
in her employ, whom she found were necessary for her English customers, 
and that I should learn more English by an hour’s conversation with them 
than a master could supply. Madame d’Albret agreed with her, I was 

at the idea, and consequently three or four mornings in the week 
were passed at Madame Paon’s. 

But the reader must be introduced to the establishment of Madame 
Paon, or he may imagine that it was too condescending for a young lady 
in my position to visit at a milliner’s. Madame Paon was the first milliner 
at Paris, and as is generally the case, was on the most intimate terms with. 
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all the ladies. Shemade for the court, and, indeed, for every lady to whom 
she could dedicate her time, as it was almost a favour to be permitted to be 
one of her customers. Her establishment was in the Rue St. Honoré, I for- 
get the name of the hétel, but it was one of the largest. The suite of apart- 
ments were magnificent. You passed from one room to another, each dis- 
playing every variety of rich and graceful costume. In every room were 
demoiselles well-dressed to attend to the customers, and every thing be- 
spoke a degree of taste and elegance quite unparalleled. At last you 
arrived at the reception-room of madame, which was spacious and most 
superbly furnished. There were no men in the establishment except in 
one room, called the Comptoir, in which were six clerks at their desks, 
when I add that Madame Paon was elegant in her manners and handsome 
in her person, very tall and majestic, that she was rich, kept several 
servants, a handsome carriage, and had a maison de campagne, to which 
she retired every Saturday afternoon, the reader may acknowledge that 
she was a person whom Madame d’Albret might permit me to visit. 

This intimacy became very great. There was a certain degree of 
_ éelat at my being so constantly in the house, and, moreover, as | had a 

decided taste for dress, I often brought forward some new invention which 
was not only approved of, but a source of profit to Madame Paon. Every 
thing was submitted to my judgment as Madame Paon more than once 
observed, “ What a first-rate modiste you would make, mademoiselle ; but, 
unfortunately for the fashions, there is no chance of your being so em- 

loyed.” 
, At last the Paris season was nearly over, and truly glad was I when 
Madame d’Albret mentioned the day of our departure. I had very much 
improved in my music and my English during our residence at Paris. I 
had not been out except to small parties, and had no wish whatever to go 
out at all. I was satisfied with Madame d’Albret’s company, and had no 
wish to leave her. I may say that I was truly happy, and my countenance 
was radiant and proved that I was so. My thoughts would occasionally 
revert to my father and my brother Auguste, and make me melancholy 
for the time, but I felt that all was for the best, and I built castles, in 
which I imagined my suddenly breakmg in upon them, throwing myself 
in my father’s arms, and requesting to share the wealth and luxury with 
which I fancied myself to be endowed. 

I was now nearly eighteen years old. I had been one year under the 
protection of Madame d’Albret, and the old dowagers who visited us at 
the chateau were incessantly pointing out to Madame d’Albret that it was 
time to look out for an establishment for me. Madame d’Albret was, to 
a certain degree, of their opinion, but she did not wish to part with me, 
and I was resolute in my determination not to leave her. I had no wish 
to be married ; I had reflected much upon the subject ; the few married 
lives I had witnessed were not to my taste. I had seen my kind-hearted, 
amiable grandmother thwarted by a penurious husband ; I had witnessed 
my father under the control of a revengeful woman; and when I beheld, 
as I did every day, the peace and happiness in the establishment of 
Madame d’Albret as a single woman, I felt certain that marriage was a 
lottery in which there were thousands of blanks to one prize. When, 
thanetore, any of Madame d’Albret’s acquaintances brought up the sub- 
ject, when they had left the room I earnestly implored Madame d'Albret 
not to be influenced by their remarks, as I had made up my mind to 
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ovneenln 1 and that all I asked was to remain with her and prove 
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oF believe you, Valerie,” replied Madame d’Albret, ‘‘ but I should not 
be doing my duty if | permitted you to act upon your own feelings. A 
girl like you was not intended by Heaven to pine away in celibacy, but 
to adorn the station in life in which she is placed. At the same time, | 
will not press the matter, but if an advantageous offer were to be made, 
I shall then consider it my duty to exert my influence with you to make 
you change your mind, but, at the same time, I will never use any thing 
more than persuasion. I am too happy with you as a companion to wish 
to part with you, but, at the same time, I should be very selfish if I did 
- give you up when your own interest told me that such was my 

uty.” 

2 Well, madame, I thank Heaven that [ have no fortune, and that will, 
I trust, be a bar to any proposals from the interested gentlemen of the 
present day.” 

‘¢ That may not save you, Valerie,” replied Madame d’Albret, laughing, 
‘gentlemen may be satisfied with expectancies ; nay, it is possible that 
one may be found who may be satistied with your own pretty self, and 
ask no more.” 

“JT rather think not, madame,” replied I. ‘“Yowhave too good an 
opinion of me, and must not expect others to view me with your partial 
eyes ; all I can say is, that if such a gentleman could be found, his dis- 
interestedness would make me think more highly of him than Ff do of 
the sex at present, although not sufficiently well to wish me to change my 
present condition.” | 

‘¢ Well, well, we shall see,” replied Madame d'Albret, “the carriage 
is at the door, so bring me my bonnet and cashmere.” 

A few weeks after our return to the chateau, a Monsieur de G , of 
an old family in Brittany, who had been for the last two years in Eng- 
land, returned to his father’s house, and called upon Madame d’ Albret. 
She had known him from childhood, and received him most cordially. 
I must describe him fully, as he played no small part in my little drama. 
He was, I should think, nearly thirty years of age, small in person but 
elegantly made, with a very handsome but rather effeminate face. His 
address and manners were perfect. He was very witty, and apparently 
very amiable. His deportment towards our sex was certainly most fasci- 
nating—so tender, so respectful, and so amiable. I certainly never had be- 
fore seen so polished a man. Hesang well, played upon several instruments, 
drew, caricatured, indeed, he did everything well that he attempted to do ; 
I hardly need say that with such qualifications, and being so old a friend, that 
he was gladly welcomed by Madame d’Albret, and became a daily visiter 
at thechiteau. Iwas soon intimate with him and partial to his company, 
but nothing more ; indeed, his attentions to Madame d’ Albret were quite 
as great as to me, and there was nothing to permit any one to suppose 
that he was paying his court either to her or to me. Madame d’Albret 
thought otherwise, because we sang together, and because he talked to 
me in English, and she as well as others rallied me in consequence.. After 
two months had passed away, Monsieur de G——- was supposed to be 
peying his attentions more particularly to me, and I thought so myself ; 

adame d’Albret certainly did, and gave him every opportunity. He 
was the heir to a large property, andidid not require money with his wife. 
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About this time, an English lady of the name of Bathurst who was tra- 
velling with a niece, a little icf about fourteen years old, had accepted 
an invitation from Monsieur de G——’s father, to a few weeks with 
them at their chateau, which was about five miles from that of Madame 
d’Albret, and this lady was introduced. She was apparently very amiable, 
and certainly very distingué in her manners, and we saw a great deal of 
her as she was a great favourite with Madame d’Albret. 

A few weeks after the introduction of this English lady, I was one day 
on the terrace alone, when I was accosted by Monsieur de G After 
a remark or two upon the beauty of the autumnal flowers, he ob- 
served, 

‘How different are the customs of two great nations, with but a few 
leagues of water between them—lI refer to the French and the English. 
You would be surprised to see how great they are if you were ever to go 
to England—in none, perhaps, more so than in the affairs of the heart. 
In France we do not consult the wishes or the feelings of the young lady, 
we apply to her parents, and if the match is considered equally advan. 
tageous, the young lady is told to prepare herself for changing her con- 
dition. In England the very reverse is the case ; we apply to the young 
lady, gain her affections, and when certain of them we then request the 
sanction of those who are her guardians. Which do you think is the 
most natural and the most satisfactory, Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf ?” 

“] have been brought up in France, Monsieur de G——, and I prefer 
the mode of France ; our parents and our guardians are the people most 
able to decide upon the propriety of a match, and I think that until that 
point is ascertained no affections should be engaged, as should the mar- 
riage not be considered advisable, much pain and disappointment will be 
prevented.” 

“Tn some instances, I grant that such may be the case,” replied he ; 
“but still, is it not treating your sex like slaves to prevent no love before 
marriage ? and is it agreeable for ours, that we lead to the altar a person 
who may consent from’a sense of duty, without having the least regard 
for her husband ; nay, perhaps feeling an aversion.” 

“TI do not think that any kind parents would force their child to 
marry a man for whom she felt an aversion,’ replied I ; “and if there 
is not much love before marriage, there may be a great deal after ; but 
the fact is, it is a subject upon which I am not able, nor do I wish to give 
my opinion.” 

“ As you disagree with me, Mademoiselle de Chatencuf,” replied he, 
“T fear you will not be pleased at my courting you in the English 
fashion; and previous to addressing myself to Madame d’Albret, making 
known to you my sincere regard for you, and my humble hopes that I 
am not indifferent to you.” 

“T will answer you very plainly, Monsieur de G—— ; and perhaps it 
is as well that you have taken this unusual step, as it will save you the 
trouble of making any application to Madame d'Albret. Flattered as I 
am by your compliment, I beg to decline the honour you propose, and 
now that you know my feelings, you will of course not be so ungenerous 
as to make any application to Madame d’Albret.” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle,” replied he, with great pique, ‘‘ but on one 
condition, which is, that you will promise me that you will not mention 
to Madame d’Albret what has now passed between us.” 
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“ That I willingly promise, Monsieur de G——, as I may consider it 
as your secret.” 

“ And I trust,” continued he, “ that you will not discard me from your 
friendship, but receive me as before.” 

“I shall always be happy to receive the friends of Madame d’Albret,” 
replied I, “ and now I wish ou a good morning.” 

I went to my own room and reflected upon what had passed. I was angry 
with Monsieur de G—— for what I considered the unwarrantable liberty 
he had taken, the greater as he must have known my utter dependence 
upon Madame d’Albret; and how unlikely it was that I would form any 
such engagement without her knowledge and sanction. That I had no 
love for Monsieur de G was certain, although I was pleased with his 
company and conversation. I was sorry on reflection that I had given 
my promise not to mention what had way. but having made the pro- 
mise, although hastily, I resolved to adhere to it. 

I took it for granted that he would gradually withdraw himself, and 
that we should see little more of him; but in this I was mistaken ; he 
was as frequent in his visits as before, dividing his attentions between 
Madame d’Albret and me. This annoyed me, and I avoided him as 
much as I could, and the consequence was, that he was oftener with 
Madame d’Albret than with me. At first when Madame d’Albret per- 
ceived this, she appeared to be vexed, as she had evidently set her mind 
upon the match, and expected daily to receivea formal proposal from him 
in my behalf, but gradually, why I know not, it gave her no further con- 
cern, and I was permitted to leave the room, and do as I pleased without 
being subjected to any remarks. 

Such was the state of affairs when the Paris season drew near. Madame 
Bathurst had been induced to remain in Brittany, and was continually 
with us. She had often asked me to come over to England and pass a 
few weeks with them, and I had jokingly replied that I would. One 
morning Madame d’Albret said to me,— 

“‘ My dear Valerie, Madame Bathurst has again requested me to allow 
you to g to England with her. Now if you think that you would like to 
pass a short time with her, instead of remaining at Paris during the season, 
I really have no objection, if it would give you pleasure.” 

“ My dear madame, I was only joking rs a I said so.” 

“‘ Well, you have made Madame Bathurst think you were in earnest, 
my dear,” replied she ; “and I thought so too, and have this morning pro- 
mised that you shall go with her. I thought you would perfect yourself 
in English, and it would be a good opportunity of relieving you for a 
short time of your constant attendance upon me; so, my dear Valerie, I 
advise you to go. It will amuse you, and a little change will do you 
good: Lesides, my dear, I perceive that the attentions of Monsieur de 
G are not agreeable to you, and it is as well to break it off by a 
short absence.” 

“TT shall not dispute your wishes, madame,” replied I, mournfully, for 
my heart misgave me, why I knew not, “but if I do go, it will be to 
oblige you, and not because I really wish it.” 

** My dear Valerie, I think it will be for the best, and therefore you 
will oblige me. I have promised for you, and I should be sorry to have 
to recall my promise—so consent, my dear, and I will write to Madame 
Bathurst, that she may be prepared to receive you,” 

“Certainly, madame,” replied I, “your wishes will ever be a law to 
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me :” and so saying, I left the room, and going to my own chamber, 
= erent down on the bed, and wept bitterly without knowing 
why. 
About ten days after this, Madame Bathurst called for me to take me 
to the chateau of Monsieur de G——’s father, where I was to remain till 
the next morning, when we were to post to Paris. It was with great 
pain that I quitted Madame d’Albret, but her kindness to me = 
to have increased rather than diminished after the proposal of our short se- 
paration. “God bless you my dear Valerie,” she said, “you must write 
to me twice a week; I shall be most impatient for your return.” I 
from her with many tears, and did not leave off weeping till we 
arrived at the chateau, at which Madame Bathurst resided. 
I was received with formal politeness by the old gentleman and Mon- 
sieur de G , who was also at home, and in an excessive gay humour. 
“ Alas, mademoiselle,” cried he, “what a desert you will leave behind 
\ you! It is too cruel, this travelling mania on your part. Wenever shall 
see you again.” 
_ There was so much irony in his face as he said this, that I hardl 
-knew what to make of it; but it made me feel anxious and dissatisfied. 
I would have given much to have abandoned the journey, but Madame 
d’Albret’s wishes were a law to me. ‘To avoid reflection, which was 
painful, I talked with Caroline, the niece of Madame Bathurst, and as 
we were to set off at daylight, we retired early. The following morning 
we set off, and in due time arrived at Paris, where we remained but one 
day, and then proceeded to Boulogne, where we embarked. 

It was now November, and half way across the channel we were 
enveloped in a fog, and it was with difficulty that we made the har- 
bour. We set off for London, the fog continued during the whole 
day, and on our arrival at the suburbs it was thicker than ever, and the 
horses were led through the streets by people carrying flambeaux. I had 
heard that England was a ¢riste pays, and I- thought it so indeed. At 
last I observed to Madame Bathurst, “ Est ce qu'il n’y a jamais de soleil 
dans ce pays, madame ?”. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied she, laughing, ‘‘and a very beautiful sun too.” 

The next day we set off for Madame Bathurst’s country seat, to pass 
the Christmas. Before we were three miles out of London, the fog had 
disappeared, the sun shone out brilliantly, and the branches of the leaf- 
less trees covered with rhime, glittered like diamond wands, as we flew 
past them. What with the change in the weather, and the rapid motion 
pee by the four English post-horses, I thought England beautiful ; 

ut I must say that the first two days were a trial, the more so as 1 was 
very despondent from having quitted Madame d’Albret. I was delighted 
with Madame Bathurst’s country seat, the well-arranged gardens, the 
conservatories, the neatness displayed in every thing so different from 
France, the cleanness of the house and furniture ; the London carpets 
over the whole of the rooms and staircases, were, in my opinion, great 
improvements; but I cared little for the society, which I found not only 
dull but it appeared to me to be selfish. I found a lively companion in 
Caroline, and we sat up in a little boudoir where we were never inter- 
rupted. Here I practised my music, and at Madame Bathurst’s request, 
spoke alternately English and French with my little companion, for our 
mutual improvement. 
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I had written twice to Madame d’Albret, and had received one very 
kind answer, but no mention was made of my return, although it was 
at first arranged that my visit was to be three week’ or a month. A 
fortnight after my arrival at Fairfield, I received a second letter from 
Madame d’Albret, kind as usual, ‘but stating, to my great grief, that she 
was not well, having had an attack on her chest from having taken a 
violent cold. I answered the letter immediately, requesting that I might 
be permitted to return home and nurse her, for I felt very uneasy. For 
three weeks, during which I had no reply, I was in a state of great 
anxiety and distress, as I imagined that Sidanee d’Albret must have 
been too ill to write, and I was in a fever of suspense. At last I received 
a letter from her stating that she had been very ill, and that she had been 
recommended by the physicians to go to the south of France for the 
winter. At the same time, as she could not put off her departure, she 
wrote to Madame Bathurst, requesting, if not inconvenient, that she 
would allow my visit to be extended till the spring, at which season she 
expected to return to Paris. Madame Bathurst read her letter to me, 
and stated how happy she should be for me to remain. I could do no 
otherwise but thank her, although I was truly miserable. I wrote to Ma- 
dame d’Albret and stated what my feelings were, but as she had, by what 
she said in her letter, already left for the south of France, I knew that my 
letter would arrive too late to enable her to alter her determination. All 
: “ uested was that she would give me continual intelligence of her 

ealth. 

[ was, however, much consoled in my distress by the kindness of 
Madame Bathurst, and affectionate manners of her niece Caroline, who 
was my constant companion. There was a great deal of company not 
only visiting but staying in the house; but although there was much 
company, there was very little society. Horses, dogs, guns, were the 
amusements of the gentlemen during the day. In the evening we saw 
little of them, as they seldom left the dinner-table before Caroline and 
I had retired to our rooms, and the ladies appeared to me to be all afraid 
of each other, and to be constantly on the reserve. 

Christmas had passed and I had not heard again from Madame 
d’Albret, which was a source of great vexation and many bitter tears. 
I fancied her dying in the south of France, without any one to take care 
of her. I often spoke to Madame Bathurst on the subject, who offered 
all the excuses that she could devise, but I thought at the same time 
appeared to be very grave and unwilling to continue the conversation. 
At last I thought of Madame Paon, and I wrote to her inquiring whe- 
ther she knew how Madame d’Albret was, detailing to her how I had 
come over to England, and how Madame d’Albret had been seriously 
indisposed, stating my fears from not having received any reply to my 
last letters. The day after I had written to Madame Paon, Caroline, 
who was sitting with me in the boudoir, observed, “I heard Madame 
Corbet say to my aunt that she had seen Madame d’Albret at Paris about 
ten days ago.” 

*‘ Impossible,” replied I, she is in the south of France.” 

**So I understood,” replied Caroline, “ but she did say so, and my 
aunt immediately sent me out of the room on a message. I am sure it 
was to get rid of me that she might talk to Mrs. Corbet.” 

‘What can this mean ?” exclaimed I; “ Oh, my heart forebodes evil ! 
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Excuse me, Caroline, but I feel very miserable,” and I laid my face down 
on the table, covering it up witl: my hands, and tears trickled fast through 
my fingers. 

“Speak to my aunt,” said Caroline, consolingly ; “do not cry, 
Valerie, it may be all a mistake.” 

“J will at once speak to Madame Bathurst,” said I, raising my head, 
“it will be the best plan.” 

I went into my room, bathed my eyes, and then sought Madame 
Bathurst, whom | found in the conservatory giving directions to the 
gardener. After a time she took my arm and we walked down the 
terrace. 

“ Madame Bathurst,” said I, “I have been made very miserable by 
Caroline stating that Mrs. Corbet had told you that she met Madame 
d’Albret at Paris. How can this be ?” 

“I cannot imagine more than yourself, my dear Valerie,” replied 
Madame Bathurst, ‘except that Madame Corbet was mistaken.” 

“‘ Do you think it was madame ?” 

‘“‘T cannot say, Valerie, but I have written to Paris to ascertain the 
fact, which is to me incomprehensible. A few days will let us into the 
truth ; I cannot believe it—indeed, if it were true I shall consider that 
Madame-d’Albret has treated me ill, for much as I am pleased to have 
you here, she has not been candid with me in proposing that you should 
remain the winter upon the plea of her being obliged to go to the south, 
when she is still at Paris. I cannot understand it, and until confirmed 
I will not believe it. Mrs. Corbet is not an acquaintance of hers, and 
may, therefore, be mistaken.”’ 

“She must be, madame,” replied I, “ still it is strange that I do not 
hear from her. I am fearful something is wrong, and what it can be I 
cannot surmise.” 

“Let us talk no more about it, my dear Valerie, a few days will decide 
the point.” 

A few days did decide the point, for I received an answer from Madame 
Paon, in which she said :— 

“ My dear Mademoiselle Chatenceuf,— 

“‘ You may imagine my surprise at receiving your letter, and I fear 
you must prepare yourself for unpleasant intelligence. Madame d’Albret 
is in Paris, and has never been in the south of France that I have heard. 
When she first called I inquired after you. The reply was that you 
were on a visit to a lady in England ; that you had left her; that you 
had a manie pour [Angleterre ; and so saying she shrugged up her 
shoulders. I was about to inquire more particularly, but she cut the 
conversation short by asking to see a new pelisse, and I perceived at once 
that there was something wrong, but what I could not comprehend. | 
did not see her till four or five weeks afterwards, when she called accom- 
panied by a Monsieur de G—, a person well known in Paris, where he 
bears a very indifferent character, as a desperate gambler and a man of 
very bad disposition concealed under a very polished exterior ; but his 
character is better known in England, which country, I am told, he was 
obliged to quit in consequence of some gaming transaction any thing 
but honourable. I again made inquiries after you, and this time the 
reply was given by Monsieur de G—, who observed that you were an 
tngrate, and your name must not be in future mentioned by any one to 
Aug.—vVoL. LXXVII. No. CCCVIIL 2D 
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Madame d’Albret. The handsome face of Monsieur de G— was changed 
to that of a demon when he made this remark, and fully proved to me 
the truth of the report that he was a person of very bad disposition. 
Madame d'Albret made no remark, except that she should be careful 
how she ever engaged a demoiselle de compagnie again. I was struck 
at this remark from her, as I always considered that i were (and in- 


deed I know you were at one time), viewed in a very different light, and 
I was quite mystified. About a fortnight afterwards Madame d’ Albret 
called upon me and announced her intended marriage to Monsieur de 
G—, and requested me to make her wedding dresses. Here the whole 
mystery was out, but why because she marries Monsieur de G— you 
should lose her protection, and why Monsieur de G— should be so in- 
veterate against you is more than I can tell. I have now, my dear 
mademoiselle, given you a detail of all I know, and shall be most 
happy to hear from you if you will please to write to me, &c., &c. 


“ Emir Paon, 
“ Née Mercé.” 


Here was a solution of the whole mystery. I read the letter and fell 
back on the sofa, gasping for breath. It was some time before I could 
recover myself. I was alone in my. bed-room, my head and eyes swim- 
ming ; but I staggered to the washing-stand, and obtained some water. 
It was half-an-hour before I could recall my astonished senses, and then 
every thing appeared as clear to me as if it had been revealed. Monsieur 
de G ’s double attentions; his spiteful look at my refusal ; his occu- 
pying himself wholly with Madame d’ Albret after | refused him ; her 
wish to get rid of me by sending me to England with Madame Bathurst, 
and her subsequent false and evasive conduct. Monsieur de G—— had 
had his revenge, and gained bis point at the same time. He had ob- 
tained the wealth of Madame d’Albret to squander at the gaming 
table, and had contrived, by some means or another, to ruin me in her 
good opinion. I perceived at once that all was lost, and when I consi- 


dered the awkwardness of my position, I was almost in despair. 











A POET’S CAREER. 





BY THE HON. J. MAYNARD, 


Tort without profit, labour without end, 

He gains no living and can only spend, 

Gets call’d a pedant if he keeps in rule, 

If not is dubb’d a blockhead or a fool ! 

Whilst shrewder heads laugh at his labour'd verse, 
He lives on moonbeams whilst they fill their purse, 
Yet he strives on bent on his shadowy aim, 

He dies a beggar, but—he wins a name! 
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THE PORTFOLIO. 
No. III. 


So much as from occasions you may glean.—Hamiet. 


ILLUSIONS OFTEN THE SEED OF REALITIES. 


“ CHivALRY,” says Madame de Sta#l, “is to modern what the heroic 
age was to ancient times: all the noble recollections of the nations of 
Europe are attached to it. At all the great periods of history, men have 
embraced some sort of enthusiastic sentiment as an universal principle of 
action.” Enthusiasm, the presumed prompting of the God within us or 
above us, may be often mistaken in its object; but it is generally 
elevating in its result. Even the Crusades were productive of many 
beneficial consequences. The past golden age is a future one to moral- 
ists, as that of chivalry is to warriors and lovers. What signifies the 
question of fact? To believe in an ennobling illusion goes far towards 
converting it into a reality, for all lofty retrospections are fore-shadow- 
ing. The ever-existing tradition of a former Paradise on earth, is a 
presumption, if not a foundation, for its future existence. All ideal 
beauty, whether physical or moral, may be only a dim reminiscence of 
the native land of our first parents. The sculptures of Phidias, the 
tragedies of Sophocles, the doctrines of Plato, all the great works of Art, 
have derived their inspiration from the same source. To believe in a 
future Golden Age is to sculpture a moral Venus de Medici with the 
mind; and who shall deny that Time, becoming its Pygmalion, may 
animate the beautiful image by the aid of Minerva? 


NATURE NOT AN UTILITARIAN. 


If Nature gave a preference to the useful over the ornamental, she 
would have produced a drab-coloured, quaker-like, prosaic world, instead 
of the brilliant, joyous, and poetical globe, which it is our good fortune 
to inhabit. Flowers, bright hues, sweet odours, music, all the beauty 
and magnificence of earth and heaven, are the poetry of nature ; useless, 

rhaps, in the opinion of certain rigid economists, but not in the sight 
of enlightened moralists, who hold that nothing can be more truly useful 
in the loftiest sense of the word, because we may presume that nothing 
can be more acceptable to a benevolent Creator, than the diffusion of 
enjoyment among human creatures. Had Nature thought that the 
nutritious plants were of the most consequence, would she have left them 
_ undecorated, when she has lavished so many charms upon the rose ? 
We recommend the following passage, from a French writer, to the 
attention of our strict utilitarians. “ Proscrire les arts agréables, et ne 
vouloir que ceux qui sont absolument utiles, c’est blamer la Nature qui 
produit les fleurs, les roses, les jasmins, comme elle produit des fruits.” 
There are more uses in the apparently useless than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy ; and perhaps fewer real uses in the seemingly useful. 


THE SLAVISHNESS OF FREEMEN. 


In no country has there been such an incessant struggle for the 
achievement of political and social independence as in England, and what 
is the result? Our minds are slaves to opinion, and our bodies and 
habits to fashion. Not to opinion only, but to the law of the land, en- 
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forced by pains and penalties, are we mental bondsmen; for, instead of 


_ saying or writing what we think, we are obliged to think what we may 


say or write. Our orthodox faith, for instance, has been repeatedly 
altered, by Act of Parliament, and if we impugn the last enactment, we 
do it at our peril. No habeas corpus have we for the mind, enabling it 
to come into court, and demand why it has been placed under restraint. 
The earthy part of God’s image may walk erect and unshackled, but its 
divine portion must wear chains, and hide itself, if it would avoid perse- 
cution. Homicide is punishable, but thought-icide, or the strangling of 
the reasoning faculty, is legal Burkeing, specially protected by church 
and state. How fortunate for individuals, and how favourable to general 
morality, that we may all become hypocrites, and make use of speech to 
conceal, not to disclose our sentiments ! 


FATE AND PROVIDENCE, 


Fate, in its perpetual contests with mankind, seems to be really as 
inexorable and ruthless as it is represented in the classical tragedies. It 
is but the instrument, however, of a higher power, which, so far from 
being blind or deaf, like its vicegerent, will see into the heart, and listen 
to the defences of offenders, and judging of actions according to motives 
and circumstances, will administer justice tempered with mercy. 


VARIETIES OF JEALOUSY. 


Men are prouder of what others admire, though they themselves can- 
not see its beauty, than of that which they the most fervently admire, if 
it be not appreciated by others. Many a husband, for instance, is proud 
of the wife to whose charms he has been long indifferent. Hence the 
existence of jealousy where there is no love. Pride, self-love, and even 
hatred, have each their respective jealousy ; for the success of others is 
often resented as an injury to ourselves. Many dissent from Rochefou- 
cauld’s maxim, that there is something in the misfortunes of our friends 
not altogether unpleasing to us; but few will deny that they feel a 
certain pain in witnessing the pleasures of their enemies, These feelings 


are but so many varieties of jealousy. 


ASSOCIATION. 


- Real pleasures are exhausted in the very moment of their enjoyment : 
we cannot catch the butterfly without destroying it ; but in pursuing 
imaginary pleasures, the delights of the chase never terminate, for their 
horizon recedes as we advance. Hope is better than fruition. Let no 
man, therefore, complain of his deficiency in tangible and actual delights, 
when, by so simple a means as association, he may command an 
inexhaustible store of enjoyments, rendered the more exquisite by the 
certainty that they are indestructible. Summoning the absent, and con- 
juring back the past, how incalculably does this easy process multiply our 
inlets of pleasure! Who but a dullard would be satisfied with the mere 
materiality of the objects that surround him, when, however unattractive 
in themselves, they may be made to suggest ten thousand charming 
associations? A clod of earth may elevate any man’s imagination, as it 
did that of Hamlet, to “imperial Cxsar.” Ye sceptics, who doubt the 
power and the pleasure of this creative faculty, read forthwith Le Maitre’s 
“‘ Voyage autour de ma chambre,” although, in decorating your rooms 
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with pictures, the most companionable and life-like of all material objects, 
I counsel ye not to follow the example of that writer by suspending from 
our walls such subjects as Werther's Charlotte cleaning the pistols, or 
golino glaring on his famished sons. Even these, nevertheless, may 
furnish us with a solace in the reflection that both represent mere 
fictions ; for though the Italian poets have adopted the latter tale as a 
fitting vehicle for pathetic descriptions, its authenticity is denied by the 
best historical writers ; and when we aré contemplating the delineations 
of miseries that have actually occurred, we may find a grateful pleasure 
in recalling our exemption from similar visitations, and in reciting the 
sonorous lines of Lucretius: “ Suave mari magno, turbantibus equora 
ventis,” &c. 
Away with these revolting paintings, away with sculptures like the 
dying Gladiator or the Laocoon group, away with every saddening 
memento, away with sombre colours and gloomy hues, and let us surround 
ourselves with all that is gay and cheerful, bright, beaming, and happy, 
in order that our associations may be of a sympathetic quality, for the 
mind, like the camelion, takes the hue of that which environs it. 
Foremost among these sweet, joyous, and elevating reminiscences should 
be portraits or statues of eminent females; not pagan goddesses; not 
imagined beauties, but the far more fascinating creatures who have 
honoured and adorned humanity. If the merchant or the manufacturer 
requires a more effectual remedy than an ounce of civet to purify his 
imagination, let him ever have before his eyes some representation of 
that noble and beautiful being, the superiority of whose character arises 
from her disinterestedness and indifference to money, as the selfishness of 
man’s springs from his devotion to it. Her presence, even by painted or 
other substitution, will lift him out of his mammonism. [very toy upon 
his table, winged by a suggestive thought, may soar out of its grovelling 
materiality ; there is, in fact, no object so insignificant, none even so 
disagreeable as not to be fraught with important and pleasant suggestions, 
if we will but assist in their extraction. Our children learn history by a 
memoria technica; may not we ourselves learn contentment, and cheer- 
fulness by a technical association, which would unconsciously assume the 
character of a devotional exercise? This mental employment would 
render us at once more happy and more pious; for, as nothing depresses 
the soul more than superstition, nothing is so sure to elevate and to 


gladden it as natural religion. 


PRIMOGENITURE. 


Man, formed in God’s image, exclusively gifted with the divine faculty 
of reason, and a thousand times more gloriously endowed than any other 
created being, is yet the youngest born of nature. Our law of pe 
geniture, therefore, would seem to be as diametrically opposed to the law 
of nature as it is to reason and justice. There were lords of the ocean for 
thousands, perhaps for millions of years, before there were any lords of 
the earth; and these latter gentry, if they wish to know their proper 
place, according to seniority, in the great family of our heavenly Father, 
should range themselves at the very bottom of the list, and evince a 
proner respect towards oysters and the molluscous tribes, who are 
decidedly their elder brethren. Our most ancient families are upstarts, 
mushrooms, things of a day, compared to the ¢erebratule, the real 
aristocracy of creation, whose shells Iam now contemplating with pro- 
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found reverence, as I gaze u my marble mantel-shelf. Talk of 
mummies, indeed! What is their antiquity compared to that of a fossil 
ammonite ? 

Hearken to Bancroft, the historian of the United States of America, 
quoting from one of the Fathers of Massachusetts : 

“Where God blesseth any branch of any noble or generous family 
with a spirit and gifts fit for government, it would be a taking of God's 
name in vain to put such a talént under a bushel, and a sin against the 
honour of magistracy to neglect such in our public elections. But if God 
should not delight to furnish some of their posterity with gifts fit for 
magistracy, we should expose them rather to reproach and prejudice, and 
the commonwealth with them, rather than exalt them to honour, if we 


should call them forth, when God doth not, to public authority.” 


ENJOYMENTS OF THE HOPEFUL, 


Will the editor of the New Monthly kindly excuse a Latin quotation 
from Vincent Bourne, on condition that the offence shall not be repeated ? 
His lady readers, whose brothers have not yet forgotten that language, 
may apply to them for a translation. The sentiment will benetit the 
young as well as the old: 

“‘ Sperantibus quoad licita et imnocua ; omnia sunt libera. Et quoniam 
plereque in futuro sunt voluptates, optando facimus presentiores, et con- 
spectul propius admovemus. Contemplatio est quoddam fruendi genus ; 
et expectatio deliciarum absentia quodammodo est solatium. —Itaque 
zquissimo jure licebit voto mdulgere nec infaceto nec illiberali, quod 
venientia senectutis incommoda, si non tota repellere et remorari, dimi- 
nuere certe potest et delimire.”’ 

Such reveries, however pleasant and even profitable to. the young, are 
doubtless more natural to that period of life when the speculative succeeds 
to the active, the prospective to the present ; when our heaven-pointing 
hopes become not only more actual, but more delightful, as we lose the 
enjoyment of earth; when we sequester into another and a better world, 
not as merevvisionaries, but as emigrants enjoying the coming beatitudes 
by a real and assured ante-past. 

Am [ to be placed among the enthusiasts when I indulge in certain 
optimist visions, the sweetest of all the “ enjoyments of the hopeful,” as 
to the slow but certain moral regeneration of our race, through the 
influence and example of its female portion? When I dream that, as 
the fault of one woman lost Paradise, the virtues of many may recover it, 
and that thus the fall and the redemption of man may spring from the 
same source? beautiful, beautiful future! when I thus contemplate 
thee with my mind’s eye, my soul seems to fly heavenward, that it ma 
catch a glimpse of thy dawning glories, the sunrise of the moral world, 
and pour out its ecstacy in carols of thankfulness and welcome, even as 
the lark soars into the sky, to salute the uprising God of day with gushes 
of joyous melody. Oh! how delightful even to gaze upon the horizon, 
distant though it be, where such splendours are displayed. What, though 
I myself shall not behold their full development? They shall be 
manifested to my descendants, so that I am even now present in the time 
to come, and enjoying their delights by an anticipated transmission. 
There is no extravagance in thus discounting the future, and increasing 
the immediate, without diminishing the ultimate beatitudes of the world. 
Hi. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 
Cuap. II. 


“s 
Campbell leaves Edinburgh for Germany— Acquaintances at Hamburg—Klop- 
stock—Lines to the Jewess of Altona—Visits Gottingen—Introduction to 
the Schlegels—Journey to Munich—The Field of Hohenlinden—Return to 
Scotland— Voyage to Liverpool—Dr. Currie and Mr. Roscoe—Reaches 
London with Letters of Introduction from Dr. Currie—Anecdote of the 


Poet— Quarto Edition of his Poems—Love Verses—Letter to the Poet. 


from Mr. Roscoe. 


A Few months after he had completed his arrangement with Mundell 
and Son for the publication of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” Campbell quitted 
Scotland for Germany, having a strong inclination to visit that country. 
The Elbe, on account of the war, was then the most facile mode to an 
inhabitant of England of entering Germany by Hamburgh. It was not 
wholly the desire to acquire a knowledge of German literature that induced 
the poet to take this step, he had made several acquaintance among: the 
young men sent over to study medicine in Edinburgh, and this was 
another cause inducing him to bend his steps in that direction. 

Campbell could at that moment have derived little pecuniary benefit 
from his poem beyond what arose from the sale of the copies given by his 
booksellers as the price of the copyright, nor could he possibly foresee 
that his poem would turn out as profitable to him as it ultimately did, 
because he could not calculate on the sums presented to him by his 
publishers, nor on his subsequent quarto edition. What were his 
pecuniary resources to meet a sojourn of nearly thirteen months on the 
continent, 10 inconsiderable portion of the time being spent in travelling, 
does not readily appear. It is possible he was supplied by his family 
some part of his expenses, or by the offices of friendship. He set sail, in 
1800 ; the precise month, when once questioned upon the subject, he could 
not at the instant recall to recollection. 

His first residence was at Hamburgh, where he remained for some time 
and made many friends, besides meeting one or two individuals whom he 
had before known. Long years afterwards he continued to retain a 
grateful remembrance of his acquaintance there by an occasional cor- 
respondence. As late as 1828, he gave me a letter for a particular 
object, a passage in which bore upon his visit to that city, and afforded a 
reason for believing that the case of one rather than of the many Irish 
exiles, at that time in Hamburgh, was the cause of his writing “ The Exile 
of Erin.” The writer said :— 

“ When I quitted Hamburgh, I left all your friends and acquaintance 
well, with the exception of Dr. S , whom you may remember to have 
met at dinner on one or two occasions. He, poor fellow, is dead. You 
were, I believe, better acquainted with Dr. L——, formerly a student at 
Edinburgh. He was brother-in-law of Dr. S The latter was like- 
wise nephew to the Professor S of Gittingen, the celebrated botanist. 
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Not long before I quitted Hamburgh, I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. M‘C , at the house of our mutual friend J , and I am happy 
to say that, at the period of which I speak, ‘ The Exile of Erin’ was in 
excellent health and spirits.” 

It is most probable that gem in pathetic poetry, “The Exile of Erin,” 
was suggested by the case of this friend of the poet. The severities 
practised in Ireland by the British government, incredible as they would 
appear in the present day, cannot be recalled but with indignation by 
those who yet remember them. A grudge against a neighbour was suf 
cient, by secret information, to make him a prisoner at home, or drive 
him a voluntary exile into any foreign land. Many excellent persons of 
this class attracted the poet’s sympathy at Hamburgh, and most justly 
and feelingly did he afterwards speak of their situation. 

While at Hamburgh, Campbell paid a visit to Klopstock, who resided 
not far from that city, two years before the decease of the venerable 
author of the “ Messiah.” Klopstock was then very infirm. Campbell 
described him, at the age of seventy-seven, as a plain man of unpretend- 
ing manners, great mildness, and apparent goodness of disposition, and 
as one of the first great names in the world of letters he ever knew. 
He said that though Klopstock’s works reminded him of Milton, by a 
scanty image or two, there was no association produced by the German’s 

rson or manner that recalled the unbending and lofty ideal of the 
English bard. There was, he said, an ode of Klopstock to the “ Lake of 
Zurich,” which, in the original German, was an excellent specimen of his 
style in lyric writing, as well as of the temper of the man. 

The poet did not remain long enough at Hamburgh to make an 
acquaintance with more than the general constitution of the German 
language. He visited the country in the vicinity, and was introduced to 
more than one individual of literary attainments at Altona. It was at 
that place he composed those sweet lines which have been long ago 
published, but which he would not allow to appear in his collected works 
‘ because they were a fragment.” They were republished in one of the 
annuals about twenty years ago. 








TO A BEAUTIFUL JEWISH GIRL OF ALTONA: A FRAGMENT. 


Oh, Judith ! had our lot been cast 

In that remote and simple time 
When, shepherd swains, thy fathers past 
From dreary wilds and deserts vast 

To Judah's happy clime,— 


My song, upon the mountain rocks, 
Had echoed of thy rural charms ; 
And I had fed thy father’s flocks ; 
O Judith of the raven locks! 
To win thee to my arms. 


Our tent, beside the murmur calm 
Of Jordan’s grassy-vested shore, 
Had souglit the shadow of the palm, 

And blest with Gilead’s holy balm, 
Our hospitable door. 
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At falling night, or ruby dawn, 

Or yellow moonlight’s welcome cool, 
With health and gladness we had drawn, 
From silver fountains on the lawn, 

Our pitcher brimming full. 


How sweet to us at sober hours 
The bird of Salem would have sung, 
In orange or in almond bowers,— 
Fresh with the bloom of many flowers, 
Like thee for ever young! 


But ah, my Love! thy father’s land— 
It sheds no more a spicy bloom, 
Nor fills with fruit the reaper’s hand ; 
But wide its silent wilds expand, 
A desert and a tomb! 


Yet, by the good and golden hours 

That dawn’d those rosy fields among,— 
By Zion’s palm-encircled towers,—- 
By Salem’s far forsaken bowers, 

And long-forgotten song. 


aa * x * * 


The precise road Campbell took on leaving Hamburgh is unknown, 
unless any of his correspondence, remaining in the surviving family of 
Dr. Anderson, should bring it to light. ‘There was not, at that period, 
so great a strictness on the continent as was afterwards shown by the 
French government in relation to British subjects. It was said that he was 
in Ratisbon when the French and Austrian treaty saved it from bombard- 
ment, but there were no Austrian and French treaties but those of July 
and December, 28,. 1801, and the poet only reached Munich in the first 
days of December. Augereau, it is true, menaced Ratisbon, and the poet 
might have gone from thence to Munich, but the treaty was in full force. 
He visited Gottingen on his way to the interior, where he found Augustus 
William and Frederick Schlegel. With the former he made an intimacy 
that ceased only with his life. ‘The life of Augustus William Schlegel 
terminated within a year after his friend’s. Frederick preceded both to 
the grave, in 1828. On the visits of Augustus to this country, he was 
the constant guest of the poet, who had a very high idea of him as a 
man ; his acquirements being undisputed. Never were there two men 
more dissimilar. Augustus Schlegel was talkative upon every subject 
connected with literature, and showed at times no small share of the 
vanity of successful authorship. His friend, Campbell, was the ve 
reverse of this. There was, too, about Schlegel a sort of petit maitre 
bearing, assumed upon occasions, of which Campbell had not a trace. 
The poet was unconstrained, patriotic, and free in his political sentiments. 
Schlegel had mingled too much among the despotic nobles of Germany 
to talk of politics, or find fault with things that were ; notwithstanding 
this he was most agreeable company, and had a very friendly regard for 
Campbell, whose friendship seemed to relax in the German’s regard some 
fifteen years after the period when he introduced him to the narrator. 
On asking him, in the spring of 1836, whether he had heard a from 
Bonn, he replied, that Schlegel, he thought, was altered from what he 
had been, and that there was some coldness in his conduct. This was no 
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more, it is probable, than surmise ; as men get older ‘the expression of 
that warmth of feeling seen in preceding life too commonly weakens, as 
if, when mortal friendships draw towards an inevitable end, nature would 
smooth the way by lessening the strength of the tie to the imagination, 
thus deadening the pain of separation. 

The route taken by the poet to Vienna lay through a country that 
in the preceding summer had been the seat of war, until a suspension of 
arms had been concluded between Moreau and the Austrians at Parsdorf, 
a place in front of Munich, on the 15th of July, 1800. Moreau, con- 
tinually victorious, had fixed his head-quarters at Munich, and was in 
possession of all the country between the Isar and the Inn. The 
suspension of arms, thus signed, it was thought would terminate in peace. 
Four months had passed without hostilities, and it was imagined Camp- 
bell might proceed, on the road towards Vienna without encountering 
personal danger. It had been stipulated between the French and 
Austrians, that hostilities might be renewed on a twelve days’ mutual 
notice. The poet, in the month of November, was journeying as fast as 
he could towards his object, when it was suddenly announced to him, just 
before his arrival at Munich, that on the 28th of the month hostilities 
would recommence, and he found just expired the prescribed notice 
stipulated on either side for such an event. ‘That notice so given was 
scarcely yet known beyond the French and Austrian head-quarters. 
This caused the poet some delay, but he found, having regular passports, 
that he might proceed in the rear of the French army in perfect security, 
as there was little idea entertained in Munich of the Austrians making 
further resistance with success. The battle of Hohenlinden was decisive 
of the fate of the war. The beaten Austrians retired upon Salzburg, 
out of the poet’s route. Moreau soon consented to grant an armistice to 
Austria at Steyer, almost at the gates of Vienna. The poet, after the 
battle, left Munich, and crossed a portion of the battle-field of Hohen- 
linden, in a clumsy German post-chaise. The snow covered the ground, 
which, being high land, was very cold. On emerging from a pine-wood, 
he came upon an open space, where the ravages of the battle were 
horridly visible in the bodies of men and horses lying on the blood-stained 
snow. The French had moved on, and nothing impeded his journey, 
when on a sudden the vehicle stopped, and he missed the postilion, who 
was absent a good three-quarters of an hour. “I had enough around me 
to meditate upon,” said Campbell, “if it had not been so unbearably cold. 
I had lost all patience when the Bavarian scoundrel came up loaded with 
horses’ tails, which he had been cutting off for the sake of the hair. He 
piled these behind the vehicle, and then went his slow pace along.”’ 

The journey was at first tedious enough. It was several days before 
the French drove the Austrians from a bridge which was to be crossed 
over the Inn. The poet saw a skirmish from the walls of a convent 
between some outposts of the French and Austrians,. The latter soon re- 
treated, leaving the way open to Steyer for the French. By that place 
or Lintz the poet might reach Vienna without difficulty. How he em- 
ployed his time afterwards he never mentioned. There can be no doubt 
that he continued to cultivate a further knowledge of the language of 
the country assiduously, and to examine every thing curious connected 
with the more worm 4 subjects of his studies. 

He returned to Scotland in the year 1801, having been absent above 
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twelve months. From his not having yet been in the British metropolis, 
it is most probable that he came back by way of Hamburgh to some 
Seotch port. 

He had not long been at home before he presumed that in the great 
success of the “‘ Pleasures of Hope,” he had a fair ground for soliciting 
the permission of Mundell and Co. to print a handsome edition in 
quarto, by subscription. This may be called the seventh, but the book- 
sellers to whom the copyright belonged named the next edition in 16mo, 
after the subscription quarto, the seventh. The quarto edition, it was 
agreed, should be printed in London, and the poet himself came to town 
for the purpose of superintending the printing by Bensley. He went by 


water to Liverpool from his native city, carrying an introduction to Dr. | 


Currie from his friend Dugald Stewart. i 

The “ Pleasures of Hope,” or indeed any other poem of equal merit, 
could not have obtained the success it did without being sustamed for a 
time, and then proclaimed, as it were by authority, to be worthy of public 
regard. The work that now issues from the publishers’ shelves, unsup- 
ported by latent and too often not very honest means of designation, has 
no chance of success let its merits be what they may. Campbell steered his 
boat with a flowing sail. The auspicious breeze of critical favour, that in 
those days was commanding, wafted to him the patronage of what is styled 
im most undiscerning, uncomplimentary phrase for the interests of truth, 
the “ discerning public.” The success of the poem was what might be 
expected, and no more than it merited. Scotland had been loud in the 
= of the young poet, who had no rival at that time in his native 
and. A writer in one of the magazines*—the only writer who, amidst 
a mass of falsehood and disgraceful rubbish put forth respecting the 
poet since his decease, seems to have known any thing-about him—says 
that Campbell became for a time the “ Lion of Edinburgh.” 

“ The last time I saw you,” said a lady of advanced age, to the poet, 
“was in Edinburgh, when you were swaggering about in a Suwarrow 
‘ jacket.” 

** Yes,” replied Campbell, “ I was then a contemptible puppy.” 

“‘ But that was thirty years ago and more,” she remarked. 

“ Whist, whist,” said Campbell, “it is unfair to reveal both our puppy- 
ism and our years.” 

The poet reached London at the commencement of the spring of 1802. 
At Liverpool, having introduced himself to Dr. Currie with his letter from 
Dugald Stewart, he was hospitably entertained in the doctor’s house, 
ina mode that might be expected from such a disinterested lover of lite- 
rature. He did more, for he introduced him to the noble-hearted Roscoe, 
then resident at Allerton Hall, who was no less kind and attentive to the 
young poet than Dr. Currie had been. Campbell was in weak health 
and nervous. Roscoe, not to the diminution of the poet’s nervousness, 
insisted on mounting him upon a pony for exercise. The poet’s timidity 
on the occasion is well remembered by some of the surviving members 
of the family. Mr. Thomas Roscoe, a friend of the poet’s as well as 
his father, states that he has a perfect recollection of the circumstance, 
and of being diverted at seeing the poet in his nervous equestrianship at 
Allerton, when he himself was quite a boy. 

How long Campbell remained in Liverpool is not clear, probably not 


* Fraser’s Magazine, September, 1844, 
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more than two or three weeks. In a letter from Dr. Currie introducing 
Campbell to Mackintosh and Scarlet, the date, it appears, is February 
26, 1802. The doctor describes the poet as a young man of celebrity, 
author of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” He states that his knowledge of 
him was derived from Dugald Stewart, and. that he had been staying 
some days with him. He remarked that he was a young man of extra- 
ordinary learning and acquirements, unusually quick of apprehension 


and possessing great sensibility, and further that he was on way to 
London to bring out there an edition of his poem, by permission of the 
booksellers to whom he had parted with the copyright before it was 
printed. That the profits of the booksellers having been extraordinary, 
they had only annexed the condition that the edition of the author should 
be of such a nature as not to interfere with their editions ; the work to be 
a quarto, embellished, and printed by Bensley. Dr. Currie then concludes 
by requesting his friends to lay out a fee with the poet, thereby obliging 
the doctor and serving at the same time a man of genius. 

On coming to town it would appear that Campbell commenced writing 
for the newspapers under the auspices of Perry of the Morning Chronicle. 
He was not very successful, nor could it be expected; experience must have 
been wanting. A knowledge of the political topics of the time, and the’ 
art of rapid composition, those essentials in writing for the mass, were not 
the qualities with which Campbell was endowed. Great knowledge of 
literature, care in the choice of words, and slowness in composition were 
impediments in concocting the ephemeral articles of a newspaper. In no 
department of the multifarious literature of the metropolis could the poet 
have been employed with less effect. He must have been an utter stranger 
to the tact which, in the newspaper céntests of that time, when politics ran 
high, must have been more than ever demanded, he had none of that posi- 
tive acquaintance with men and things, connected with political affairs 
which can be obtained at the seat of government alone. Political know- 
ledge was not then diffused as widely as it is at present, and the duties of 
an adroit writer in a London newspaper were not to be acquired in the 
country. It suffices that the poet was unsuccessful, though Perry retained 
him for some time to aid in filling up the poet’s corner of his paper. 

He did not bring out the quarto edition of his poems until he had been 
a twelvemonth in London. I have no means now of comparing it with 
the first, which I had once in my possession for a week or two, using it as 
a guide for directing the printer in the first collected edition of his entire 
works in 1828, which I undertook for him during a period of affliction. 
This copy belonged to the poet and he begged its restoration, as he knew 
not how to obtain another. The quarto is not scarce, and is similar to 
many other works of that day from the elegant press of Bensley. What 
the poet’s pecuniary means were at this time it is not easy to discover. 
His receipts from the ‘“ Pleasures of Hope,” it has been observed, could 
not have taken him to Germany and supported him during above a twelve- 
months’ residence and travelling, and, moreover, he set off immediately 
after their first publication, and before any receipts could have accrued had 
they been his own to receive. The profit on the quarto edition could not 
have been received until 1803, when that edition appeared. It is probable, 
that as Mackintosh had at that time an influence with the booksellers, he 
introduced the poet to some kind of passing literary labour, for their acquaint~ 
ance was immediate, intimate, and lasting. This year he published too, 
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“Lochiel and Hohenlinden” in Edinburgh, dedicated to Dr. Alison, but 
without his name. He also married his cousin, Matilda Sinclair, on the 
11th of October the same year. She was a resident in London, in Park- 
street, Westminster, and they were married at St. Margaret’s. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that he had a fair prospect of supporting a wife at the 
time. After this he paid a visit to Edinburgh. During his attentions to 
his cousin he composed the following lines, which do not exhibit ver 
flatteringly his skill in love strains, or the depth of passionate affection, 
being too artificial, and wanting that quick pulse which beats through 
intensity of amatory feeling. In the list of his pieces in 1828, when ' 
marked off what he wished to be omitted from his collected works, he ex- 
cluded this, which first appeared in an Edinburgh periodical work. 


Air—The Flower of North Wales. 


O cherub content! at thy moss-covered shrine, 

I would all the gay hopes of my bosom resign; 

I would part from ambition thy votary to be, 

And breathe not a vow but to friendship and thee. 


But thy presence appears from my wishes to fly, 

Like the gold-coloured clouds on the verge of the sky ; 
No lustre that hangs on the green willow tree, 

Isso short as the smile of thy favour to me. 


In the pulse of my heart I have nourished a care, 
That forbids me tiiy sweet inspiration to share, 
The noon of my life slow departing I see 

But its years as they pass bring no tidings of thee. 


O cherub content ! at thy moss-covered shrine, 

I would offer my vows if Matilda were mine; 

Could I call her my own, whom enraptured I see, 

I would breathe not a sigh but to friendship and thee ! 


How long he remained in Edinburgh is uncertain. It is probable that 
he very soon returned to London, where rumour stated that he wrote a 
series of articles in defence of the Grenville administration, which appeared 
in an evening paper, and that these were the reasons of his receiving a 
pension of 184/. per annum, out of the Scotch excise. This was made up 
to 300/. per annum, subsequently by Lord Melbourne’s ministry. The 
pension could hardly have been conferred for any such service as that 
above stated. The knowledge of his pecuniary circumstances, and his 
being the foremost poet of that day in merit, his Whig principles, and 
personal knowledge of some of the most distinguished of the party, are 
sufficient to account for the grant which took place in October, 1806. 
The intentions of Fox in the matter being carried out by his successors. 

Campbell projected the publication of a volume upon some subject in 
1805. What it was is uncertain. This is evident from the following 
letter ofthe historian of Leo X. Dr. Currie had died of consumption on 
the 3lst of August in that year, aged fifty. He had gone to Devonshire 
for the establishment of his health, in a milder climate than that of Lan- 
cashire. Roscoe, with that consideration and kindaess which stamped 
true nobility upon his character, hearing the rumour that Campbell was 
about to publish again immediately, and knowing that Dr. Currie’s death 
deprived him of a useful and zealous friend in Liverpool, wrote him the 
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following letter, so worthy of himself, with which I am favoured from 
Mr. Roscoe’s existing correspondence.— 


“‘ My dear sir,— 
“The common sympathy and sorrow which I am sure we both of us 
feel for the loss of our late ever-lamented friend Dr. Currie, would be a 
sufficient apology for this intrusion, even if we were greater strangers to 
each other than I have the happiness to think we are. On the death of 
our friend nothing is more soothing to our feelings, and indeed more 
natural, than to turn towards those whom they have respected and loved, 
and who have returned the friendship with equal warmth ; and that he 
ever regarded you with affectionate kindness is not less certain than that 
you now deeply lament his most unfortunate, and I may add, untimely 
oss. Allow me, then, my dear sir, to say, that amidst these ravages of 
death and warnings of mortality, I feel myself bound, by an additional tie 
to those who once partook with me in the society and friendship of him 
who is no more, and that although the loss of one beloved friend has oc- 
casioned a void in the bosom which can never be supplied, yet nothing 
can afford me more pleasure than an interchange of good shen and of 
mutual kindness and affection with those whom he esteemed and loved. 
If in this view I should be fortunate enough to meet your own sentiments, 
the only proof I shall at present ask of it is, that you will allow me to take 
that interest in the success of your labours which they so eminently de- 
serve, and to render you the same services, as respecting the volume which 
our excellent young friend Mr. Wallace Currie informs me you shortly 
intend to publish, as his father did respecting your last, and which he 
would have repeated with so much pleasure had he still survived. 

‘‘ Favour me, then, with your plan of publication, and such particulars 
as you may think necessary, and be assured, the deserved celebrity of your 
name and the actual merit of your writings, will render it not only an 
easy, but a grateful task to me to furnish you with the suffrages of many 
of my friends, for whom pecuniarily I will be answerable, and whose pay- 
ments I will with the greatest pleasure anticipate. 

“If in this communication I have ventured too far on the presumption, 
either on the grounds of our personal acquaintance, or on those I have 
before stated, let me at least hope to stand excused, and it shall be suffi- 
cient for me to write with such influence as I may obtain in the general 
list of your admirers and friends who by their public approbation of your 
writings will, instead of honouring you, do honour to themselves. 

“ Tam, my dear sir, 
‘‘ Most truly and invariably yours, 
“ Witi1AM Roscoe.” 

“Allerton, 3rd of November, 1805. 


Campbell having taken up his residence at Sydenham after his mar- 
riage, composed there his “‘ Annals of Great Britain, from the Accession 
of George IIT. to the peace of Amiens.” This is a work almost unknown, 
nor had he himself a copy in his library. It seems to have fallen into 
neglect from the time of publication, for it bore about it nothing salient 
or striking that possessed attraction. The poet was not gifted with talent 
of the order necessary to success in that kind of literary labour; and the 
“annals” were little more than a dry catalogue of events. chronologically 


arranged, 
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HORACE SMITH’S POETICAL WORKS.* 


Mr. Horace Smitx is undoubtedly best known by his admirable 
prose fictions, but the collection now first made of his poetical works, 
will insure to their author a well-merited reputation, as an able, graceful, 
and, above all, a natural poet. Remarkable for variety in style and 
manner as also in subject, replete with evidences of a thoughtful mind and 
gentle spirit, and tinctured by a strong tendency to the humorous, still the 
distinctive traits of Mr. TH. Smith’s poetry are the natural and the 
simple ; at the same time that a generous and liberal tone, and a_per- 
vading moral sentiment lend additional charms to his thoroughly un- 
affected and gentlemanly language. Most of the poems included in these 
volumes must be familiar to the readers of the New Monthly Magazine, 
but we shall make a few extracts, to bear out what we have said above; 
and first, as characteristic of the man, shall quote his idea of “ Moral 


Cosmetics.” 


Ye who would save your features florid, 
Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled 
forehead 
From age’s devastation horrid, 
Adopt this plan ;— 
*T will make, in climates cold or torrid, 
A hale old man.— 


Avoid, in youth, luxurious diet, 
Restrain the passions’ lawless riot ; 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 
Be wisely gay : 
So shall ye, spite of age’s fiat, 
Resist decay. 


Seek not in Mammon’s worship pleasure, 
But find your richest, dearest treasure, 
In books, friends, music, polish’d leisure; 
The mind, not sense, 
Make the sole scale by which ye mea- 
sure 
Your opulence. 


| This is the solace, this the science, 

Life’s purest, sweetest, best appliance, 

That disappoints not man’s reliance, 
Whate’er his state ; 

| But challenges, with calm defiance, 

| Time, fortune, fate. 





The common idea of the infelicity of poets is not confirmed either by 
the worldly circumstances, nor the habits of thought and feeling of Mr. 
Horace Smith. ‘And he writes poetry, too,” exclaimed Shelley, his 
voice rising in a fervour of astonishment ; “ he writes poetry and pastoral 
dramas, and yet knows how to make money, and does make it, and is 


still generous.” 


The “ Bard’s Song to his Daughter” is full of tenderness and beauty. 


O daughter dear, my darling child, 
Prop of my mortal pilgrimage, 
Thou who hast care and pain beguiled, 
And wreathed with Spring my wintry 
age,— 
Through thee a second prospect opes 
Of life, when but to live is glee, 
And jocund joys, and youthful hopes, 
Come thronging to my heart through 
thee. 


Backward thou lead’st me to the bowers 
Where love and youth their transports 
gave ; 
While forward still thou strewest flowers 
And bidst me live beyond the grave. 
For still my blood in thee shall flow, 
Perhaps to warm a distant line, 
Thy face my lineaments shall show, 
And e’en my thoughts survive in 
thine. 








* The Poetical Works of Horace Smith, one of the authors of “ Rejected Ad- 


dresses."”? Now first collected, in 2 vols. 


Henry Colburn. 
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408 Horace Smith's 


Yes, Daughter, when this tongue is 
mute— 
This heart is dust—these eyes are 
closed, 
And thou art singing to thy lute 
Some stanza by thy sire composed, 
To friends around thou mayst impart 
A thought of him who wrote the lays, 
And from the grave my form shall start, 
Embodied forth to fancy's gaze. 


Then to their memories will throng 
Scenes shared with him who lies in 
earth. 


, And from the fix 





The cheerful page, the lively song, 


Poetical Works. 


The woodland walk, or festive mirth ; 
Then may they heave the pensive sigh 
That friendship seeks not to control, 
d and thoughtfui eye 
baa! half, unconscious tears may 
roll: — 


Such now bedew my cheek—but mine 
Are drops of gratitude and love, 
That mingle human with divine— 
The gift below, its source above.— 
How exquisitely dear thou art 
Can only be by tears express’d, 
And the fond thrillings of my heart 
While thus I clasp thee to my breast. 


We would gladly have quoted the brief but exquisite versification of 
“ An Apologue on Man,” from Dr. Sheridan, as also verses deprecato 


of the shutting up of churches on 


all except Sundays, and the sensible 


stanzas on a “ Libelled Benefactor,” but must pass to a sonnet, in the 


man 


agement of which much classical taste and feeling is exhibited. 


It is 


written “On the Statue of a Piping Faun.” 


Hark ! hear’st thou not the pipe of 
Faunus, sweeping, 
In duicet glee, through Thessaly’s do- 
main ? 
Dost thou not see embower’d wood- 
nymphs peeping 
To watch the graces that around him 
reign ; 
While distant vintagers, and peasants 
reaping, 


Stand in mute transport, listening to | 
the strain; 
And Pan himself, beneath a pine-tree 


Looks round, and smiles, and drops to 
sleep again ? 
O happy Greecé ! while thy blest sons 
were rovers 
Through all the loveliness this earth 
discovers, 
They in their minds a brighter region 
founded, 
Haunted by gods and sylvans, nymphs 
and lovers, 
Where forms of grace through sunny 
landscapes bounded, 
By music and enchantment all sur- 





sleeping, 


And now for a brief illustration of the humorous. 


rounded. 


From such now 


familiar stories as ‘‘ The Gouty Merchant and the Stranger,” and “ The 


Two Bracelets,” let us select ‘‘ The 


A Frenchman seeing, as he walk’d, 
A friend on t’other side the street, 
Cried ‘“ Hem !” 
stalk’d 
An Englishman along the road ; 
One of those Johnny Raws we meet 
In every sea-port town abroad, 
Prepared to take and give offence 


Englishman in France.” 


The Briton thought this exclamation 
Meant some reflection on his nation, 


exactly as there) So bustling to the Frenchman’s side, 


** Mounseer Jack Frog,” he fiercely cried, 

“ Pourquoi vous dire ‘ Hem !’ quand moi 
passe ?” 

Eyeing the querist with his glass, 

The Gaul replied,—“* Monsieur God- 





Partly, perhaps, because they speak 
About as much of French as Greek, 
And partly from the want of sense. 


dem, : 


Pourquoi vous passe quand moi dire 
‘Hem ?’?” 


Happy are we in feeling that so much talent and versatility, and so 


much correct feeling and pleasant philanthropy, still sends forth contri- 
butions which are among the most valued in the New Monthly Magazine, 
for in the words of the great poet before quoted, and who publicly ex- 
pressed his regard for Mr. Smith— 
Wit and sense, 
Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 


Make this dull world a business of delight, 
Are all combined in H. 8. 
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A SUMMER IN RUSSIA. 
Cnap. IV. 


. 
PETERHOFF——COURT LIFE—THE IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


Within ’twas brilliant all, and light, 

A thronging scene of figures bright; 

As when the setting sun has given 

Ten thousand hues to summer even, 

And from their tissue fancy frames 

Aerial knights and fairy dames! Scorr. 
His ready speech flow’d fair and free, 

In phrases of gentlest courtesy; 

Yet seem’d that tone and gesture bland 

Less used to sue than to command! Ibid. 


The Palace—The Cottage—The Banquet—The Cuisine—The Theatre—The 
Supper—The Gala—The Parade—The Drawing-room—The Soirée—Im- 
perial Frolics—The Camp of Cadets—The Féte of the Grand Duchess 
Olga—The Tsar in his Domestic and Social Relations. 


PETERHOFF is now the favourite summer residence of the court ; that is 
to say, the receptions and the larger entertainments are given within the 
palace, an immense building, whose long white facades are out of keeping 
with its gilt cupolas; but the different members of the imperial family 
have each their separate villas, in which they actually live. The immediate 
environs of the palace, which stands upon a very respectable elevation, for 
Russia, are laid in the formal taste of straight alleys and canals, which 
supply waterworks inferior only to the “grandes eaux” of Versailles, 
but the general character of the grounds is parkish, and, when the trees 
arrive at a greater age, will be imposing, for the views of the broad Neva 
and Cronstadt, with its shipping, and of the distant spires of the capi- 
tals, are very judiciously framed in vistas. 

At a few minutes’ walk from the house, at Mont Plaisir, is a Dutch 
toy, the low, black wooden cottage from which Peter the Great loved 
to look out upon his infant fleet. The bed on which he breathed his last, 
and other rude memorials of his simple tastes and habits, are preserved 
here, and we contemplated them with an interest still fresh, for we had not 
yet undergone, as it was our subsequent fate to do, interminable displays 
of ruinous hats, mouldy breeches and broken tobacco pipes, belonging 
to the father of his country, to say nothing of the respective hides of 
his favourite horse, dog, and valet! equally well tanned. 

Our diplomatic friends of all countries had assured us that we should 
be indulged with but one sheet upon our beds, a ‘sort of compromise, as 
many of the Russians dispense with even this moderate allowance ; we 
were, however, agreeably surprised at finding a pair, which, in truth, we 
had earned most amply, as a day of some sixteen hours constant ex- 
posure, in full uniform, to sun and wind, the criticism of courtiers, and 
the queries of an autocrat, however kind, and even flattering, had ex- 
hausted us physically and mentally. 

The next morning was devoted to formal visits to the heads of depart- 
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ments, and at four o’clock we mustered in a large and lofty room, the 
walls of which are covered by a panelling of pictures by Rotali, repre- 
senting the female head in every possible variety of expression and 
coiffure. 

4 the great officers of state, the aides-de-camp of the royalties on a 
visit to the empress, and the guests were assembled, in undress uniform, 
and, as soon as a prévocation of schnaps, liqueurs, dried fish, radishes, and 
other stimulants had been handed round, we adjourned to dinner at the 
chevalier table, which was laid in a well-lighted hall, of handsome propor- 
tions, and two stories in height. The character of the cuisine is some- 
thing between the French and the German, but there are some plats 
peculiarly aboriginal, such as two cold soups, one a sour solution of fish, 
which would extort a shudder from an uimaux, and the other a 
literal mint-sauce, with cubes of salmon floating in it, which in hot 
weather is really not so insufferable as might be expected. The wines 
were French and Rhenish, except sherry, which was exclusively provided 
as indispensible to a Briton. 

Among the servants there were several negroes wearing turbans 
and half Oriental dresses, their breed having been preserved since 
the time of Peter the Great, and from one of the imperial caoutchoucs, 
“a Helicon of ink,” Poushkin, the greatest of Russian poets, was 
maternally descended. Others wore gorgeous livery jackets (the tails 
being infinitesimal), embroidered all over with a salmi of eagles, and a 
bonnet decorated with a plume of ostrich feathers. In other particulars 
the arrangements were European. 

In the evening Berton and Page played very agreeably in two light 
French vaudevilles, in the pretty littletheatre within the palace walls. At 
the bottom of the affiche the number of minutes required for the repre- 
sentation was stated, and at the appointed second the curtain fell, such is 
the strictness of drill, even in matters of amusement. 

The supper was pleasantly arranged on innumerable round tables, 
holding from four to eight persons, which allowed an easy access, and 
enabled the guests to form their own familiar combinations. 

The empress’s birth-day, which, in other years is the greatest féte of 
Russia, and celebrated with a magnificent display of the rival elements, 
fire and water-works, was kept on this occasion with less gaiety and 
splendour, the court-mourning for her daughter, the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra, not having yet expired; but nevertheless the spectacle was 
maintained from morning till night with uninterrupted energy. The 
ceremonies opened with a solemn mass in the court chapel, which is 
rather small, but very richly decorated. The chanting was strikingly 
beautiful, as the voices of the Russians are naturally harmonious, and 
they all seem to have an inborn taste for music. The priest who 
officiated, a superb primo basso, engaged for the gala, had a most im- 
am. gure, some two yards and a half in length, with a beard and 

ir which halved this distance, and a voice as powerful and voluminous 
as Lablache’s. The Tsar embraced all his family most affectionately, 
kissing the Cesarewitch and the Grand Duke Michael on the forehead. 

We left the chapel for the great square, as the empress’s own regiment 
of cuirassiers, a splendid ely of giants, was to be inspected on foot. 


Their uniform consists of a white coat, a cuirass covered with red cloth, 
bearing the empress’s cipher in the centre of a gilt star, jack boots, and 
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a helmet, crested with a silver eagle « display ” @ truly Roman head- 
piece, which sets off admirably the Tsar's heroic cast of countenance. He 
and his son had assumed the uniform in compliment to the day, but the 
coat, as they both—dare we admit it ?—have a tendency to what Mr. 
Newman would call development, does not display their figures to the best 

) ; the extreme scantiness of the skirt mc glimpses of the 
Westphalian features relied on in the story of the “stout gentleman.” 
They marched the men past the empress’s carriage, with a long, dancing 
step, the toe being pointed, and the foot never wholly brought to bear on 
the ground, an awkward, ludicrous, fatiguing, and unpractical move- 
ment. 

The parade was followed by a baise main, at which we were all presented 
to the empress and kissed her hand. She yet retains the appearance of 
having been very pretty, in her earlier life, and her profile recalls that of 
the recumbent statue of her lovely mother, Louisa of Prussia, in which 
the sculptor Rauch has expressed, in marble, the holy calmness of a 
resigned death, with exquisite truth and feeling. 

The large family which she has borne to the emperor, the cruelty of 
the climate, and the fearful trials of nerve which she experienced on their 
accession to the throne, have all wrecked her constitution; but, though she 
is @ mere outline, and her voice is difficult to catch from her feebleness, 
and the palsied movement of her head, she has such an undaunted spirit 
in sustaining her part of the pageant, that she is absent from but few of 
the court ceremonies. It is to be hoped that a Sicilian winter may have 
supplied her with fresh strength to support the necessary routine of re- 
presentation. 

The subsequent dinner was a full-dress affair, ‘distinguished by a 
single toast—the health of the empress—and vy the presence of soup 
made of the sterlet, the celebrated fish of the Wolga, which approaches 
somewhat in taste to the eel, but is of an infinitely more delicate and 
exquisite flavour, and, like the Strasbourg goose, is prized chiefly for its 
liver. This fish is the subject of competition as to its size and freshness 
among Russian gourmets and millionaires, and fabulous sums are paid 
for its transmission; the nearest part of the river, at which it is found in 
its highest excellence, being at a distance of several hundred versts from 
Petersburg. 

A drive on a ligne in the evening was a pleasant escape from the 
crowded dining-hall, and having touched upon the empress’s villa, Alex- 
andra, fitted up with the simplicity of an English cottage, we adjourned 
toan evening party at the Grand 5 fr Marie’s (Leuchtenberg), which 
was devoted to tea and petits-jeux. The former was, as usual, delicious, 
though at first the extract might be considered too aromatic by a British 

ate, trained to “full-bodied family Pekoe,” and other aliases for an 
infusion of grilled sloe-leaves and chopped stable-brooms ; and the latter 
were maintained with a vigour and spirit worthy of gambols in our “ old 
house at home.” 

Undoubtedly the practice of this species of relaxation from the stiffness 
and formality of a court, places the guests infinitely more at their ease, 
and, except when theatricals or music are the order of the evening, re- 
lieve, a great deal of géne and embarrassment. The members of the 
imperial family all took their parts honestly, and it was distinctly under- 
stood that they were liable to all the penalties and forfeitures attached to 
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a violation.of the established laws of the games, some of which were 
lively almost to romping; and more than one fair brow glowed and 
glistened through its dishevelled tresses, in the ardour of escape and 
pursuit. 

The principal evolutions were “ La Guerre,” a sort of ‘“ prisoner’s-base ;” 
“* Le Chat et la Souris,” which describes itself; “‘ La Bague,” a ring passed 
from hand to hand, on a cord, extended in a circle; exchanging seats; and 
a sort of grand promenade—all holding hands in single file—through 
= part of the house. 

e temperature of the rooms and the pace, which were both exces- 
sive, and the being buttoned up to the throat in uniform, rendered these 
exercises rather severe, particularly as they were executed on a polished 
parquet, practicable enough for feet accustomed to nine months’ sliding 
upon ice in the course of the year, but somewhat perilous to the high- 
heeled boots of a native of a more habitable zone. Such, indeed, was 
the impetus, that it became necessary to establish a “ long stop,” and the 
Tsar himself—the sworn enemy of the movement party—undertook this 
congenial office. 

When the solid avalanche of some of his male courtiers bore heavily 
down upon him, his size and strength enabled him coolly to breast the 
charge, and to throw them lightly off, but when the prettiest of the maids 
of honour precipitated themselves—dare we say—rather wilfully into his 
arms, he seemed to reel back, and in the act of recovering himself to clasp 
them more stringently than the mere laws of gravitation would warrant. 
There is nothing, however, of scandal in this playful gallantry exhibited. 
before the whole court. 

In the morning the whole corps of cadets was paraded, two thousand 
five hundred strong, and executed their manceuvres with perfect precision 
and steadiness. Among them were the two younger sons of the empe- 
ror, the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael, boys of fifteen and twelve 
years of age, who were afterwards told off as sentries, and proved them- 
selves to be highly accomplished privates. There is nothing of mere 
display in all this, for the young Imperialities go through the whole course 
of strict drill, and laborious professional training, which is exacted from 
the meanest of the corps. 

After the parade we visited their encampment, and found them as- 
sembled at a very uninviting and homely dinner, and dressed in coarse 
clothing. The boys, as they had passed some weeks under canvas, in a 
raw and damp summer, did not look healthy, and there was a perceptible 
want of that freshness of complexion and joyous expression which cha- 
racterise our large public schools. There is something to be allowed, no 
doubt, for the very unbecoming admixture of Tartar blood, which would 
account for muddy, sallow cheeks and rather level profiles, but it is im- 
possible not to feel that a system of checking all the warmer impulses of 
youth, and moulding them into an uniform temperament, must destroy 
that buoyant elasticity of mind and body, which belongs to that happy 


The whole corps. was chosen from among the sons of the nobility, a 
word of wide signification in Russia, and yet we did not remark one, who 
bore the stamp of high birth, or would have passed muster as gentleman- 
like in appearance. 


We passed a similar evening to the one just described at Znamsky, one 
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.of the many villas belonging to the empress, which is beautifully citeum- 
stanced, and contains some most enjoyable rooms; one of them, »in 
which we oo the “ appartement Gree,” is fitted up with decorations 
of unimpeachable taste in the style of Pompeii. 

In our subsequent visits to Peterhoff we generally availed ourselves of 
the court steamer, which makes several voyages to and from Peters- 

in the course of the day, and is reserved for the exclusive use of 
the imperial officers and guests. 

Among the other entertainments at which we were present was the 

e of the Grand Duchess Olga, a worthy namesake and representative 
of the royal, or rather ducal saint, who first introduced Christianity 
among the barbarous and pagan vassals of her infant son. Public opinion has 
not over-rated her beauty, which is as essentially statuesque, as a creation 
fresh from the hands of Pygmalion. A legitimate consciousness of high 
birth, and the habit of mingling constantly in public have given her an 
expression of dignity and repose which, with the faultless outline and 
position of her Grecian head, the finished chiselling of her features, and 
the pale purity of her complexion, contributes to support this character 
of “ breathing marble.” 

Upon these several occasions, however, there was no substantial dif- 
ference in the mode of passing our time as to ceremonies aud amuse- 
ments, and perhaps I have already ventured to say too much, but a 
glimpse of every-day life at the only court of Europe which is swayed 
by an absolute sovereign, may be deemed interesting. As, firstly, I have 
carefully refrained from retailing a single conversation or even remark, 
though many were thrown off with the utmost frankness ; and as, secondly, 
the sketch which I have drawn can only convey pleasing impressions, I 
cannot reproach myself with an ungrateful return for kindness of which 
I am deeply sensible. 

In all the relations of private life the Tsar is admitted to be unexcep- 
tionable, and it is impossible to see the easy and playful bearing of his 
family around him, and his ready and cordial reception of them, without 
feeling that this is no exhibition of domestic tenderness performed for the 
ow benefit, but the true prompting of a sincere and affectionate 

eart. 

His application to business is indefatigable, and his tastes and habits 
are simple and severe, as if he had imposed upon himself an abstinence 
from all luxuries ; for his bed, a leather bag tilled with straw, and his 
Spartan dinner would probably induce a British tea-boy to give imme- 
diate warning. 

It is not to be wondered at that he is fond of passing his few leisure 
moments among his children, as he would find it difficult to surround 
himself with a society comprising more personal beauty, inteliect, accom- 
plishment, and refinement of manners. He has set them an example of 
courtesy to strangers and guests, and most implicitly have they fol- 
lowed it. 

All this may be voted too couleur de rose, but upon reviewing calmly, 
at some distance of time, my recollections of what passed daily around 
me, I cannot with justice admit that the picture is overcharged. It must 
be confessed, that when the Tsar takes a stranger aside and talks in the 
free, unreserved tone of a private gentleman, so as to put his hearer com- 
pletely at his ease, it is difficult to form any but a favourable estimate of 
the Jupiter who has laid aside his thunderbolt, and “smoothed the terrors 
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of his brow :” perhaps in the next half hour he is again before you, 
looking omnipotence and breathing command, at the head of his count- 
less troops, or in some position in which the grandeur of his 
a ce, or a sense of his unlimited power places him far above his 
conten ; and you doubt the accuracy of your own memory, and hesi- 
tate to recollect you have been engaged en duel in equal dialo 
with this majestic incarnation of autocracy, to whose absolute will Pro- 
vidence has intrusted the lives and fortunes of sixty millions of the in- 
habitants of the universe. 
So much for the Tsar in his private capacity, and though this ‘is not 

et the place for political discussion, no impartial traveller can visit 
Diods without being impressed with the conviction that the gigantic 
difficulties of his position afford an apology, or at least. palliation for 
many acts, which, at the dead time of year, furnish journalists and novel- 
ists with the foundation of a tale of horrors. 


Cuap. V. 


THE CAMP, MILITARY AND RELIGIOUS. 


A thousand did I say? I ween 


Thousands on thousands there were seen. 
— * * x . * 


In crossing ranks, extending far, 
Forming a camp irregular! 

Next Marmion mark’d the Celtic race, 
Of different language, form, and face. 
. a * * * 


Just then the chiefs their tribes array’d, 

And wild and garish semblance made. 

On the field, 

MicuakEt and his angels prevalent, 

Encamping, placed in guard their watches round. 
* . * ” * * 








At last, 

Far in the horizon to the north appear’d, 
From skirt to skirt, a fiery region, stretch’d 
In battailous aspéct; on nearer view 
Bristled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid spears, and helmets thronged. 

bd ° ° ° bd ° Paradise Lost. 
Go, Micuaet! of celestial armies prince! 

Yet, trained in camps, he knew the art 

To win the soldier’s hardy heart. Scott. 


Variety of Nations, Anachronism of Russian Arms—Cavalry and Infantry— 
Cossacks—Circassians contrasted with Bedouins—Tour of the Camp— 
Parallel with Poor-law Commissioners—The Commander-in-chief—The 
Heirs Apparent—The Present and Future—The “ Retraite’*—The National 
Evening Hymn. 


HAvina received an invitation from the Grand Duke Michael, the 
commander-in-chief of the Russian army, to visit the camp assembled 
at Krasnoi Celo (the Red Village), about six and twenty versts from 
Petersburg, we arrived there early one morning, and found a street of 
neat wooden houses (built for the officers of higher rank), in one of which 
quarters were assigned to us. Horses were placed at our disposal, and 
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nee stam, vied with each other in showing us every attention and 
kindness ; with these advantages we attended, during four days, the 
wa, “gi manceuvres executed by different arms of the service. 
sigh a me was spread over an Rew plain, contained above 
ighty thousand men under canvas, and comprised e variety of 
nation and costume, and this intermixture of troops ethehand equipped 
in the newest European manner, with Cossacks, Calmucs, Circassians, 
and representatives of the wild tribes furnished by Siberia and the Asiatic 
frontier, was full of anachronism, to be paralleled only by the delightful 
play of the “ Rovers,” in the Anti-Jacobin, in which the Prussian gre- 
iers of “the Seven Years’ War,” are supported by a Roman legion, 
under Curius Dentatus, in storming the Abbey of Quedlinburg. The 
‘ne plus ultra” percussion musket was brought into juxta-position with 
bows and arrows of a rude and feeble make, which our “merry” archers 
would have scorned, as old-fashioned, at the battle of Cressy, and the 
epaulette and aiguillette of a smart frock-coated aide-de-camp brushed 
against the chain-mail hood and spiked scull-cap of a Calmuc warrior, 
who looked as if he were harnessed to try a passage of arms in “the 
listed field of Askelon” with Richard the Lion-hearted. 

Undoubtedly, as a military spectacle, there is nothing in Europe to be 
compared with the Russian army. I have seen camps of Austrians, 
Prussians, and French, without descending to the smaller, but beautifully 
turned-out troops of Sardinia, or to the lowest bathos of absurdity, the 
macaroni-eaters of our ‘‘fat friend” of Naples; but for numbers and 
variety, and for size, appearance, discipline, and appointments of the 
men and horses, the Russians are, beyond comparison, the most striking 
to the eye, both of a soldier and a non-combatant. 

Nothing can exceed the steadiness of the infantry and cavalry, but 
every thing seemed to be executed in too mechanical a manner, and even 
a charge appeared to be valued less for its solid impetus, than for the 
giving an opportunity of halting suddenly in line and dressing a front, 
unbroken by the projection of a single rebellious nose. 

In fact the whole system smacked infinitely more of smartness on 
_ than utility in active service. The charge of the cavalry was 
oose, and the idea rose involuntarily, that our Life Guards, or any 
a ‘“‘heavies,” could have easily crashed through their open ranks. 

he infantry marched, as I have Tecatthed above, with an infinitely 
nearer approach to dancing than is ever displayed in a British quadrille, 
and it is quite inconceivable that the men should be taught an un- 
natural and unsightly step, which is harassing even on smooth turf, 
and would undoubtedly be instantly abandoned if Schamyl, the Abd-el- 
Kader of the Caucasus, was hanging on the flanks of a capering bat- 
talion. 

They form squares quickly and steadily, but as the front rank does not 
kneel, and the rear-rank is consequently only employed in loading, it 
may be a question whether they have stability enough, or could throw in 
a sufficiently heavy fire to repulse the determined rush of well-disciplined 
cavalry. They profess, however, to have never experienced any important 
inconvenience from the system. 

The Cossacks for outpost duty, and the rough work of light cavalry, 
I should suppose, are quite unrivalled, for men and horses are homeepa- 
thics, and live on a strictly infinitesimal diet. 1 was surprised to find the 
horses so small and weak, and apparently showing so little blood; but 
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these ewe-necked and cat-hammed ponies will make incredible marches 


in any , and will charge with the emphasis of a run-away engine 

The men are remarkably fine, well made, long-moustached, soldier- 
like fellows, whose short jackets, loose trousers, and tall schakos balancing, 
almost at right angles, upon one ear, give them a very saucy look 
of service. — ride short, in small high-peaked saddles, and as 
they come down shaking their lances, and uttering their wild cries (the 
original hourd by-the-by) it is easy to understand the panic experienced 
by the broken remnant of the veterans of Marengo and Austerlitz. 

There is some trifling difference in the colour and shape of the uniform 
of the Cossacks of the Black Sea, the Crimea, and the Don, but their 
character and appointments are essentially the same. The artillery of the 
latter, who are mere natural marksmen, and wholly without scientific 
education, riddled their target at the distance of twelve hundred paces, 
to an extent which the regular branch of the service could not approach, 
though it is an arm in which the Russians are particularly strong, and 
upon which they lavish care and money without limit. 

One evening we took the tour of the camp, and first visited the quarter 
of the Circassians, whom we found engaged in practising some of their 
peculiar exercises. Their uniform is becoming, and consists of a round 
cap, trimmed with fur, and a tunic and trousers of blue or brown cloth, 
the seams of both of which are covered with silver lace. To the breast 
of the coat is attached a sort of perpendicular piping, which contains their 
cartridges. ‘They were employed in firing, when at full speed, with a 
pistol, at an object, generally a piece of paper placed on the ground, or 
i swooping from their saddles so as to pick it up, recovering their balance 
with marvellous quickness and steadiness. Many of their positions and 
movements reminded me of my old friends the Arabs, but these moun- 
taineers, who are well-knit strong men, and effectively equipped, would 
make short work of the slight-framed and half-armed Bedouin. Their 
ee daggers, and pistols are splendid in material and workman- 
ship. 
We extended our researches to every part of the camp, in spite of the 
overpowering fumes of the cabbage soup, indispensable to the Russian sol- 
dier, which rejoices in the name of chtchi,—a sound to be conveyed only 
by such a sneeze as this pitiless climate can generate ; we generally 
found the men gathered into groups, singing a slow and plaintive song, in 
very good time, with by no means inharmonious voices. Some were even 
indulging in a solemn sort of prance, with high action, and intense gravity, 
their comrades acting as a vocal orchestra. 

The summer had been very wet and severe, and yet there were but few 
invalids in the hospitals, which are extensive, admirably managed, and 
furnish every comfort that could tempt a sick man from his damp canvas. 
The general appearance, however, of the men was decidedly not healthy, 
and they all had a pale, wan look; some of this being probably due to 
the commissaries, who appear desirous of outstripping our own poor-law 
commissioners in their experiments in “ corporibus vilibus,” as to the 
ee of food requisite to prevent a divorce between the soul and 
t : 

The. Grand Duke Michael took the chief command himself during the 
whole of our stay at the camp, and, as he is an enthusiastic soldier, and 
bas every possible evolution by heart, things passed off smoothly and satis- 
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factorily. On one occasion he was so pleased with some infantry ma- 
neuvres, which were beautifully executed, that he called up the command 
ing officers, and a series of accolades, such as we have before deseribed, 
took place, though, at the moment of depressing the head, the performers, 
being on horseback, seemed to be engaged in a struggle to pull each other 
out of their saddles, rather than in a complimentary embrace. 

The Grand Duke was too young to have shared in the dangers of the 
French invasion, but took part in the campaigns of Persia, Turkey, and 
Poland. He interests himself much in the well-being and personal com- 
fort of the private soldier, though, by the time that his orders reach the 
recipient of his benevolence, they have been filtered through so many sub- 
ordinates, who each abstract a considerable toll, that a very inadequate 
result is finally obtained. 

As the regiments of which he is colonel-in-chief, marched past, 
the men, in giving the usual chorus, “ We hope to do better next 
time,” seemed to throw something more of personal heartiness into their 
tone: the officers, by-the-by, when they salute in marching past, turn 
their eyes and the upper part of their “we Se like sun-flowers, towards the 
object of their reverence, and this distortion, added to the pas de ballet, 
before alluded to, produces the effect of a calamity—happily unknown to 
the faculty—namely, a simultaneous attack of paralysis and St. Vitus’s 
Dance. 

Nothing could exceed the courtesy with which every thing was ex- 
plained to us, or the provident kindness which we experienced at the hands 
of our host; and, as he is full of wit, humour, and anecdote, and that 
bonhommie, which sheds its pleasing influence over every act and word, 
I shall always class the days which we spent in his society, as among the 
most interesting and agreeable of a life, which has not been without its 
white moments—“ non sine creta.” 

With the exception of one day, on which we were bidden by the Cesa- 
rewitch, we dined at the grand duke’s table, which was generally laid in a 
pavilion in the garden, as the weather was very hot, and on two occasions 
tea parties were improvised by the Grand Shaheed Marie (the Cesarevna) 
and her namesake and sister-in-law (of Leuchtenberg)—once in a tent 
pitched on a mound in the centre of the field of action, and again in a ve 
pretty Swiss cottage, standing on a wooded knoll, surrounded by shady 
ravines. ‘These were pleasant variations from the noise, glare, and heat 
of six hours daily soldiering under a burning sun, tempered only by 
clouds of dust ol smoke—a severe campaign for a civilian. 

The Duke of Leuchtenberg and the Cesarewitch were both present, but 
did not take a very prominent part in the manceuvres. The latter, though 
he has not the noble presence, nor the severe beauty of his father, has an 
amiable and intelligent countenance, and a powerful, but somewhat heavy 
frame ; if he wants, however, the ubiquitous energy, and inflexible deter- 
mination, with which Nicholas overbears difficulties, and commands im- 
plicit obedience, perhaps, the “gentler morals” of his disposition, and his 
courteous cordiality, may lead him to exercise hereafter an equal influence 
over the affections of his subjects. He has lately taken his first lesson in 
government, during his father's absence in the south of Europe, but, as 
there can be no independence of thought or action in delegated authority, 
it is impossible to learn the actual progress of the pupil ;' his real ‘charac- 
ter and abilities cannot be thorou fl ascertained until he is summoned 
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to undertake the awful responsibilities which await him, for frequently the — 
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exercise of power, and the of circumstances develop qualities, 
the existence of which is unsuspected even by the ’ 

The em s second son—the Grand Ecnstantine, the Grand 
Admiral of Russia, who has been for some time employed in a voyage of 
naval inspection, is said to be more imbued with his father’s spirit, and to 
have already displayed, though a boy in years, that sterner stuff, which is 
requisite to carry out the “ferrea jura” of despotism: so that perhaps the 
next generation of the house of Romanoff may, like the present, witness 
a waiver of his birthright on the part of the elder brother, in favour of 
the more ambitious and energetic younger. 

On the night before our departure from ‘the camp, ‘we attended the 
“‘ retraite,” one of the most impressive and touching ceremonies I ever 
beheld in my life. 

The short-lived summer had already begun to wane, and the cold trans- 

nt light, peculiar to a polar evening waxed fainter, but without the 

im hazy indistinctness, which blends objects into confusion in an English 

nightfall. Here a sort of subdued clearness of tone brought out in strong 

relief infinite masses of men, over which the eye ranged exhausted, until 

the perspective was finally lost in a row of white tents, standing like 
against the horizon. 

The troops had formed a living wall in front of the imperial family, 
who stood surrounded by the various commanding officers, and all main- 
tained a silence “deep as death’”—not a limb stirred—uot the faintest 
breath was heard in the holy calm of the evening; all was hushed and 
motionless; when suddenly, a fugleman gave the expected signal, and, 
in a moment, every head was bared, and every voice uplifted in the na- 
tional evening hymn. . 

RUSSIAN NATIONAL HYMN.* 

I. 

How weak our accents, Heavenly Sire! to raise, 
Worthy of thee, our song of thankful praise ; 
Great on thy throne of clouds, earth’s lower sphere, 
And in the meanest dew-drop’s sparklin el | 
By day and night with radiance girt, O Lord, 
God omnipresent, everywhere adored ! 


II. 
High in the fleecy clouds, that glow with gold, 
The image of thy Godhead we behold, 


* I obtained a literal prose translation of the Russian words, and have ven- 
tured to turn it into verse, in the same metre as the original, adhering as 
closely to the text, as the bold, abrupt, and disjointed style would permit, and 
forbearing, scrupulously, to sacrifice the meaning to a pet rhyme, or a striking 
antithesis. The reader will not fail to observe a remarkable resemblance to Pope’s 
“Universal Prayer.”—The words within brackets are to be omitted in singing, as 
otherwise the lines would exceed the length prescribed by the music, and the 
sense is sufficiently perfect without their introduction. ‘How much our Creator 
in heaven is worthy of glory! Our tongue cannot pronounce it! Great on the 
throne in the clouds; on the earth; in the interior of a sparkle of dew; everywhere 
God! Everywhere thou art adored; the same splendours surround thee day and 
night. Thy golden fleece presents to us the image of thy divinity; with our 
prayer-books we express thy glory; receive from us the homage of our gratitude, 
as a sweet perfume dedicated with constancy. It is thy sun which gives light to 
all living beings. Almighty! thou lovest us thy children; thou nourishest us 
ye ivene ,and preparest for us a Zion; thou visitest those who have sinned, U 

; ‘ad it is thy body which thou offerest them as food. Great God! receive at 
the foot of thy throne the feeble accents of our voice, and complete that which 
we implore as morning dew. It is in our hearts that we erect altars to thee; and 
to adore thee, O Lord, and to praise thee shall be our eternal law.” 
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While in the words of thine own hallow’d pray’r 
We strive thy boundless glories to declare ; 
Accept the grateful homage, which we bring 
Like frankincense, a constant offering. 


’ 
‘Il. 


Thine is the equal sun, that shines above, 

O’er all the children of thy watchful love,— 

Watchful to feed them with paternal care, 

And for thy chos’n a Zion to prepare ; 

THY hand, that on the sinner’s head [in wrath] descends, 
In mercy still, bless’d food! thy [saving] body sends! 


IV. 


Almighty! deign the humble calls to own 

We lay before the footstool of thy throne! 
Vouchsafe to grant the blessings we implore, 

As morn’s soft dew-drops shed their genial store ; 
While in our hearts to thee we altars raise, __ 
Our changeless law shall be thy pray’r and praise ! 


The music is sweet, solemn, and exquisitely adapted to express the 
humility of prayer, and the simultaneous burst of harmonized sounds 
swelled, and rose to the vault of heaven with a thrilling effect, while a 

et deeper interest was excited by the moral spectacle of this countless 
host, these “ thousands and tens of thousands of mighty men of war, 
all equally—from the arbiter of the fate of millions to the meanest sol- 
dier—united in the attitude of reverent, and meek devotion, and pouring 
forth, as it were, one voice and one heart in praise and thanksgiving to 
their common Maker. 

It has been my lot to be twice present at military Masses, performed 
on a gigantic scale, which, however, bore no resemblance to the cere- 
mony which I have so feebly attempted to describe. One of them, which 
took place at Verona, was a mere ecclesiastical field-day, where the offices 
of religion were illustrated with the pomp and circumstance of war. _ 

The troops were drawn up under arms as if for a review; the arrival 
of the Viceroy of Lombardy was announced by the thunder of artillery, 
booming along the line ; and the officiating priest—the minister of that 
faith, which inculcates “ good will amongst men”—knelt at the central 
altar, amidst the waving of plumes, the glancing of helmets, the clang of 
sabres, the roll of drums, the brattle of trumpets, and a grand final 
operatic crash of all the bands brigaded en masse. Even the most so- 
lemn and mystic rite of the Roman Catholic Church—the elevation of 
the Host—was received with the same salute, as the presence of a mortal 
monarch. j 

But here was neither proud pageantry to dazzle the eye, nor the pealing 
strains of elaborate music to ravish the ear. All was pure and lowly. 
The soldiers had laid aside their arms, and the “earthly great” their 
rank, as if the emblems of physical force, and the social distinctions of 
mere human assumption were inconsistent with the true worship of the 
God of peace, in whose sight all men are alike, and to whom their 
united homage was now salaied in the simple words, and unadorned 
melody of the national hymn. The Lord’s prayer was subsequently 
read, and we all dispersed in silence to our respective quarters, as if under 
the influence of feelings too big for utterance. 
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BAN TUVA'L 


BY CHARLES HOOTOWN. 


I, 


Accusation. 


Baw Tovar a man has slain ; 
Sad it is aman to slay. 

None can make him live again, 
None undo thy deed, Tuvai. 

Who, in time of misery, 

Will compassion have on thee ? 


Ah, he was a harmless one ! 
Damage-doing is thy trade : 
Mischief in him was there none, 

But of mischief thou art made. 
Thou, who has a heart that can 
Cut in twain the life of man. 


Think upon so dark a deed, 
Done for all eternity ! 

Deeds are but th’ eternal seed 
We are sowing day by day. 
If the seed thou sow’st is crime, 
Thou shalt die in harvest time. 


I have heard the Father say— 
And have bless’d his holy breath— 
How the good find out a way, 
Smooth and flow’ry, after death. 
There the slain one travels free, 
There Tuvai will never be. 


Never more you two can meet : 
Far away his soul would fly, 
If it heard the bloody feet 
Of Tuvai approaching nigh. 
Shudders run my flesh along, 
When [ think upon thy wrong. 


O, if I had seen his blood, 

Blank and dim mine eyes had grown; 
Upright then mine hair had stood, 

It chill’d me to the bone. 


Yet thou saw’st it undismay’d : 
Harsh Tuvai was not afrai 


Is the world of life confin’d 
To the bodies that we see ? 
Are not living things of mind 
Rushing through futurity ? 
These would surely me beset, 
If my hands with blood were wet. 


Yet thou wand’rest in the night, - 
Fancyless as in the noon : 

Shadows never cross thy sight, 
Pale companions of the moon : 

Blind Tuvai can nothing see 

But the dense and bodily. 


With the hands that did the deed 
Vile Tuvai can gather food : 
Witlr the fingers he can feed 
That in gore have been imbned. 
Godless is the lost Tuvai :— 
Hands like his can never pray. 


“ Tlate th’ offender with his crimes ;— 
He and his offence are one!” 
So they said in elder times— 
Days, like people, dead and gone : 
What, if so we said to-day ? — 
What would come of thee, Tuvai ? 


Conscious of self-sin are all ; 

Let us hence compassion learn : 
Let us pity those that fall :— 

Why should sianers sinners spurn ? 
All, save self-deceivers, see 
’Tis but sinning in degree. 





IL. 


Extenuation. 


Sap Tuvai! I pity thee : 
So I pity all who sin. 
They but make the misery 
themselves must suffer in. 
They are foolish,—we are wise ; 
They are blind, and we have eyes. 


Say not that it serves them right ; 
Lo! they stumble, being blind, 

Crime results from lack of light 
In the region of the mind. 

How, in that unform’d abyss, 

| Should the man but go amiss? 














Where hath happen’d crime and woe, 
Mingle sorrow with thy blame : 

I, from out my heart, do 
Ali cannot be sin and shame. 

Crime itself, however sore, 

Is a thing to sorrow o’er. 


Thou, Tuvai, wast in the dark 
Of a heathen mind, night-born,— 
Through it shone no heav’nly spark, 
O’er it broke no promis’d dawn,— 
When thou will’d frightful will, 
Thus, a fellow-man to kill. 


Life to thee was as a dream,— 
Savage, cruel, fierce, and wild : 

Nought to thee did gentle seem, 
Upwards from a naked child. 

Inner man, and outer life,— 

All was violence and strife. 


None regarded thee with care, 
Thou,—a living accident, 

Earth to thee was full of fear,— 
On aggression ever bent. 

Of inevitable law 

Thou becamest what thou saw. 
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Up in shadows hast thou grown 
Rankly, as a sunless weed.— 

Should-be flowers are leaves alone ;— 
All thy heart unripen’d seed. 

Ne’er thy soul did seraphs greet ;— 

Earth’s a pitfall to thy feet. 


That wast thou to other men 
Which were other men to thee ; 
Living, doing, o’er again 
What in life thou chanc’d to see. 
Better seen had better done :— 
Would thy world had well begun! 


Still I love thee not, Tuvai : 
Violence and I are foes. 
Love I not, nor ever may, 
Who create another’s woes. 
All that lives is half my heart :— 
I am but the other part. 


Men who cruel are should know 

He who pains a speechless beast, 
Doth, at each inhuman blow, 

Strike on God's mysterious breast. 
Crush a worm within my view,— 
Lo! thy foot hath crush’d me too! 


III. 
Judgment. 


For this death thou shalt not die ;— 
To the blind unknown be hurl'd : 

What more right than thou have I 
Life to blot from out the world ? 

By thy act is crime in thee 

Made a virtuous deed in me? 


Tis not mine to kill, Tuvai :-— 
Thou shalt live, and may’st repent. 
I will have thee ta’en away 
To a bitter banishment. 
Crush’d in mischief, cross’d in will, 
Thou shalt have no pow’r to kill. 


Silent, solitary, lone, 

Thou, companionless, shalt be 
On an island all thy own, 

In this South Pacific sea, 
Which thy trembling frail canoe 
Hath not heart to venture through. 


What is it but simply just,— 
Thou, who hast a man destroy’d, 
Should thyself return to dust, 
Wanting all he had supplied ? 
When companion thou bast none, 
Right thou'lt value him that’s gone. 


Speechless to the world, thy brain 
Shall forget thy native tongue : 

Dumb in solitude, again 

To the dumb shalt thou belong. 








Wordless cry alone, and sign 
Hieroglyphic shall be thine. 


Love’s unfathom’d mystery, 

Violated in that strife, 
Shall be barren unto thee,—- 

Yearn’d for vainly, through thy life. 
Love shall burn for bird and beast,— 
Thou, of all, shalt know the least. 


Free from pain and care’s annoy, 
Harsh the lesson for thee still : 
Solitude cannot be joy, 
Though exempt from other ill. 
Happiness will die, when free 
From all bonds of sympathy. 


Take the lessons that I tell, 
Keep them ever in thy view : 
They shall serve thy spirit well, 
And thy worn old heart renew. 
Pain the best elixir finds, 
Hearts humane, and noble minds. 


Words of generous heart have weight 
Deeper than philosophy : . 
Shining out, in glory great, 
From the heav’ns spontaneously ; 
Lo! I but repeat the word, 
Angel-utter'd and soul-heard ! 
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BY G. P. R. JAMES, EsQ. 
Cuar. XXXV.—(ConTINvED.) 


In the meantime, the boy Billy Lamb, having closed, as we have said, 
the garden-gate, mp sor or a moment, and then took his way across 
the common in the tion of Stephen Gimlet’s house, which was at the 
distance of about a mile and a half. He went at a quick pace, but two 
or three times he ‘stop and thought deeply. He was an observi 
boy, and saw and heard more than people imagined. He was a boy 
of very strong feelings also, and he had conceived an affection for 
Beauchamp, which made any thing that touched that gentleman a matter 
of deep interest to him. Thus, the first time he stopped he repeated to 
himself the incautious words the lady had uttered, syllable for syllable. 
“‘ He may have guests at his marriage he does not a acne’ said the boy, 
meditating. ‘ She looked mighty fierce too. I wonder what she meant? 
No good, I’m sure, by the way her eyes went.” 

He then walked on again about half a mile further ; and this time it 
was a narrow lane he halted in. “ You see, our trout has bit at the fly!” 
repeated Billy Lamb, evidently showing that he had heard a part, at 
least, of what had passed after he left the garden; “ that trout he talked 
of must be Mr. Beauchamp—that’s to say, the lord. 1 can't make it 
out. I'll tell Stephen: he seems to know a good deal about them all ; 
or that good, kind Captain Hayward. He’s a great friend of this lord’s, 
and will let him know; for they mean him harm, or I am mistaken.” 

When he reached Stephen Gimlet’s cottage, however, and opened the 
door, he found the outer room only tenanted by the little boy, who was 
standing upon a stool, looking over the pages of a large old Bible, 
illustrated with some grotesque engravings, in which Adam and Eve, 
very naked, indeed, the serpent, with a human head in large curls, very 
much like that of a Chancery barrister ; the same personage, in the con- 
ventional form of a satyr, together with a number of angels; and Noah’s 
ark with all its beasts; figured conspicuously. 

In turning his head sharply round to see who it was that came in, the 
child let fall the leaves that were in his hand upon those opposite ; and 
instantly out flew an old time-stained scrap of 7 paper, which made a 
gyration in the air before it reached the floor. The boy instantly darted 

r it, and picked it up before Billy Lamb could see what it was. The 
pot-boy me then have taken it out of his hand; but the other would 
not give it up, saying, with a screaming tone, 

“No, no, no! it is granny’s;” and the same moment the voice of 
Widow Lamb was heard from the inner room, demanding, 

“ Who have you got with you there, child ?” 




















































* It is I, mother,” answered the deformed boy. “Is Stephenin? I 
want to speak with him.” 

_ “No, my poor William,” answered the old lady, coming forth, and 
i pvt Meike pays s os el cal 

“ Then, is Captain Hayward up-stairs?” asked the 

“ He is out too,” answered the widow. “He asta yesterday for 
the first time, and to-da ee ee here, all the ladies 
in the carriage, and Mr. Beauchamp walking. Mrs. Clifford came so 
kindly to ask after me, and so they persuaded in Hayward to go 
out with them. That is to say, Captain Ha and Miss Mary, and 
Miss Slingsby with my Lord Lenham. They've gone all up to the hall; 
Mrs. Clifford in the carriage, and the rest on foot ; and I should not 
wonder, Bill, if Captain Hayward did not come back here again ?” 

“That is unfortunate!” exclaimed Billy Lamb; “I wanted so much 
to\speak with him, or Stephen.” 

“ Why, what is the matter, my dear boy ?” said his mother ; “ if you 
will tell me what it is, I will let Stephen know when he comes back. 

‘‘ Why, the matter is this, mother,” answered the deformed boy. 
“ Stephen was asking me a great deal the other day about the gentleman 
who fins got the cottage on Chandleigh Heath, and what his name is. 
Now, I have found out his name, and it is Captain Moreton.” 

*“‘ Have nought to do with him, Bill!” cried the widow ; “have nought 
todo with him! He is a base villain, and has ruined all who have had any 
connexion with him.” 

“ Why, I have nought to do with him, mother,” answered Billy Lamb, 
“ but carrying him up his letters and newspapers; but I heard something 
there to-day that I thought Stephen might like to know; for I am sure 
he and the lady he has with him are plotting things to hurt this lord, 
who was so kind to poor Ste.” 

“Ha! what did you hear?” asked the old lady; “that concerns me 
more than Stephen, for I know more about that lady.” 

“‘ She does not seem a very sweet one,” answered the boy; “ for when 
I told the captain about Lord Lenham going to be married to Sir John’s 
daughter, she looked as if she had a great inclination to scratch some- 
body’s eyes out.” 

‘Going to be married to Sir John’s daughter!” exclaimed Widow 
Lamb. “Bill, are you sure that’s true?” 

“ Quite sure. Haven't you heard of it ?” said the boy. “All the 
pesple in Tarningham know it quite well; and a quantity of things are 
ordered.” 

Widow Lamb mused gravely for several minutes ; and then, shaking 
-her head, said in a low voice, as if to herself : 

“] begin to understand. Well, what more did you hear, Billy?” 

“ Why, after a little talk,” said the boy, “when they heard that the 
marriage was to be on Monday-week, the lady cried out, ‘ He will have 
guests at his wedding that he does not expect !’ and her eyes looked just 
like two live coals. She did not say much more; for the captain tried to 
stop her; but, as soon I had got ugh the garden-gate, I heard him 
laugh quite heartily, and say out loud, ‘ This is capital, Charlotte ; you 
see our trout has bit at the fly.’ ” 

“ And so, they have been angling for him, have they?” said Widow 
Lamb; ‘‘ what more, my boy ?” 
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always very kind to me when he was at the inn, and gave me many a 
shilling ; and I should not like them to do him any harm, if [ can stop it; 
and I could see they were wonderfully bitter against him, by the way of 
that lady and her husband.” 

‘* He is not her husband,” said Widow Lamb, with a scoff; “ but that 
matters not, Bill ; you are a good boy, and have done quite right ; and, 
perhaps, it may save much mischief ; so that will be a comfort to you, 
my son. I'll tell Stephen all about it, when he comes back ; and we'll 
tall the thing over together this very night, and see what can be done. 
It is strange, very strange, Billy, how things turn out in this world. 
Great Hen do not always know, when they do a kind action to _ 
people, and humble people like ourselves, that they may be helping those 
who will have the best means of helping them pe Now, from what 
you have told me, Bill, I may have the means of helping this good lord 
from getting himself into a terrible scrape. I am sure he does not know 
all, my boy ; I am sure a great number of things have been concealed from 
him ; and your telling me may set it all to rights.” 

“ Well, that’s pleasant,” answered the deformed boy. ““ it makes one 
very lightsome, mother, to feel that one has been able to do any thing to 
serve so good a gentleman ; and so | shall go home quite gay.” 

** That you may, Bill,” replied his mother ; “ but bring me up news of 
any thing you may hear; for you can't tell what may be of consequence, 
and what may not.” } 

The boy promised to obey, and went away whistling one of the pecu- 
liar melodies, of which he was so fond ; in which, though the air was 

y, there was ever an occasional tone of sadness, perhaps proceeding 

rom a profound, though concealed, impression of melancholy regarding 
his corporeal infirmities. 

It was late in the evening before Stephen Gimlet returned ; but then 
Widow Lamb entered into instant consultation with him upon what she 
had heard ; and their conference lasted far on into the night. 

The next morning early the gamekeeper got his breakfast, and then 
putting on his hat, said, | 

“ Now, I'll go, Goody Lamb. I shall be very awkward about it, I 
dare say, but I don’t mind; for he will find out in the end, that it is for 
his own good I talk to him about such disagreeable things. So, here 


‘* You had better wait a-while, Stephen,” said the widow ; “ most likely 
he is not up yet; for it is not seven o'clock.” 

“It will be well nigh eight before I am there,” answered Stephen 
Gimlet, “and I can wait at the house till he is ready.” 

Thus saying, he walked away, and trudged on over the fields till he 
came into Tarningham Park, by the road which leads over the hill just 
above the house. He did not follow the carriage-drive, however, but 
took the shorter path through the chestnut-trees, and in about ten 
minutes, after entering the gates, saw the house. There was a travelling- 
carriage standing before the hall-door, which was at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile, and hardly had Stephen Gimlet’s eyes rested on it for 
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instant, when a servant got up behind, and the:post-boy Jaid jhis 

‘lowed it ‘with his eyes with a feeling of misgiving ; but he pursued. hi 
way to the house notwithstanding, and entering by the offices, asked. 
‘first’servant he met, if he could speak for a moment with Lord Lenham, 
* “That you can’t, Ste,” answered the man, “for he has just gone off 
‘to London. He will not be down for a week either, they say; and then 
‘comes the wedding, my lad, so that you have a poor chance of talking 
with him till the honeymoon is over.” 

: we gy Gimlet looked down perplexed; and then, after a moment's 
‘thought, he said, “Ay, there is to be a wedding, is there? I heard 
something about it. He is a kind good gentleman as ever lived, and I 
hope he may be very happy.” 

“I dare say he will now,” said the footman, “for our young lady is 
fit to be the wife of a king, that she is. But as one marriage made 
him very unhappy for a long time, it is but fit that another should 
cure it.’ 

“ Then do you mean to say he has been married before?” asked the 

mekeeper. 

“Ay, that he has,” replied the servant, “none of our people, not 
even Sir John’s gentleman, nor any one, knew a word about it till I 
found it out. I'll tell you how it was, Ste. The day before yesterday 
morning the butler says to me, ‘I wish, Harrison, you'd just pm away 
the breakfast things, for I’ve got the gout in my a has always 
got the gout, you know, by drinking so much ale, besides wine. Well, 
when I went into the breakfast-room after they were all gone, I saw that 
the door into the library was a little a-jar; but I took no notice, and 
Dr. Miles and Sir John went on talking there and did not hear me at all 
in t’other room. I could not tell all they said; but I made out that my 
Lord Lenham had been married a long time ago, but that the lady had 
turned out a bad un, and that they had lived apart for many years, till 
the other day my lord heard from Paris she was dead, and then he 
proposed to Miss Isabella. Dr. Miles said something about not hurrying 
the marriage, but the jolly old barrownight said that was all stuff, that 
he would have a wedding before a fortnight was over, and he’d broach 
two pipes of port and fuddle half the county.” 

“And when isit to be then?” asked Stephen Gimlet; but the man’s 
reply only confirmed what he had heard before, and with by no means a 
well satisfied countenance, the gamekeeper took his way across the park 

in, murmuring to himself as soon as he got out into the open air, 

“Goody Lamb was right! They've cheated him into believing she is 
dead. ‘That is clear. There is some devilish foul work going on; and 
how to manage I don't know. At all events I'll go back and talk to the 
old woman, for she has a mighty clear head of her own,” . 

As he walked on he saw our friend Ned Hayward strolling slowly 
along at a distance, and he felt a strong inclination to go up and tell him 
all he had been going to tell Beauchamp; but then he reflected that he 
had no right to divulge what he knew of the latter gentleman’s secrets 
to another who might not be fully in his confidence. ides, Ned Hay- 
ward was not alone. There was the flutter of a lady’s ts beside 
him, and he seemed in earnest conversation with his fair companion. 

were not indeed walking arm-in-arm together, but they were very 
ug.—VOL, LXXVII. NO. CCCVIU. 28 
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close to one another, and as Stephen Gimlet paused idering, he saw 
the lady’s head raised for a moment as if to in her 
companion’s face, and bent down again as if gazing on the 

The gamekeeper j from these indications that they were particu- 
larly engaged, and d not like to be disturbed, and taking that with 
other motives for not going near them, he walked back to his own cot- 
tage, where he found Widow Lamb with her large Bible open before 
her. 

Gimlet’s story was soon told, and his mother-in-law seemed as puz- 
led as he did for a time. He then su for her consideration 
whether it might not be as well to convey the intelligence they possessed 
to Captain Hayward or Sir John Slingsby; but Widow Lamb exclaimed, 
at once, 

“No, Stephen, no! we might make mischief with the intention of doin 
good. We must wait. He will come back before the marriage-day, an 
you must see him then. I will go up with you and talk to him myself; 
for I have much to say that I will only say to himself.” 

“‘ But suppose we should not be able to see him ?” said Stephen Gimlet, 
“or if any thing should prevent his coming till the very a3 

“Then I yaa we must speak to some one else,” replied his step- 
mother, ‘ but do not be afraid, Stephen. Leave it all to me.” 

Stephen Gimlet was afraid, however; for he was one of those unfor- 
tunate eager people, who, when they take the interests of another to 
heart, are never satisfied till they see those interests perfectly secure. He 
had all his life, too, been accustomed to manage every thing for himself, 
to rely upon no one, to trust to his own mind and his own exertions for 
the accomplishment of every thing he desired. It is an unlucky habit, 
which es people very uneasy when once they contract it, which 
trebles both their anxieties and their labours; for there is not above one- 
third, in ordinary circumstances, of any thing that a man requires to do 
which can be done by his own hands, in the complicated state of society 
in which we live; but still Stephen Gimlet had that habit, and like an 
old —— he was not easy when the reins were in the hands of 
another. 


Cuar. XXXVI. 


Anp what were Ned Ha and Mary Clifford talking about? Wait 
one minute, and you shall hear all about it ; but first let me pause to 
make only one remark. I have observed during some acquaintance 
with life, and a good deal of examination into all its curious little byways 
and narrow alleys, that the conversation which takes place between two 
people left alone to talk together, without any witnesses but n fields 
and bowery trees, is never, or at least very seldom, that which any one, 
even well acquainted with them, would have anticipated from a previous 
knowledge: of their characters. It was an extremely right, just, and 
proper view of the case, that was taken, when le (1 do not know 
who) decided that three forms a congregation. We all know it : we all 
feel it instinctively. Three is a congregation ; and when we speak be- 
fore:a congregation, we speak to a congregation. 

- But: Mary Clifford and Ned. Hayward were alone together ; and now 
a:word:or two upon the frame of mind in which they met.. Ned Hay- 
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ward, since first we introduced him to our readers, had.taken-a part: 
inmany things where Mary Clifford was concerned. He had 
her-acquaintance in rescuing her gallantly from the brutal and shameless: 
attempt to carry her off, of a man whom she detested. Hehad told-her. 
kindly and frankly of her uncle’s embarrassed. and dangerous: situation, 
He had without the slightest ostentation offered the means of relieving. 
him) from the most pressing of his difficulties, and had up to. Lon- 
don’ to accomplish what he offered, with'a mixture of de y of feeling, 
and gay open-hearted readiness, which doubled the value of all. he didi. 
He had come down again, fought a duel with the man who had insulted: 
her, received a severe wound, suffered, and put himself to great inconve- 
nience ; and then had been found prepared at the moment of need, to 
redeem his ~ word in her uncle’s behalf, without hesitation or reluc- 
tance, though evidently at a great sacrifice. 

Nevertheless, all these things might have gone no further than the 
mind, even with acalm, gentle, feeling creature like herself. Gratitude 
she could not have avoided entertaining under such circumstances, respect, 
very high esteem ; but she might have felt nothing more had that oe 
all. There was a great deal more, however. Ned Hayward had disap- 
pointed all Mary Clifford's preconceived ideas of his character; and had 
gone on growing upon her regard every hour. She had found him 
thoughtful, where she had believed him to be heedless; feeling, where 
she had expected him to be selfish ; full of deep emotions, where she had 
’ fancied him light; well-informed and of cultivated tastes, instead of su- 
perficial and careless ; and being imperatively called upon to do him jus- 
tice in her own heart, she went on, and did perhaps something more. 
But still this was not all; he had first excited wonder, curiosity, and 
pleasure, then admiration and esteem, then interest and sympathy. Tie 
all these up in a parcel, with gratitude for great services rendered, and a 
great number of musings regarding him in silence and in solitude, and 
what will-be the result? Day by day after the duel she had thought of 
him—perhaps, I might have said, night after night. Then, when she 
had seen him again, and knew him to be ill and suffering, she had 
thought of him with deeper feelings still, and even oftener than before ; 
and when at length he came over with reviving health, and took up his 
abode in the same house with herself, she returned to her old manner of 
thinking of him, with a number of new sensations blending in her medi- 
tations ; and she fancied that she was studying his character all the while. 
What was it that she compared it to? She thought it was like a deep 
beautiful valley, so full of sunshine, that no eye, but one very near, coul 
see the fair things that it contained. I do not know what all this was, 
readers, but I think it looked very like falling in love. 

Nevertheless, though these things might cause raed Clifford. to love 
Edward Hayward, the reader may suppose that they afforded no reason. 
why he should love her—but that isa mistake. Love is like a cast and 
a mould, where there is an impression upon both, different, yet repre- 
senting the same object. Love at first sight—love which springs merely 
from the eye, is a thing apart ; but love which proceeds m8 acts and 
words’and looks, is generally, though not always, conscientious, The 
very deeds which, suiineall towards another, t it-in that other, be- 
get it also in ourselves. A woman is. cherished.and protected. She 

oves the being who does cherish and protect her, because he does ; and 
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her because he cherishes and protects... ‘Ned -Hayward had 
t Mary exquisitely beautiful from the first ; but that ‘would not 
been enough—he was not a doll fancier! But, her conversation 
him, her gentle sweetness charmed him, her situation and all that 
it produced between them interested him, and. ... Buthe had thoroughly 
made up his mind not to fall in love ; and that was all that was wanting 
to make the thing complete. There was only one difficulty or objection. 
Mary Clifford had, what was called in those days, a large fortune. The 
dean, her father, had been a wealthy and a prudent man ; and he had 
left her about two thousand a year, her mother’s jointure not included. 
Now Ned Hayward had, as the reader knows, very little from the begin- 
ning ; that little was now still less; and he had determined to hate all 
heiresses. Hate Mary Clifford! Pooh, pooh, Ned Hayward ! 

However, a certain undefinable sensation of being very far gone in 
love—the perception of feelings he had never experienced before, had 
made him very sad and uneasy for the last five or six days. He would 
have run away if he could; for he thought there was only safety in flight. 
But he could not go. He was not well enough to take a long journey ; 
and he had promised Beauchamp to stay for his marriage. But marriage 
is an infectious*disease ; and even in its incipient stages, it is catching. 
Ned Hayward thought a great deal of marriage during those five or six 
days, of what a lucky man Beauchamp was, and of how happy he would 
be if he had only a tithe of his wealth—with Mary Clifford. But Ned 
Hayward was not a man to find himself in a difficult and dangerous situa- 
tion without facing it boldly. He felt, that he had suffered himself to be 
entangled in a very tough sort of the tender passion, and he resolved to 
break through the net, and, in fact, quit Tarningham-house as soon as 
ree But a few days remained to be passed ere that appointed for 

eauchamp’s marriage; and he fancied he could very well get through 
that short period without any further danger or detriment. ‘ He would 
see as little of Mary Clifford as possible,” he thought ; “he would em- 
ploy himself in reading, in walking, in riding out with Sir John, as soon 
as he was strong enough; and thus, as usual with all men, he proposed 
to do a thousand things, that he never did at all ; and consoled himself 
with resolutions that could not be executed. 

On the day of Beauchamp’s departure for London, Ned Hayward rose 
early, breakfasted with his friend, saw him off, and then, according to the 
plan he had proposed, walked out into the fine sunny morning air, in- 
tending to spend the greater part of the summer day in some of the cool 
and more retired parts of the park. : : 

It was, at least, two hours before the usual time of breakfast ; he had 
not an idea that any of the family was up ; and thus, pursuing one of the 

l walks away from the house, he went in among the chestnut-trees, 
and strolled on, fancying himself perfectly alone in the woods, when sud- 
denly, in taking a turn, the path showed him the fair face and graceful 
form of Mary Clifford advancing towards him at the distance of about 
fifty or sixty paces. To avoid her, of course, was quite out of the ques- 
tion ; but Ned Hayward resolved, that he would only speak to her for @ 
moment, and then go on. But; Heaven knows. how it happened ; in 
about two minutes he might be seen turning round with her; and their 
walk continued for nearly an hour and a half. 
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» Well, Miss Clifford,” he said, with as gay a look as he could com: 
mand, |“ gone. Have you been taking a long walk?” 

,” answered Mary, “I saw some strange people 
crossing the park; and ever since that adventure which first made us 
acquainted with each other, I have become very cowardly. I therefore 
turned back ; otherwise I should have much enjoyed a ramble, for I have: 
a slight headache.” 

What could Ned Hayward do under such circumstances? He could: 
not avoid offering to escort and protect Miss Clifford—he could not even 
hesitate to propose it. Mary did not refuse; but her yes, was timidly 
spoken ; and, instead of turning back with Ned Hayward through the: 
wild wood walks, she made him turn back with her, and led him to the 
more open parts of the park, where the house was generally in sight. 

A momentary silence had fallen over both before they issued forth from 
under the chestnut trees; and each felt some awkwardness in breaking 
that silence: the surest possible sign of there being very strong feeli 
busy at the heart ; but Mary felt that the longer the silence continued, 
the more awkward would it become, and the more clearly would it prove 
that she was thoughtful and embarrassed ; and therefore she spoke at 
random, saying, 

*‘ What a beautiful day it is for Lord Lenham’s journey. I envy him 
the first twenty miles of his drive.” 

“ Tenyy him in all things,” answered Ned Hayward ; “his life may, 
and, indeed, seems likely to be made up of beautiful days; and I am 
very sure that mine is not.” 

“‘ Nay, Captain Hayward,” said Mary, raising her eyes gently to his 
face, and re ro her head with a smile, ‘‘ you are in low spirits and 
unwell, otherwise you would never take so bright a view of your friend’s 
fate, and so dark a one of your own. Many a fair and beautiful day may 
be, and ought to be, in reserve for you. Indeed, they must be; for your 
own heart lays up, by the acts it prompts, a store of sunshire and bright- 
ness for the days to come.” 

“« May it not rather lay up, by the feelings it experiences, a store of 
bitterness and sorrow, of clouds and darkness?” asked Ned Hayward, in @ 
tone so different from that he commonly used, that Mary started, gazed 
for a moment at him, and ‘then, letting her eyes fall again as they met 
his, first coloured slightly, and then turned pale. By the marks of emotion 
which she displayed, Ned Hayward was led to believe, that he had 
spoken too plainly of what he had never intended to touch upon at all ; 
and he hastened to repair the error. 

“ What I mean is simply this, my dear Miss Clifford,” he said; “a 
man who enjoys himself very much—as I do—feels pain in the same pro- 
portion, or perhaps more keenly. Every source of pleasure is an inlet to 
pain, and as we go on continually in this world, losing something dear to 
us, day by day, I am occasionally inclined to envy those cold phlegmatic 
~ gentlemen who, with a very tolerable store of pleasures, have few pains 

but corporeal ones. I never pretend to be a very sentimental person, or 
to have-very fine feelings, or any thing of that sort, but now as an in- 
stance of what I was speaking of, { cannot think of quitting this beautiful 

t, and all the friends who have shown me so much kindness, as I must 
0 on Monday next, without a sort of sinking at the heart, which is very 


unpleasant.” 
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“You do not mean to say you are going on Monday!” exclaimed Miss 
Clifford, pausing suddenly, with the colour varying in her cheek. 

Ned Hayward was surprised and pleased ; for there was no attempt to 
coneeal that his staying or going was a matter of interest to her. He 
answered, however, gravely, even sadly, 

“‘ | fear I must.” 

‘* But you have forgotten your promised visit to us at Hinton,” said 
Mary, reproachfully, and deadly pale; “ you promised to come, you 
know ; I have counted upon that visit as affording an opportunity of set- 
tling how and where, when I come of age, which will now be in a few 
months, the money you so generously Jent me, can be repaid.— Indeed,” 
she added, earnestly, “‘ you must come there for a few days, even if you 
do not stay here.” 

There was a tenderness, a tremulous softness in her tone, a slight yet 
sufficiently marked agitation in her manner, which made Ned Hayward’s 
heart beat. 

“Can I be beloved ?” he asked himself. “Can she return the feelings 
she has inspired ? I will soon know!—My dear Miss Clifford,” he re- 
plied, “ I fear that visit would prove more dangerous to me that this has 
been; and, therefore, however unwillingly—however great would have 
been the delight, I must decline it.” 

Mary Clifford looked down without uttering a word ; but her cheek 
remained pale, her lip quivered as if she would fain have given voice to 
some reply; and though her arm was not in his, he could feel that she 
trembled. Ned Hayward’s heart beat too ; but there-was, as we have 
often seen before, a frankness, a straightforward simplicity in his habi- 
tual course of action, which overleaped many a difficulty that would have 
bafled other men. 

‘Let me explain,” he said, but Mary made a slight motion with her 
hand, saying, 

* Oh, no, no!” in a faint tone, and then she repeated the word “ dan- 
gerous !” 

“ Yes,” he said, ‘ more dangerous, dear Miss Clifford! Can you not 
conceive how and why?—-In a word, then, I cannot and must not stay 
with you longer. 1 must by as speedy a return as possible to other oc- 
cupations, make an effort to forget that I have ever seen one, whom I fear 
I have already known too long for the peace of my whole life.” 

He paused for a moment with a sigh, raised his head high the next in- 
stant, and then added, ** I have but one favour to ask you, which is this 
—not to let what I have just said make any difference in your demeanor 
towards me during the short period of my stay. Ihadno intention of troub- 
ling your ear with such things at all; but your own question brought 
forth what I would willingly have concealed—perhaps in this I have been 
wrong ; but believe me, I am very well aware that difference of for- 
tune has placed a barrier between us which cannot be overleaped. This 
is the only favour, then, dear lady—do not alter towards me—let me see 
you ever the same as I have yet beheld you; and when I go away for 
ever, let me earry with me the remembrance of Mary Clifford as a picture 
of all that deserves love and admiration upon earth.—Do not, do not 
change, notwithstanding my rash confessions.” 

Mary Clifford looked up in his face, and a varying light played in her 
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eyes, as if, at one moment, it was about to break forth sportively, and at 
another would have drowned itself out in tears. 

“I must change, Haywood!” she said at length, with a bright smile 

her lip, ‘‘indeed you ask too much. How can you expect that I 
should live in the same house with you, and know that you love me, with- 
out showing in some degree what is passing in my own breast?” 

‘‘ Mary! Mary!” he exclaimed, laying his hand upon her arm, and 

ing in her face, ‘‘ you would not—oh, I am sure you would not trifle 
with me—” 

“Not for the world,” she answered. ‘* Edward, I am incapable of 
trifling with any man ; but with you, to whom I owe so much, it would 
be base indeed!’ 

“But the great disparity of fortune,” said her lover, with the shade 
again upon his brow. ‘“ Oh, Mary, how can it ever be? You, I have 
heard, are wealthy—they call you ‘the heiress’-—and I know myself to 
be poor. Are you aware—surely I told you, that all I had saved out of 
the wreck of my father’s fortune, only amounted at first to—” 

* Will you pain me?—Do you wish to grieve me?” asked Mary Clif- 
ford, “ if not, do not mention such matters as in any way likely to affect 
my feelings or conduct; and yet J do not wish you to consider me as a 
romantic girl, for I am not. I have always thought that a competence 
must be possessed to render the lives of any two people happy ; but 
surely it matters not on whose side that competence comes. We shall 
have enough, Edward, for happiness, and though I know it would have 
been more pleasure to yourself if the greater part of our little fortune had 
been brought by you, yet I am very glad that J have it, as you have 
not.” 

“ But your mother—your guardian, Mary?” said Ned Hayward, still 
in a doubtful tone. 

Mary laughed, but with a slight touch of vexation in the tone; and 


she exclaimed, 
“I do believe he will not have me, even when I have almost offered 


myself to him!” 

But Ned Hayward would not lie under that imputation, and he cast 
his arms round his fair companion, assuring her that if she had the wealth 
of the world, the only portion he would value would be herself. 

Mary freed herself gently from his embrace; and suffermg him to 
draw her arm through his, walked on with him till the breakfast hour 


was fully come. 
Cuap. XXXVII. 


Ir is strange how we all go grinding the fate of each other in this 
world, high and low, rich and poor, the cottage tenant and the lord of the 
mansion, all jostling each other, and without knowing it, each making his 
fellow take a step this way or that, which very much influences the on- 
ward path. All was cheerfulness and gaiety at Tarningham Park. Mary 
Clifford had assured Ned Hayward that her mother’s consent would not 
only be given, but given cheerfully, that her guardians, whose period of 
rule was so nearly at an end, would raise no objection, and that all who 
loved her would be glad to see her the promised bride of one so well worthy 
of esteem. Nor was her promise unaccomplished; for good Mrs. Clifford 


was delighted. Ned Hayward had ever been a great favourite of hers 
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since. hodicnneite her ss0mus in Terninghow seeing RTI i 
erpanepite iescent, re Bing 80: Sharettoy announcement, that what- 
oe ties Clifford judged for her own mapper and received her mother’s 

ensent, would insure their approbation, Sir John was.in an ecstasy, and 

st in the midst of her own happiness, felt happier(still at that of her 
cousin. Daily letters were received from Beauchamp all. breathing joy 
and hope, and though lawyers were troublesome and men of business dila- 
tory, yet not one word was said, not one thought seemed to be entertained 
of any real danger or difficulty. 

Al then was cheerfulness and gaiety at Tarningham Park, and not one of 
its inmates had the slightest idea of the anxiety and alarm which were felt 
for them in a cottage not far off. Every morning and every evening long 
consultations were held between Widow Lamb and her son-in-law regard- 
ing the fate of Mr. Beauchamp, and just in proportion to their ignorance 
of the habits of the world were the difficulties that presented themselves 
to their imaginations. Stephen Gimlet was anxious to act in some direc- 
tion. Mr. Beauchamp, as he still frequently called him, being absent, he 
thought it would be better to say all that they had to say, to Sir John 
Slingsby, or at all events to Captain Hayward; but on the sere 4 his 
mother-in-law, with longer experience, a disposition naturally timid and 
cautious, and upon the whole better judgment, insisted that it might be 
wre or dangerous to do so. 

“ You cannot tell, Stephen,” she said, “what this good young lord has 
told them and what he has not. We cannot even be sure how this woman 
stands with him. He may have divorced her for aught‘we know. I am 
sure her conduct has always been bad enough ; and if such should be the 
case we might make the poor young lady unhappy when there is no need. 
Nobody even can guess at all the mischief that night happen. No, no, 
ou watch closely for the young lord’s coming back, and as soon as ever 
he is here, you and I will go up and speak to him. He must be back in 
time for that, and I dare say he will come on Saturday night, so there 
will be plenty of time.” 

It was one of Stephen Gimlet’s maxims, and a very good one, too, that 
there never is plenty of time; but he carried the matter somewhat too far, 
for he thought one could never do too much. Now that is a very great 
mistake ; for in love, politics, and ambition, as in the roasting of a leg of 
mutton, you can remedy the meno, but you cannot remedy the pit. How- 
ever, to make up for not doing what his mother-in-law would not let him 
do—and in regard to Beauchamp she had the whip hand of him, for she 
did not let him into her secrets--he busied himself every spare moment 
that he had in watching the proceedings of Captain Moreton and the fair 
lady he had with him. His long familiarity with beasts and birds, greatly 
affected his views of all things, and he got to look upon these objects of 
his contemplation as two wild animals. He internally named one the fox 
and the other the kite, and with the same sort of shrewd speculation in re- 
gard to their manners, habits, and designs, as he employed upon brutes, he 
watched, and calculated, and devined with wonderful accuracy. One thing, 
howeyer, he forget, which was, that a human fox has a few more faculties 
than the mere brute; and that, although the four-legged fellow with the 
brush might require great caution in. any examination of his habits and 
proceedings, Captain Moreton might require. still more. Now that 
worthy gentleman very soon found out. that. there was an observant eye 
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upon‘him,:and he moreover discovered whose eye that was. There could ’ 
not:have been ‘amore unpleasant sensation to Captain Moreton’ than to 
feel himself watched, especially by Stephen Gimlet ; for he knew him to 
bekeen, shrewd, active, decided, persevering, one not easily baffled, and 
by’no means to be fri ; one, who must be met, combated, over- 
come in any thing he undertook, or else suffered to have his own way. 
tain Moreton was puzzled how to act. To enter into open war with 
was likely to be a very dangerous affair; for the proceedin 
of the worthy captain, as the reader may suppose, did not court public 
examination ; and yet to suffer any man to become thoroughly acquainted 
with all his in-comings and out-goings, was very disagreeable, and might 
be perilous. To gain time, indeed, was the great thing; for Moreton’s 
intention was, as soon as he had fairly seen his cousin married to Isabella 
Slingsby, to take his departure for another land, and to leave the conse- 
quences of the situation, in which he had placed Lord Lenham, to operate, 
as he thoroughly believed they would operate, in destroying health, vi- 
gour, and life. His only object in remaining at all was so to guide the 
ings of his fair companion, and to restrain her fiery and unreason- 
ing’ passions, as to prevent het overthrowing his whole scheme by her in- 
rate haste. But how to gain the necessary time was the question. 
He first changed his haunts and his hours, went out on the other side of 
the heath ; but Stephen Gimlet was there; took his walk in the early 
morning, instead of late in the evening; but the figure of Stephen Gim- 
let was seen in the gray twilight, whether it was day-dawn or sunset; 
and Captain Moreton became seriously uneasy. 

Nothing, however, as yet appeared to have resulted from all this watch- 
ing, till, on the Saturday morning, somewhat to Captain Moreton’s sur- 
prise, the door of the room, where he was sitting alone, was opened, and 
in walked his friend and acquaintance, Harry Wittingham. The young 
man was exceedingly pale ; but still he appeared to move freely and with- 
out pain or difficulty ; and a look of real pleasure came up in Captain 
Moreton’s face, which completely deceived Mr. Wittingham, junior, as 
to the sensations of his friend towards him. He fancied, as Captain 
Moreton shook him warmly by the hand, and declared he was delighted 
to see him well again, that:the other was really glad at his recovery. 
Now Harry Wittingham might have been wounded, sick, dying, dead, 
buried, turned into earth again, without Captain Moreton’s caring one 
straw about him, simply as Harry Wittingham per se; but as one who 
might be serviceable in his schemes, who might help him out of a diffi- 
culty, and, by taking part in a load of danger, might help Captain More- 
ton to bear the rest, he was an object of great intcrest to the captain, who 
A rence him again and again upon his recovered health, made him 
sit down, inquired particularly into all he had suffered, and did and said 
all those sorts of things which were most likely to make a man thus con- 
valescent believe that 2 friendly heart had been greatly pained by all he 
had undergone. 

Wittingham was soon seated in an arm-chair, and making him- 
self quite at home. Contrary'to the advice of all doctors, he indulged 
ina glass of brandy-and-water at the early hour of half-past ten, and de- 
clared he was a great deal better for it, that old fool Slattery having kept 
him. without wine, spirits; or porter for the last five weeks. =~ 

4 Ay, that might be necessary some time ago,” said Moreton, “ till your 
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wound was healed, but it is all stuff now. It must have been a bad 
wound that you have got, Harry; and | am devilish sorry I could not be 
down myself, for I think then you would have got no wound at all. How- 
ever, you gave him as good as you got, and that was some consolation. 
No gentleman should ever be without his revenge, whether it be with 
cards, or pistols, or what not, he should always give something for what 
he gets, and if he does that, he has every reason to be satisfied.” 

“TI have not got quite enough yet,” said H Wittingham, with a 
significant nod of his head; “and some people shall find that by and 
b — 

- Ay, that’s right, quite,” answered Captain Moreton; “but I say, 
Hal, how is the old cock, your father? I heard yesterday he was break- 
ing sadly—got the jaundice, or some devil of a thing like that—as yel- 
low as one of the guineas he keeps locked up from you—time for him to 
take a journey, I should think.” 

For a minute or two Harry Wittingham made no reply, but then he 
set his teeth hard and said, 

‘1 should not wonder if the hard-hearted old flint were to leave it all 
away from me.” 

Captain Moreton gave a long, low whistle, exclaiming, ‘“ Upon my life, 
you must stop that. Hang me, if I would not pretend to be penitent and 
play a good boy for a month or two.” 

‘It is no use in the world,” answered Harry Wittingham; “ you 
might as well try to turn the Thames at Gravesend as to put him out of 
his course when once he has taken a thing into head. He must do what 
he likes, he can’t take it all, that’s one comfort ; but I say, Moreton, what 
the devil is that fellow Wolf hanging about here for? You had better 
not have any thing to do with him, I can tell you. He is as great a 
scamp as ever lived, and I'll punish him some day or another. 1 should 
have come in yesterday, but I saw him sitting down there upon the mound 
upon the heath, looking straight here, and so I went away.” 

“ Did you see him again to-day ?” asked Captain Moreton, with very 
uneasy feelings. 

**Oh, yes,” answered Wittingham, “there he was prowling about 
with his gun under his arm ; but I doubled upon him this time, and went 
down the lanes, and in by the back way.” 

“I will make him pay for this,” said Moreton, setting his teeth. “‘ He 
has been spying here for a long time, and if it was not that I don’t wish 
any ve till the day after to-morrow is over, I would break every bone in 

s skin.” 

“It would be a good thing if you did,” answered Harry Wittingham; 
*T’ll tell you how he served me ;”’ and he forthwith related all the cir- 
cuinstances of his somewhat unpleasant adventure with Stephen Gimlet 
when he visited the gamekeeper’s cottage. 

The moment he had done, Captain Moreton tapped him on the arm 
with a meaning smile, saying, ; 

“T’ll tell you what, Harry, though you are not very strong yet, yet if 
you are up to giving me ever so little help, we'll punish that fellow hefore 
to-morrow’s over. If you can come here to-night and take a bed, we'll 
get up early and dodge him as he has been dodging us. He is always 
out and about before any body else, so that there ‘will be no one to 
him let him holla as loud as he will. He is continually off Sir John's 
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grounds with his gun and dog, so that we have every right to think he is 
hing, as he used to do.” 

“ Well, but what will you do with him ?” said Harry Wittingham; “he 
is devilish strong remember.” 

“Yes, but so am I,” answered Captain Moreton; “and I will take him 
unawares, so that he cannot use his gun. Once down, I will keep him 
there, while you tie his arms, and then we will bundle him over here, and 
lock him up for a day or two.” 

“Give him a precious good hiding,” said young Wittingham, “for he 
well deserves it; but I don’tsee any use of keeping him. If we punish 
him well on the spot, that’s enough.” 

*“‘There’s nothing that you or I can do,” answered Captain Moreton, 
“that will punish him half so much as keeping him here till noon on Mon- 
day, for now I'll let “me into one thing, Harry: I am looking out for my re- 
venge upon some other friends of ours, and I have a notion this fellow is 
set to watch every thing I do, with promise of devilish good pay, if he 
stops me from carrying out my plan. It will all be over before twelve 
o’clock on Monday; and if we can keep him shut up here till then, he 
will lose his bribe, and I shall have vengeance. You can give him a good 
licking, too, if you like, and nobody can say any thing about it if we 
eatch him off Sir John’s grounds.” 

“TI don’t care whether they say any thing about it or not,” answered 
Harry Wittingham ; “they may all go to the devil for that matter, and 
I'll lend a hand with all my heart. But remember, I’m devilish weak, 
and no match for him now ; for this wound has taken every bit of strength 
out of me.” 

“ Oh, you'll soon get that up again,” answered Captain Moreton; “ but 
T’il manage all the rough work. But how do you get on about money if 
the old fellow gives you none ?” 

“IT should be devilishly badly off, indeed,” replied the young man, “if 
our old housekeeper did not help me; but she has taken her money out 
of the bank, and is selling some things for me; so | must not forget to 
let her know that I am here if I come to-night.”’ 

“Oh, I'll take care of that,” answered Captain Moreton. ‘ There’s 
a boy brings up my letters and things, a quiet, cunning little hump- 
backed devil, who whistles just like a flageolet, and —_ very little to 
any body. I'll tell him to go and tell old mother what’s-her-name slyly, 
that you are here if she wants you.” 

The whole scheme seemed palatable to Harry Wittingham, and he 
entered into the details with great zest and spirit, proposing several im- 
provements upon Captain Moreton’s plan, some of which suited that 
gentleman quite well. Another glass of brandy-and-water was added, 
and Harry Wittingham declared that it was better than all the doctor’s 
stuff he had swallowed since he was wounded, for that he was already 
much better than when he came, and felt himself quite strong again. 
After an hour’s rambling conversation upon all sorts of things not very 
gentlemanly either in tone or matter, the two worthy confederates 

arted. 
“ As the visiter took his way back to Buxton’s Inn, he looked boldly 
round for Stephen Gimlet with a pleasant consciousness of coming ven- 
geance; but the gamekeeper was not to be seen, and meditating the 
pleasant pastime laid out for the following day, Mr. Wittingham reached 
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the inn, and ordered a very good dinner as a preparation. He felt a little 
feverish, it is true, but nevertheless he drank the bottle of stiff port 
which was placed on the table when dinner was served; and elated with 
wine, set out as soon as it was dark to take part once more in one of those 
schemes of evil which suited too well his rash and reckless disposition, 
little knowing that all the time he was the mere tool of another. 


Cuap. XXXVIII. 


“ WELL, doctor ; well, doctor, what is the matter ?’ asked Sir John 
Slingsby, at the door of his own house, towards two o’clock on that 
Saturday afternoon ; “ you look warm, doctor, and not half as dry as 
usual. I declare, you have made that fat pony of yours perspire like an 
alderman at the Easter ball. What has put you into the saddle? Has 
the chaise broken down ?” 

“No, Sir John,” answered Doctor Miles ; ‘‘ but the horse was sooner 
saddled than harnessed, and I wanted to see you in haste—where are you 
going now? for you are about to mount, I perceive.” 

“Tam going down to set the fools at Tarningham to rights,” an- 
swered Sir John Slingsby. ‘‘I hear that that bilious old crow, Witting- 
ham, and deaf old Mr. Stumpforth, of Stumpington, have been sitting 
for these two or three hours at the justice-room getting up all sorts of 
vexatious cases with Wharton, to torment the poor people of the parish, 
and to put them in a devout frame of mind for their Sunday’s duties ; so 
I am going down to put my finger in the pie and spoil the dish for them. 
Come along, doctor, and help, for you are a magistrate too, and a man 
who does not like to see his fellow-creatures maltreated. You can tell me 
what you want as we jog along.” 

“We shall be going exactly in the right direction,” said Doctor 
Miles, ‘for my business with you referred to your magisterial capacity, 
Sir John.” 

The worthy, who had his foot in the stirrnp, raised himself into the 
saddle with wonderful agility, considering his size and his age ; and, ac- 
companied by Doctor Miles, was soon on his way towards ‘Tarningham, 
listening with all his ears to the communication which the rector had to 
make. 

“You must know, my good friend,” said the doctor, ‘that some 
short time ago your gamekeeper, Stephen Gimlet, found in the little 
vicarage church at Moreton some one busily engaged, as it appeared, in 
the laudable task of altering the registers in the vestry. He locked him 
safely in, but the culprit got out in the night ; and Gimlet communicated 
the fact tome. I would have spoken to you about it, but circumstances 
occurred at that time which might have rendered it unpleasant for you to 
deal with that business.” 

“T understand,” said Sir John Slingsby, nodding his head signifi- 
cantly, “who was the man ?” 

“ Why, Gimlet asserts that it was no other than that worst of all 
bad fellows, Captain Moreton,” replied Doctor Miles. ‘I examined: the 
register, and found that an alteration had certainly been committed ; for 
the date of one of the insertions was advanced several years before those 
that followed, by skilfully changing a nought into a six. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I thought it best to consult with Wittingham, and I proposed 
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that a warrant should be issued against Captain Moreton ; but the worthy 
ntleman thought fit both to examine and cross-examine Gimlet in. the 

t instance; asked him nine times over if he would swear that it was 
Captain Moreton; and, when he found that he had not seen the man’s 
face, his back being turned to the door of the vestry when Gimlet went 
in, he pooh-poohed the whole matter, and refused to issue the warrant. I 
did not choose to do so myself, the event having occurred in a parish of 
my own, and with one of my registers, but this morning, on visiting old 
Grindley, the sexton, who is very ill, he made a full confession of his part 
in the affair: Moreton had bribed him, it seems, to open for him the 
family vault and the door of the vestry. In the one the worthy captain 
altered the date on his great grandfather’s coffin from 1760 to 1766 by 
an instrument he seemed to have had made on purpose ; and in the vestry 
performed the same operation with plain pen and ink.” 

“ A pretty scoundrel,” said Sir John Slingsby ; “but I know what he 
wants. He wants to prove that his mother could not break the entail, 
which would be the case if the old man had lived an hour after she was 
born.” 

“ Precisely so,” said Doctor Miles; ‘‘ but I did not choose to deal with 
Mr. Wittingham any more upon the subject, at least without your assist- 
ance; and therefore before I either signed a warrant myself, or spoke 
with the people of Tarningham about it, I thought it better to come up 
to the park and consult with you.” 

“‘ As the wisest man in the county,” said Sir John Slingsby, laughing, 
“My dear doctor, I will get a certificate from you and qualify for the 
university of Gotham—but I will tell you what we will do, we will send 
the groom here for Stephen Gimlet, and his evidence, with the deposition 
of old Grindley, will soon put the whole matter right.—Here, Tom, ride 
over like the devil to Ste Gimlet’s cottage ; tell him to come down as fast 
as his legs will carry him to the justice-room at Tarningham. We'll 
soon bring these gentlemen to the end of their law, and Wharton to boot 
—an ill-conditioned brute, a cross between a fox and a turnspit—do you 
recollect his mother, doctor? Her legs were just like the balustrades of 
a bridge, turned the wrong side upmost, only they bowed out on each 
side, which gave them a sort of ogee.” 

Thus rattling on, Sir John Slingsby rode forward till they reached the 
entrance of the little justice-room, which was conveniently situated imme- 
diately Mr. Wharton’s offices. 

The appearance of Sir John Slingsby and Dr. Miles did not seem at 
all palatable to the two other magistrates and their clerk, if one might 
judge by the superlative courtesy of their reception. A chair was placed 
immediately for the reverend gentleman, Mr. Stumpforth vacated his 
seat for Sir John as president of the magistrates, and Mr. Wharton, with 
malevolent sweetness, expressed his delight at seeing Sir John amongst 
them again. 

“ You did all you could to prevent it,” said Sir John, taking the chair, 
“but it would not do, Wharton. Now, gentlemen, what are you about ? 
we will not interrupt business.” : 

‘‘ There are @ good many cases down,” said Mr. Wharton; ‘“ some of 
them Peet: ck of them under the poor-law, some of them—” 


“Well, let us get through them, let us get through them,” cried Sir 
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John, interrupting him, “for we have business, too, which must be 
done.” 


“ We must take things in their order,” said Mr. Wittingham, drily. 

“Oh, yes, according to the ledger,” cried Sir John Slingsby, Jaugh- 
ing ; “every thing in the regular way of trade, Wittingham, eh ? 
Who's this ? James Jackson; the publican,” he continued, looking at the 
paper; “ well, Wittingham, how does the debtor and creditor account 
stand with him ?” 

Mr. Whittingham winced, but replied nothing ; and the case was 
regularly taken up. Some nine or ten others followed ; and certainly 
every thing was done by the two magistrates who had been found sitting, 
and their exceedingly excellent clerk to tire out Sir John Slingsby and 
Dr. Miles, by protracting the investigation as long as possible. The poor 
persons, however, who had been compelled by the power of paper or 
parchment to appear in the awful presence of justice, had reason to 
thank their stars, and did so most devoutly, that the number of magis- 
trates was increased to four. A number of cases were dismissed as frivo- 
lous ; very lenient penalties were inflicted in other instances ; and, if the 
real truth were told, the person who suffered the severest punishment 
under the proceedings of that day was no other than Mr. Wittingham, 
upon whom Sir John Slingsby continued to pour for two long hours all 
the stores of sarcasm which had accumulated in his bosom during the 
last fortnight. At length the magistrates’ paper was over, and worthy 
Mr. Wittingham showed an inclination to depart; but Sir John Slingsby 
stopped him, exclaiming, 

“ Stay a bit, Wittingham, stay a bit, my good sir. The case with 
which we have now to deal you have already nibbled at; so you must 
have your share of it.” 

“T am ill, Sir John,” said Mr. Wittingham, “ I am not fit.” 

“Not fit I have long known you to be,”’ rejoined Sir John, and then 
added in a murmur, “for any thing but a tall stool at the back end of a 
slopseller’s shop; but as to bemg ill, Wittingham; you don’t pretend to be 
ill? Why your complexion is as ruddy as if you had washed your face 
with guineas out of your strong-box. However, it is this business of 
Captain Moreton and his falsification of the register at Moreton church 
that we have to deal with.” 

‘I have already disposed of that,” said Mr. Wittingham, sharply, 
‘and I am not disposed to go into it again.” 

But it was now Mr. Wharton’s turn to attack Mr. Wittingham. 

“ You have disposed of it, sir,” he exclaimed, with all the blood in his 
body rushing up into his face; ‘‘the falsification of the registers of 
Moreton church! why, I never heard of this !” 

“ There was no reason that you should,” answered Mr. Wittingham, 
tartly ; “you are not a magistrate, I think, Mr. Wharton ; and besides, 
you might, in some degree, be considered as a party interested. Besides, 
you were absent, and so I sent for Bacon and dealt with the matter 
myself.” 

“ Friday’s bacon and deviled the attorney,” said Sir John Slingsby, with 
a roar, “ you see he is such an active creature, Wharton, he must be doing, 
whether right or wrong. I declare he cuts out so much matter for the 
bench in reversing all his sage decrees, that the rest of the magistrates can 


scarcely manage it.” 
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“I did not come here to be insulted, Sir John Slingsby,” said Mr. 
Wittingham, the — yellow of his face gradually becoming of an 
olive green, ‘‘I did not come here to be insulted, and will not stay for 
such a purpose ; I expect to be treated like a gentleman, sir.” 

“Wonderful are the expectations of man,” exclaimed the baronet, 
“just as much might a chimney-sweeper expect to be treated like an 
archbishop, becatise he wears black—but let us to business, let us to busi- 
ness, if we go on complimenting each other in this way we shall not get 
through the affair to-night, especially with your lucid assistance, Wit- 
tingham ; for if there be a man in England who can so stir a puddle that 
the sharpest eyes shall not be abl eto see a lost half-crown at the bottom, 
you are the man.” 

Up started the worthy magistrate, exclaiming in a weak voice and 
bewildered air, 

“I will not stay, that man will drive me mad.” 

“Impossible,” shouted Sir John Slingsby, as Mr. Wittingham staggered 
towards the door ; and he then added in a lower tone, “fools never go 
mad, they tell me;” but Doctor Miles, who saw that old Wittingham 
was really ill, rose from his seat, and crossing the room, spoke a word or 
two to the retreating magistrate, which he was not allowed to finish, for 
old Wittingham pushed him rudely aside and darted out of the room. 








ON REVISITING TRINITY COLLEGE, AFTER LONG ABSENCE. 


BY EDWARD KENEALY, ESQ., LL.B. 


I. 


Once more within these olden, storied walls, 

So dearly lov’d from boyhood’s genial days, 

With eager bound my glowing footstep falls, 

With eyes suffus’d in joy around I gaze. 

Once more I live, and move, and walk, and breathe, 

Within the dear remember’d cloister’d aisles, 

Whose warm though silent welcomings enwreathe 

My heart with rapture, and my face with smiles. 

Once more I pause o’er each remember’d scene, 

In my soul’s soul in brightest hues enshrin’d, 

The pillar’d porch—the smooth and dewy green, 

The stately halls—the trees with ivy twin’d, 

The breathing busts—the books—the silence—all 
Back to my heart its best and happiest hours recall. 


II. 


Here in the sunny summer of my youth 

My soul grew up, and drank the sacred streams 

Of Wisdom, Knowledge, Virtue, Thought, and Truth ; 
Here my heart liv’d on fair and glorious dreams, 
Caught from the poet’s or the historian’s page ; 
Homer, and Horace, and the Mantuan lyre, 

Plato’s deep thoughts and Pindar’s epic rage, 
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On revisiting Trinity College. 


The Ascreean bard, and Lucan’s words of fire: 
From morn till night, from night ‘till morning éame, 
These and the stars my sole companions were,” 
Still burn’d my lamp with clear and vestal flame,’ — 
Still my mind fed on visions grand and raré,~ " ° 
The Past was still before me, and its soul 


Shone with the splendour of some heaven-descended scroll. 
III. 


And woo’d me on to scale the starry steep 
Where Poésy—sweet Faérie Queene—sits thron’d, 
Beneath her feet the fiery lightnings leap, 
But her fair brows with rainbows shine enzon’d, 
Round her the Muses sport the live-long day, 
The Graces young and Jaughing dance and sing, 
The bright-eyed Nymphs with noisy Cupids play, 
Music wells forth from reed, and shell, and string ; 
Phantoms of sunshine form’d—the bards of old— 
Whose vernal thoughts make heaven of earth, are there ; 
While songs and hymns in strains of wonder told, 
Fill, as with fragrance, all the echoing air ;— 
These are thy glories—-these, Immortal Past ! 

On these my heart was fix’d, my longing looks were cast. 


IV. 


The Wild, the Grand, the Beautiful? the True, 

Each an enchantress with enchanted wand, 

Flung o’er my soul their spells, until it grew 

Entirely theirs, and sought no bliss beyond ; 

Its only world becamea world unknown 

Of dreams fantasque, and visions strange and quaint, 

Within whose skies eternal summer shone, 

And scenes that liveliest Fancy scarce could paint ; 

A wondrous wild embodiment it seem’d 

Of things transform’d to beauty ;—Titan shapes 

And Grecian deities, and seas that stream’d 

Through silver isles and foam’d on golden capes, 

Forests, and Nymphs, and Fauns, and Sylvans blent, 
With Gothic scenes and spells, tilt, faéry tower, and tent. 


¥. 


And fabling Ovid, with soft eyes of fire, 
Was by my side, and colour’d many a thought ; 
And many a gay, and many a fond desire, 
Unto my heart Verona’s minstrel brought ; 
And Ariosto sang me curious strains 
Of magic castles built on marble heights, 
And gallant soldiers pricking o’er the plains, 
And mail-clad steeds and antique-armour’d knights, 
And ladyes chaste that roam’d through forests wild, 
Pursued by giants, and in dire despair, 
Until some brave and angel-guided Childe 
Wafted, perchance, ten thousand miles through air, 
Appear’d before their wondering eyes to prove 

His valorous arm in fight—and straightway fall in love. 


VI. 


The magic of these old delicious songs, 
The hours of silent reverie and thought, 
The paradise-light that to past time belongs, 
» Dreams of romance and beauty all enwrought, 




















On revisiting Trinty College. 


The early sunshine streaming o’er the glade, 

The song of birds, the voice of some sweet flute, 
The ancient trees, with broad and leafy shade, 

The moon that cloth’d the halls in silver suit, 

The fire-wing’d stars, the solemn silent night, 

The lamps through many a lattic’d window seen, 
The deep-ton’d bell for morn and evening rite, 
The reverend gloom reliev’d by the moon’s sheen— 
All these come back upon my soul, like strains 


Of native music heard on far and foreign plains. 


Vii. 


Filling it deep with sadness and with gloom, 

Alas! where are ye, dear past innocent hours ? 

The scythe of Time hath swept ye to the tomb, 

Yet in my soul ye still survive, like flow’rs 

Round some sad mouldering shrine ; I sit and think 
Of dear old times, familiar faces pass’d 

Away for ever ; friends, link after link, 

Methinks move on in faithful memory glass’d. 
Where are they now? Some sleep in distant lands, 
Some slumber in the ocean—some remain ; 

But the fond ties once twin’d by friendship’s hands 
Are snapp’d, and ne’er may reunite again. 

Oh! that once more [ were a careless boy, 


As when I first beheld these halls with pride and joy. 


VITI. 


And wander’d wild through portico and park, 
Emparadis'd in Fancy’s purple clouds ; 

Heedless and happy, dreaming not of dark 
Tartarean worlds like that which now enshrouds 
This visible orb :—to boyhood’s laughing eyes 
The Earth seems Eden—every thing looks bright, 
Life a glad journey to the golden skies ; 

To manhood all seems black as blackest night. 
Why are we here? What Power hath peopled Earth? 
Why wend we in our pilgrimage of woe ? 
Whence have our souls deriv’d their fiery birth ? 
Unto what bourn is fated man to go? 

Why clings he still to life? Why hug the chain 


That eats into his heart, and turns his joys to pain ? 
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IX. 


Alas! we know not—must not hope to know, 

‘The Future looms far off in mystery veil’d ; 

Present and Past are ours—but like the bow 

Of heaven still far the Future lies conceal'd, 

Robed in enchanting colours form’d to fade 

As the quick hour moves on.— We live and die 

In the same hour cradle and grave are made ; 

Monarch and slave in the same black earth lie. 

And is this life? For this was Man design’d ? 

Was it for this the All-Powerful gave him store 

Of hopes and thoughts sublime ; and fill’d his mind 

With longings after high and heavenly lore? 

A wise fine soul—a glory-loving heart ? 

No-—’twas for mighty ends that thou shouldst play thy “y 
Qa 














x. 


For mighty ends thy soul to earth was sent, 

A mission grand and high, O man, is thine ; 
Work in the spirit of that great intent, 

Walk like an angel in the path divine ; 

Here in these sacred walls, old, world-renown’d, 
The seat of learning, shall thy young heart swell, 
Fir’d by the glories of the classic ground, 

By the great mem’ries that around thee dwell. 
Here shalt thou train thee for thy pure career ; 
Wisdom and Knowledge, like twin orbs of light 
Shrin’d in these hallow’d temples, greet thee here, 
And point the way to Virtue’s star-crown’'d height : 
Onward, still onward, from glad youth to age, 


Here shall thy soul learn strength for every changing stage. 


XI. 


Thoughts of great deeds and Jofty acts be thine ; 
The mighty dead, the shadowy shapes of old, 
Heroes and bards, a starry-gleaming line 

Of souls celestial, still before thee hold 

Their glorious course, and beckon on thy soul 
To tread the shining footpaths that they trod ; 
Onward they march’d, until they reach’d the goal 
For minds of light like theirs prepar’d by God ; 
Sages, and bards, and statesmen, on whose forms 
Pictur’d on canvas let thine emulous eyes 

Still gaze with rapture. What though winds and storms 
Break round his head who to Fame’s palace flies ; 
The attempt is grand and noble, though he iall— 


Conquer thyself, brave heart, and thou shalt conquer all. 


XII. 


Look on the pictur’d epics thron’d around— 

Go to thy books, and study their career— 

So shalt thou feel thy swelling spirit bound 

And cast aside, like chains, despair, and fear ; 

Learn from their thoughtful eyes and resolute brows 
To nerve thy soul with stern resolve for fame ; 
Heaven to the heart that works due strength allows, 
And crowns her toil with an undying name. 

Burke, Berkeley, Flood, Burgh, Avonmore, and Swift ;* 
Behold the men who shook or charm’d the world, 
Behold—revere—aspire—toil on and lift 

Thy soul to thoughts like theirs—if haply hurl’d 
From thine immortal flight by chance or fate, 


Well hast thou cloth’d thy soul with noble thoughts and great. 
Trinity College, Shrove Tuesday, 1846. 


> 








* Their portraits are in the Theatre and Dining-Hall. 
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THE TRAVELS AND OPINIONS OF MR. JOLLY GREEN. 
Cuap. X. 


My dreams that night, as may naturally be supposed, were somewhat 
disturbed, for the occurrences of the day had left too vivid an impression 
on my cellular tissue to be easily effaced. I have often speculated on 
the subject of dreams ; indeed, upon one occasion I communicated m 
ideas on the subject to the Brompton Budget, in which, | flatter myself, 
established pretty clearly, that the sleeping mind may be compared to a 
kaleidoscope, a certain images enter, which, by the slightest dis- 
placement of the machine containing them, instantaneously lose their 
form and character, without any reference to their original aspect. Jaw- 
ley, who read my paper at the Jawleian Institute, pronounced it a mas- 
 terpiece, and added, that, with a few slight corrections from his pen, he 
doubted not it would go down to posterity along with the invention of 
steam by Dr. Watts, of the circulating medium of fish-sauce by Harvey, 
the discovery of street lamps by Sir Humphrey Davy, of gunpowder by 
Lord Bacon, of printing by Dr. Faustus, and of the use of the globes 
_ and bouk-keeping by single and double entry by Galileo. 

The complexion of the visions which flashed through my ivories, as the 
ancients used fabulously to imagine,—on the night of my return from 
Montmorency, fully bore out the kaleidoscopic character I have assigned 


to them. 
Like the hero in Bunn’s tragedy, “I dreamt that I dwelt at Marble 


Hall,” not, however, on the banks of the Thames near Twickenham, but 
in the caravanserai of an Eastern potentate, where the waving cedar of 
Lebanon shed a delicious perfume on the musky air, and the murmuring 
notes of the albatross and the condor were heard above the rush of water- 
falls, as they gurgled in their granite beds amid the silence of the starry 
night. A thousand fair forms flitted before me as I lay immersed in de- 
lirious solitude, and all strove to win my regard, but the stony-heartedness 
of despair was in my bosom, and I turned a deaf ear to the allure- 
ments of all, save one, whose gleaming eyes and graceful gestures bore 
an undefined resemblance to those of Angelique. This figure drew near 
me, and repeating my name in thrilling accents, beckoned me to fly with 
her to the desert. 1 dashed my turban wildly to the ground, mounted 
my Arab steed, and pursued the phantom across.the shadowy waste, with 
nothing but the “sheeny light” of the waning moon (as Tennyson 
says) to guide me on my way. Suddenly the,sky became 48 dark ; 
I found myself on the deck of an Affghan privateer, cruising, I ht, 
for pearls in the Bay of Biscay. A storm arose, and I seized the helm ; 
the lawless men, her crew, though hardened in crime, and steeped in 
blood, gazed at me, I thought, with fear and astonishment, as the vessel, 
obedient to my pilotage, careened on the starboard bow, and luffed up to 
leeward. We oo madly thro the waters, but ever and anon the 
same soft voice might be heard which had lured me from afar, and still the 
dreamy light of two liquid orbs danced before our gilded prow. On we 
drove before the gale, and entered, I thought, the bight of the Bosphorus, 
where we landed amid the fallen temples of ancient Greece and Rome. 
2a2 
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A‘ headless faquir stood at the gate of a gorgeous ue, and inyited me 
toapproach. A ul female, with Tichevelled baie, clung. to his 
Sart sobbing heavily. She raised her head, and I beheld the features 

‘Angelique. I advanced mechanically and with no astonishment, [ 
thought, at the suddenness of our meeting, to ¢elaim her as my bride. 
We knelt before a ruined altar inscribed with Runic characters, and an 
Officiating bonze began to chant the niarriage ceremony. He was a 
venerable man, with a snowy beard descending to his knees, ‘like the 
pale courser’s tail bestrode by Death in the Apocrypha ;’—his voice was 
musical and sweet, and though the words he spoke were in an unknown 
language, I seemed perfectly to comprehend them. As I. gazed on_ his 
aged features, their expression gradually changed, and a scowl of bitter 
malignity effaced the smile which till then had played over them. [ 
caught at his flowing beard; it came away in my grasp, and Jawley 
stood before me with a revolving pistol in each-hand. “I forbid the 
banns,” he cried ; and as he spoke he levelled both barrels at my head. 
He pulled the triggers, fire flashed from the mouths of the weapons, and 
a shower of bullets rattled against my forehead ; but they had, | thought, 
no power to kill, and fell as harmlessly around me. as peas upon a tren- 
cher. I turned to comfort my beloved, but instead of Angelique, | be- 
held only a mowing ape, that gibbered at me with mocking gesture, and 
strove to strain me in the coils of its hideous embrace. In endeavouring 
to effect my escape, I staggered to the brink of a fearful precipice, and 
losmg my footing, fell down, down, down, into profoundest ether. | 
alighted m the midst of a sunny plain, at one extremity of which was a 
fair lake, towards which I approached, unwondering and unscathed. A light 
skiff floated on the waters, and in the bark were two beings, who sang 
the airs of their native land, with a degree of finish which the highest 
cultivation alone could reach. I listened with rapt attention, and found 
that I was the theme of their song. An intuitive perception informed 
me at once who they were ;—the elder of the two, whose countenance 
was distorted with the luxury of woe, was, I thought, Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau;—the younger, whose brows were ene with a chaplet of ivy, 
was the celebrated Greek dramatist, Peter Pindar. ‘* Welcome, noble 
stranger,” their descant rang,—‘ welcome to the shores of oblivious 
‘ happiness.” I trod the surface of the waters which yielded not be- 
neath my footsteps, though it seemed a magnetic attraction rather than 
motion which led me to the boat. The bards, as I drew near, struck 
their twangling instruments with redoubled energy, and I lent my voice 
to theirs jn a brilliant chorus of “ Rule Britannia,” with which the 
woods and vales resounded. I took my place in the boat which, oarless 
and rudderless, and propelled by no visible motion, skimmed swiftly over 
the bosom of the lake. Still the bards continued their mournful melody, 
the song of the French hermit consisting of a perpetual refrain of “ Ca 
ira,” while the deep diapason of Peter Pindar trilled forth that 
spirit-stirring war song, “ Zé» pov, ods dyand,” which has handed his 
name down to posterity. The skiff shot under the rude archway of a 
- hirer cavern, where all at first was dark and silent, but as we advanced 
the pendant stalagmites of coral which incrusted the vault, threw out a 
raddy light which increased every moment in intensity, and loud peals of 
dissonant laughter shook the cavern to its base. We turned the angle 
of a projecting rock. I beheld a festive group assembled, tossing the 
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wine-cup, and feeding madly on tempting viands as they were, borne 
along in the voluptuous dance. It was the party from whom I hadbeen 

rated in the forest. The Vicomte, the n, the Hidalgo, Madame. 
de Pretantaine,—all were there, but more than all my gaze was riveted 





lique and Sir Henry Jones, who whirled round and round to the 


on A 
tune ‘sh oaia of Handel’s Polkas, with swiftness inconceivable. ‘ Our task is. 
ended,” cried Jean Jacques and Peter Pindar both together, and each 
ve his hand to conduct me to the shore. I accepted their proffered 
aid, but scarcely had I met their grasp, when a convulsive shivering 
seized my frame, I was dashed upon the rocky floor of the vault, and my 
guides with heavy fists began to pummel me without mercy. I strove 
against them, but their horny fingers pressed my throat, and choked my 
utterance. It was no longer the bard of Teios, or the hermit of the 
Chaussée d’Antin, with whom I contended, but the villains with whom 
I had actually fought in the cabaret. 

I experienced in my dream the same suffering that I had endured in 
reality, only in an aggravated degree, for now I felt assured that my 
moments were numbered,—and, to heighten my agony, the dancers, un- 
mindful of my pain, careered the wild Polka, and shouted with unmirth- 
ful laughter, the loudest in the throng being Angelique and Sir Henry. 
I made one desperate effort to shake off the heavy load of Ventrebleu, 
who, I thought, had seated himself firmly on my chest. In the deadly 
grapple we both rolled to the brink of the gloomy water, which appeared 
suddenly to have receded hundreds of fathoms deep below. Over and 
over we went, faster than the revolution of a steam-engine, and then with 
a terrific bang, which seemed to break every one of my vertebrata, I 
found myself extended—on the floor of my bed-room, in the Rue Louis 
le Grand, with Sir Henry Jones standing over me, shaking with some 
uncontrollable emotion, and calling upon me by my patronymic, as well 
, as his feelings would permit him, 

“ Why what the deuce, Green, have you been making all this row 
about ? You have been roaring and kicking enough to bring the house 
about your ears. Come, get up, map, and tell us all about it.” 

My limbs still quivered under the influence of the fearful dream, and I 
felt at first too much stupified to be able to answer. In a few moments, 
however, I recovered sufficiently to assume a rampant attitude, and, with 
the baronet’s assistance, I seated myself on the edge of my bed, and pro- 
ceeded, as incoherently as I could, to describe the vision by which I had 
been tortured. . 

“Tt must have arisen,” I added, “ from an over-excited susceptibility.” 

“I rather think it was the Mayonnaise and the Hambro’ beef that you 
floored at such a rate last night,” returned Sir Henry, “they're apt to 
lie heavy on the stomach. When | eat things like those, I generally top 
them with a stiff glass of Braioarrrrrr—” 

“ Well, I’m sure I had my share of the brandy-and-water too,” 

“ Ah, very likely ; but then you mix your liquors. Now, observe this, 
Green, never while you live mix your liquors. No man can expect 
to be happy on this side the grave who does so. There’s nothing like 
sound moral principle ; all the rest is leather and prunella.” 

I could not but admire the high tone of feeling which accompanied this 
simple but friendly counsel, and the baronet rose proportionably in my 


esteem. 
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“Psay, Green,” he resumed, “ what do. you mean. to do about. those 
fellows who robbed you. From what you said yesterday, lfaney you 
heave an idea that you know who they are.” 

“ As soon as I am dressed,” I re fed, “and have had my breakfast, I 
shall proceed to the Tuileries, and demand an audience of the king, As 
am orphan stranger, I shall appeal to the protection of the father of his 
family.” 

“ Not a bad idea,” said Jones, “ I’ll go down with you. I know the 
king very well. He lived in our house a long time before he came to 
the throne, while he was in emigration. My father used to allow him 
2000/. a year, and he came and hunted with us every summer. Capital 
sport we've had, Louis Philippe and I ; ‘Pll introduce you with the greatest 

leasure. I dine constantly at the palace—nice creatures the princesses. 
He wants me very much to get on his staff, but no, no, I’m too much of 
an Englishman ; too true to my allegiance for that, Green. But he’sa 
devilish yood fellow notwithstanding, and I like him.” 

There was so much warmth and sincerity in this hearty eulogy, and 
the co st of an introduction under such flattering circumstances, was 
so cheering, that the effect was at once to raise my previously depressed 

irits. é 

“ Capital,” I exclaimed, “I had thought of going to the British am- 
bassador, and insisting upon his throwing me at the foot of the throne, 
but I feel satisfied that what you propose will be the best thing to do. It 
will be so much more pleasant also.” 

“ Oh! as to the ambassador,” said Sir Henry, “ don’t go near him; 
he's a muff, hasn’t half the influence with the king that your humble ser- 
vant has. How should he? When I tell you—but it’s a profound secret, 
and I wouldn’t have it talked of for the world—when I let you into the 
fact that I once saved Louis Philippe’s life, you’ll agree with me that my 
interest with him ought to be pretty strong.” 

“ Certainly,” I answered; “how did it happen that you were so 
lucky?” 

“ Presence of mind, my dear fellow, nothing else. We were out with 
the hounds at my father’s place in Leicestershire—never shall forget the 
day— 12th of J wa the very hottest that ever—why you might track the 
fox by the perspiration that ran off his brush. Louis Philippe, my father, 
and I, splendidly mounted, took all that came in our way—timber, water, 
every thing. The hounds were running breast high, and we came to an 
ox-fence, a regular rasper ; there was first of all a brook, eighteen feet 
wide, beyond that a double post and rail with a thick quickset hedge be- 
* tween, and something else that we couldn’t see on the other side of that. 
Well at it the governor goes ; he was like me, never stopped at any thing; 
and there he was, bullfinched as nicely as ever you saw an elderly country 
gentleman. The Duke of Orleans and I—he was the duke then —took it 
a little lower down and went off together as close to each other as if we 
had been racing. The leap was tremendous, and we cleared the hedge, 
and’ just as we were going over it, I saw what lay before us—what do 
you think it was?” 

“Upon my word I can’t say, I never was out hunting; that. is to 
say,” added I, correcting myself, for I suddenly recollected that I had 
worn tops and cords the day before; ‘not. exactly hunting—in Leices- 
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tershire. I have seen the Surrey hounds throw off near Croydon.. | But 
my life, I'can’t guess. Perhaps it was the fox !” 


upon: 
“ Not a bit of it, my dear fellow; the fox was far enough off at that: 


time. What do you think of a chalk pit ?” 

“ A chalk-pit!” I exclaimed in astonishment. 

“ Yes, a chalk-pit, at least: sixty feet deep, and twenty or thirty: feet: 
wide, saw the danger in a moment, said nothing, just stretched out my 
hand and seized the duke by the collar, jerked him out of his saddle, stuc 
my spurs into my horse’s flanks, and held on by them, he made a devil of a 
= , we flew through the air, and landed safely on the other side: of 
the pit, and down went the duke’s horse to the bottom, dead as a cock! 
You should have seen the old governor how he cheered us as he sat 
planted in the quickset. The duke rushed into my arms, called me his 
deliverer, and gave me his own decoration of the legion of honour. I'll 
show it you one of these days.” 

“ You richly deserved it,” I observed ; “ I wonder he did not make you 
a knight banneret on the spot.” 

** He offered to do so, but as there was a title already in the family, I 
declined the offer. There were other obligations besides what I have 
mentioned. The duke was rather gay in those days, and I used to lend 
him money. There’s a trifling balance unsettled to this very hour, but 

I'd no more think of asking him for it than I would of flying. By the 
way, Green, talking of money, do you think you can make it convenient 
to cash a draft of mine for a hundred? My banker has gone into the 
country for a week or ten days ; the moment he comes back you shall 
have it again.” 

The obligation I was under to Sir Henry was too recent and too im- 

ortant to admit of my refusing his request, besides, the period for which 
i required the money was so brief that the loan could not cause me any 
inconvenience, even had the letter of credit which I had brought with me 
been for a smaller sum than it really was. It seemed odd that the Paris 
bankers should adopt such a peculiar mode of doing business, as to shut. up 
their houses when they went into the country, but I had often heard of 
strange instances with regard to the demands made upon them for eash, 
such as their innocence of the value of a Bank of England note and their 
implicit belief in the existence of guineas; I contented myself, therefore, 
with smiling inwardly at their simplicity, and told Sir Henry that it would 
afford me the greatest pleasure to render him the slight accommodation 
he wished for. 

“ Those robbers,” said I, ‘cleared me of all my loose cash yesterday, 
and I want a fresh supply. I may, therefore, as well draw on my own 
account, and we can go to Laffitte’s on our way down to the palace.” 

This proposition was perfectly agreeable to Sir — who shook me 
warmly by the hand, pot said J was “a devilish good fellow.” He really 
senna to take a strong interest in me, and his eyes actually glistened as 
he spoke. 

“T never like,” said he, “to be in any man’s debt a single moment 
longer than I can help, nor do I ever touch a'shilling as a loam without 
‘giving’ immediate security. You must allow me, Green, not:to depart 
fom my fixed principle ; you shall have my draft, or, suppose we make it 
a promissory note, it is more negotiable in case of accidents—you, or I. 
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might dié) you ‘know; ha, ‘ha, ha ; ‘or; pérhaps;that:infemat barker of 

ine J off—so here edt 07 

pounds is a mere telle.” tb f 
ying which Si Heory sat down at a'writing-tablé, ‘while Twent on’ 

with my ‘toilette, and, taking out a Russia leather case; drew forth a bit 


of thin paper with the word “ Timber,” in black letters in a eirele*in one. 


corner. I supposed it related to the felling of wood from his estate, bat: 
as he ‘wrote upon it he explained, talking, as usual; very fast: | =v" 

‘Nothing like a stamp, Jolly! One never knows what may happen. 
I was once shi 
a bill-stamp, I should decidedly have lost my life. As it-was I had to: 
swim for it, at least—let me see—yes, at least six miles _— t a strong 
current that set off from the shore. It wasina yacht I had, the Orange- 
flower, named after a friend of mine, the King of Holland, a capital fel- 
low; I'll intreduce you to him one of these days, if ever you go to the 
— : well, somehow or other, we struck on a coral reef, and before we 
could get her off, it came on to blow and she began to fill. I ordered 
out the pinnace, the men got into it, for I was the last to leave the ves- 
sel, and just as I was at the point of doing so, a devil wf a wave struck the 
boat, broke her right in two, down went the crew, never saw any more of 
them, and there was I left alone on the deck of a sinking vessel. — Let me 
see—a hundred, at two thousand five hundred francs—and the interest, 
I always add that, which makes——I’ll calculate that directly ; but what 
do you think I did in this predicament ?” | 

“ Did you call out ‘ Ship, a-hoy,’ or any thing of that kind?” 

‘Not much use if I had, there was nothing in sight but the coast of 
Africa, just underthe weather quarter, and as near as I could guess, about 
—how many did I say—yes, six miles off. There was nothing for it. 
The timbers of the yacht began to shiver, and I expected every moment 
she would be scuttled, so I threw off every stitch of clothes I had, except 
a chamois-leather under waistcoat, hastily crammed this very case you 
see here into a small breast-pocket, where it stuck very tight, and with- 
out saying ‘ With your leave or by your leave,’ plunged headlong into the 
ocean; for you must know, Green, I am rather a good swimmer | flatter 
myself, and that was my only chance. J just turned my head once and 
saw that the yacht had gone down, nothing of her being visible but her 
masts,—she was schooner rigged, and a regular clipper; so I laid myself 
down to my work and struck out. How long do you think I was reaching 
the shore ?” 

“ Treally can’t think. I never swam anywhere except on corks in the 
Pentonville baths. If I had stayed at Boslegels long enough perhaps I 
might have got on; how long were you?” 

“Upon my honour and soul you'll hardly believe me when I tell you, 
but Idid it in exactly five-and-thirty minutes and a quarter. When a 
fellow swims for his life you know he does do it.”’ 

“' How did you know the exact time?”. I inquired. 

“Oh! why,—you see—the exact time,—why, the sun always goes 
down in those latitudes at precisely twenty-five minutes past eight in the 
evening'~in the eyening yousee—and, and just’as I paused for breath with- 
in @‘stone’s throw of the beach, I heard the clock strike nine from one of 
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and dry on the coast of Africa.” 


Sir ‘Henry stopped fora moment to renew his calculation on.the pro= 
missofy: note; but I was too deeply interested in his narrative not.to Urge: 


him,to . ss 
*§ What. did you do next?” ‘I asked. 


“ Why, I was rather at a loss what to do, but I was soon, saved the 


trouble of thinking, for a party of Barbary corsairs who. had. seen the 
Orange-flower through their glasses, and had closely watched my move~ 
ments, rushed out from behind some rocks and made me a’ prisoner at 
once, They were a good deal disappointed at finding me, as they: sup- 
posed, naked, for the chamois-leather waistcoat stuck to me like my skin, 
and as it was almost dark they could not perceive any difference. So they 


hauled me along to make a slave of me, and | was marched up in chains. 


to the governor’s palace. I passed the night in a dungeon, about forty or 
fifty feet under ground, and next morning was brought before the Dey of 
Algiers, who happened to be travelling with his wife and family along the 
coast. He was a good deal struck by my — and offered to make 
me his prime minister, provided I would change my religion, but that of 
course I refused; so I was led back again to a different prison, and 
allowed three days to consider of it, at the end of which time, if | still 
ersisted in my refusal, my head was to be struck off. This was rather a 
ticklish position, but I knew the customs of the country, and that every 
thing was to be done by bribery, so I sent for the head gaoler, and sus- 
pecting him to be a freemason, I gave him the sign, which to my great 


gratification he answered. A few words in Arabic settled the matter. | 


First of all he got me some decent clothes—a turban, a jacket, and a pair 
of loose trousers—then he sent mein a very good dinner, with a bottle of 
the very best port wine I ever dienle-vsthottthe dey’s own portable cellar— 
they carry their wine in that country, when they travel, on the backs of 
the camels—and after that 1 had a cigar, and made myself tolerably com- 
fortable with some cold brandyoarrr !” 

“And did he do all this,” 1 asked, “merely because you were a free- 
mason? by Jove, 1’ll enter a lodge to-morrow.” 

“T'll introduce youn—my lodge here in Paris—‘the Star in the East,’— 
the most respectable in France; I'm a past-grand, so is Louis. Philippe. 


Whatdid you say? Oh, about the gaoler. No, not exactly,——a trifle of 


money passed between us. J agreed to give him a thousand piastres to. 


supply me with what I wanted and set me at liberty.” 

“But where did you get the money ?” 

“You forget the note-case in my chamois-leather waistcoat-pocket. — I 
drew a bill for double the amount on the Bank of England, and he gave 


me the difference; I was obliged of course to draw at sight, but that made, 
no difference. The next day as I was sitting at my prison window, which | 


looked out upon a beautiful garden, a pebble struck me on the turban, | | I 
looked: up and saw for the first time that my dungeon was. under ,the 
governor's drawing-room, and there was a lovely creature peeping through. 
a blind. I afterwards found that she was the dey’s youngest daughter, 
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theichunched ofa neighbouring Moorish town, ‘Ben-scratchem, I thitals:it j:, 


was, -Ii through it efterwards-on-my way to.Fez. Well, I threw ini») 
the odd, fifteen: seconds for the next half-dozen strokes, and then. I was high 


she ‘was. called Lilla Fatima, and had the finest black eyes, Green, that 
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haps you ever saw. I was about to call out in admiration, but she put 
oe fingers on her lips and winked with one eye—a peculiar way they 
- have in Barbary of expressing their meaning—and then pointed over her 
shoulder, as much as to say the old gentleman’s in the way just. now ; 
after that she closed both hands and opened them again, stretched out her 
right arm to the east, and picking a blossom off a myrtle pressed it to her 
retty _ and threw it down to me. I stooped to pick it up, and when 
turned again towards the lattice she had disappeared. All this was 
plain enough. Lilla Fatima had fallen in love with your humble servant 
while he stood in the Hall of Lions (as the place was called) to be exa- 
mined before the dey. When the gaoler came again in the evening with 
the hot water, sugar, and spoons, I told him he must have a couple of dro- 
medaries ready outside the eastern portal of the dey’s garden exactly at 
half-past eleven that night, and I gave him another note of hand for a 
thousand piastres. He kept his word, but I must tell you, Green, that 
the dey’s daughter had previously done the same. As soon as it was dark 
she came down a ladder of ropes from the balcony of the drawing-room, 
with a casket of jewels in one hand and a small carpet-bag with her night 
things inthe other. You must excuse my repeating the conversation that 
passed between us—ha, ha—all I need say is, that about eight o'clock the 
next morning, after travelling all night as fast as the dromedaries could 
lay legs to the ground, we found ourselves at the gates of Fez. We were 
married directly by the cadi; a rich Jew cashed me a bill for as much as 
I wanted to take us to the coast, and we made the best of our way to 
Sallee, and from that hour to this I can never think of the Dey of Algiers 
without laughing, or see a bill stamp without blessing the inventor.” 

** Well,” said I, when I had heard this remarkable narrative, “ I never 
should have imagined you had gone through so much. But you haven't 
said what became of Lilla Fatima.” 

“Don't ask me,” returned Sir Henry, growing suddenly very red in 
the face, and putting his handkerchief up to his. eyes; “ hers was a 
terrible fate—but the subject is too painful for me to dwell upon at the 
present moment. ‘There, I have written out the note—the exchange is 
now twenty-five francs eleven centimes—a hundred pounds makes two 
thousand five hundred and fifty-five franes ; add forty-two francs interest, 
at five per cent, for three months; total, two thousand six hundred and 
seventeen francs ten sous. Be sure you present the note when it comes 
due ; I never like to have any thing standing over.” 

I could not but admire Sir Henry’s methodical way of doing business, 
and his confidence in my integrity in placing the security in my hands 
before he had received the money-for it; but I resolved he should not be 
a loser by it. 

As soon as I was dressed, we went out to the Boulevard, and break- 
fasted at the Café Anglais, and having despatched a very substantial 
meal, which I tempered with a bottle of Pommard, and Jones with a 
glass or two of brandy-and- water, which he generously insisted on paying 
for, we walked over to Laffitte’s and got the money. I handed him five 
notes for five hundred francs, drew a sufficient sum for my own wants, 
and then we set out for the Tuileries, taking, at Sir Henry's suggestion,. 

the Palais: Royal on our way. 
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I nap reflected upon the emotion displayed by Sir Henry Jones at. the 
conclusion of his adventurous recital, when I inquired after the fate of 
the lovely Mogrebin, and J entertained no doubt that the wounds oec- 
ceasioned by her loss, were yet far from being healed; and this reflection 
encouraged me to hope that the attentions which he paid to Mademoi- 
selle de Vaudet arose merely from the exuberance of animal spirits with 
which he was so richly gifted. Indeed, when I called to mind the evident 
sympathy which Angelique had manifested on seeing me in the cabaret, 
and contrasted the style of thing that characterised me in comparison 
with that of those who surrounded her, I felt sufficiently reassured. to 
dread nothing in the way of rivalry. 

As there is nothing that predisposes the female heart so much as 
gallantry, I at once made up my mind as to the course I intended to 
adopt. 

Sir Henry,” said I, as we made our way to the Palais Royal, along 
the Rue Vivienne, “ I have something to say to you in confidence.” 

“* My dear fellow,”’ he replied, “I shall be delighted to hear it. Having 
been the confidential adviser of two sovereigns—you know whom I 
allude to—I need hardly say that your communication will be safe; as 
safe,” he added, with solemnity, “as a sacred edifice !” 

“ This is the fact then,” I rejoined; “ Angelique de Vaudet loves me 
to desperation, and,” added I, with pardonable duplicity, as I pulled up 
my shirt collar and struck out my left leg, “I feel rather disposed to 
encourage her—indeed, I may say that she has won my affections.” 

“‘ The deuce she has!” cried the baronet ; “ upon my soul, Green, you 
are a knowing one, and no mistake. But I’m not a bit surprised at it: 
I felt sure when you sat by her at dinner the other day, that it was all 
up with every body else. I had no thoughts of her myself, though I 
sometimes drive away the demon of memory by mingling with woman in 
the festive dance’’—here I fancied he dashed away a tear—“ this I will 
say,” he resunied, “that if ever two people were formed for each other— 
damme—upon my soul—ha! ha! ha!—I really do congratulate you.” 

The frankness and manly sympathy of Sir Henry quite charmed me. 

“| have been thinking,” I said, “in what way I shall make my decla- 
ration. Of course I have had plenty of affaires du corps at home, but 
upon my word this is the first thing of the sort since I came to France.” 

“Why,” replied the baronet, “there is a regular etiquette in making 
your approaches in this country. The proper mode of managing the 
matter is through a friend. 1’m sure I shall be only too happy to be of 


service to you.” : 
I was delighted with the kindness of this offer, and returned my ac- 


knowledgments. : 
“What is the first step,” I asked, “that you recommend me to 


take ?” 
«© If I were in your place,” replied Sir Henry, “I should make her a. 


handsome present.” 
“Exactly what I was thinking of,” returned I, ‘‘ what is the: kind, of 


present, do you suppose, that she would like ?” 
“ Oh, I fancy if you were to begin with a bracelet, ora ring, or some: 
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such bijou, it would have the best effect. I'll find an opportunity of 
delivering it, for, of course, her mother must know nothing of the affair 
at present, and you must not be seen personally in the matter. Delicacy, 
my dear fellow, delicacy is the life and soul of these things.” 

We had by this time reached the Palais Royal, and after looking round us 
a little we went into a very glittering boutiqgue—not that where | purchased 
the order of the sign of the Legion of Honour—but one where Sir Hen 
himself was in the habit of dealing. He introduced me as an “ excellent 
pratique,” a term of great distinction in Paris, and nothing could exceed 
the civility of Madame Fayolle, who kept the shop. She admired my 
taste greatly in the choice I made of a very rich green enamelled bracelet 
with an: A clasps, and Sir Henry applauded my ingenuity in selecting 
an ornament whose colours must always recall the giver ; I was myself 
so well pleased with the selection that I hinted to Madame Fayolle the 
possibility of my coming again to purchase the corbeau de mariage, at 
which announcement she showed her white teeth and laughed in the most 

ood-humoured manner. I paid down my four hundred and thirty francs 
for the bracelet-—a perfect bargain Sir Henry said, as he took charge of 
it, and we then bent our steps in the direction of the Tuileries. 

I observed that Sir Henry seemed absorbed in thought, and I myself 
felt some slight trepidation as we drew near the palace, at the prospect of 
being so soon in the august (or, perhaps, I should rather say, considering 
the period of Louis Philippe’s accession to the throne, the July) presence 
of monarchy, but the recollection of my own wrongs and the personal 
regard entertained by the king for my distinguished friend, restored me 
to my accustomed mauvaise-honte, and | boldly followed the baronet into 
the hall of entrance. A tall porter in the livery of his dynasty, saluted 
us courteously in the French language, and Sir Henry, who by virtue of 
his position assumed the office of spokesman, replied in a similar dialect. 
As he spoke with his accustomed rapidity | had some difficulty in following 
him, and indeed I am rather indebted to his account for the knowledge of 
what he said than to what I exactly heard. The colloquy was of some 
length, for it was necessary to explain to this Janissary the purport of 
our visit, lest it should be construed into an attempt on the king’s life ; so 
at least I imagined, and acting under this impression, whenever I heard 
my name mentioned, which occurred frequently in the course of the con- 
versation, I nodded approvingly to the porter, and shouted in loud and 
loyal accents, Qui Vive! which I must inform my English readers means, 
‘God save the king !” 

We did not, however, obtain an immediate audience, and for this 
reason—the king was not at home. 

“ Otherwise,” said Sir Henry, “we could have walked in at once.” 

“T shall be obliged,” I said, “by your telling me all that took place 
between you and the royal minion, for the cold I caught yesterday has 
made me rather deaf this morning.” 

‘Oh, I first of all mentioned my own name—intimate friend of his 
majesty —the porter, you see, was a stranger—a Swiss, didn’t know me; 
if it had but been any of the other people—however, it was all the 
same ; well, I said I had come to call upon the king, and had brought a 
particular friend to introduce to him. The Swiss asked me who you 
were. I replied the celebrated Jolly Green, a distant connexion of the 
Queen of England, that was when he took off his hat and bowed to you, 
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and you cried out Qui. Vive—there’s nothing like impressing these fellows 
with @ notion of one’s importance, and, in point of fact, there isn’t, a 
man in Paris that wouldn't believe an Englishman was any thing he liked 
to call himself, as long as he seemed to hileg plenty of money. I then 
said that besides the pleasure of making the king’s acquaintance, you had 
something to communicate to his majesty of great personal interest—but 
whether to himself or you of course I left, diplomatically, in the dark. 
He was curious to find out what it was about, but I fenced that off— 
never do to show all one’s game at first, always keep a trump card in 
the corner, | told him it was either the Queen of Spain’s marriage or 
the submarine telegraph, I wasn’t sure which. He shook his head and 
looked very cunning, as much as to say he expected so, and then added 
that he was sorry to say the king and queen and all the royal family had 
gone out walking, and as they had a good many places to call at, he 

idn’t think they would be in much before dinner, but if we liked we 
could go in and sit down. Now as I knew you did not care about that, 
I said we would take our chance another time, and then I gave him, our 
cards, and then you know you gave three cheers, and so we came 
away.” 

If I was disappointed in not being immediately presented to his 
majesty, it was at any rate a pleasure to be able to confirm by my own 
experience the accounts I had often heard of the simplicity of the royal 
habits, and this knowledge was increased by an observation incidentally 
made by Sir Henry. 

“ T shouldn’t wonder in the least if the king were to call on you him- 
self ; or perhaps he'll send you an invitation to dinner ; or as they are all 
so social, and the French don’t come it strong in the way of dinners, to 
drink tea and smoke a cigar in the picture-gallery ; a place, by the way, 
that you must make a point of seeing. Are you fond of pictures?” 

“¢ Why I am rather given that way,” I replied. ‘“ There is a friend of 
mine in London, a celebrated critic, with whom I frequently go to ex- 
hibitions and picture sales—you have heard of the great Jawley, I dare 


say—and if he has not taught me to know an original when I see one, his 


labour has been in vain.” 
“ Which school do you prefer, the Italian, the Spanish, or the 


Dutch ?” 

« All have their merits,” I answered, as I endeavoured to recall the 
brilliant banalités of my dogmatic and eloquent friend; “the Italian 
painters have an abandon in their chiar’ oscuro which mellows up their 
flesh tints in a way that no other school can imitate: the frigidity of 
their outline is another remarkable feature, and the harmony of their 
impasto is unique. On the other hand, the great Spanish artists have 
taught the world that the real beauty of art consists —consists in—a— 
a—a due appreciation of its—its westhetigal attributes; and that to rouse 
the soul to its nobler emotions, the pallet must appeal to the hidden in- 
fluences which germinate unbidden in the spectator's mind. This 1 take 
to be the great secret of their success. That of the Dutch school, on 
the contrary, arises from an utter disregard of minute observances, which 
only tend to check improvement, and interpose a serious clog to the 
legitimate advancement of art,” 

I watched the effect which these words would produce on Sir Henry 
Jones, and I was gratified to find that I had given him a notion of my 
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critical powers of which he had previously conceived but ‘a slight idea. 
He literally gasped with astonishment ; his blue eyes rolled wildly; and 
it was some moments before he could recover himself sufficiently to re- 
ume the subject. When he did so, he said, 

“You're rather too much for me in this line, Green; I must take a 
leaf out of your book the next time I go to the Louvre with my relatives 
from the provinces. I must get you to come and see my collection at 
Swindlebury, one of these days, and give me your opinion of it. I've got 
some things there that will surprise you. What doyou think of a ‘ Sunset,’ 
by Petronius Arbiter, that cost my governor's governor nine thousand 

ineas! He paid the money down to the pope himself, who sold it, on 
the great marble table in St. Peter's, and, after all was obliged to smuggle 
it away in the night, for fear of a popular tumult! There’s a ‘ Holy 
Family,’ too, by Voltaire—he excelled, you know, in such subjects—and a 
‘Flight into Egypt,’ by Della Crusca, that are said to be worth any 
money. The National Gallery want to get them ; but as I don’t happen 
to want money, I’m afraid the Gallery must wait.” 

I confess that, much as I had listened to the pictorial eloquence of 
Jawley, I could not tax my memory with any recollection of the distin- 
guished artists of whom Sir Henry spoke ; but I made a careful memo- 
randum of their names, and promised myself much pleasure when I 
should visit the old halls of Swindlebury. 

“ Whereabouts,” I asked, “is your family mansion situated? I have 
not travelled much in England, but perhaps I may have seen it from the 
roof of a coach, or passed near it by the rail.” 

“If you have you can’t have forgotten it. Did you ever see a very 
large white stone building, with an immense portico, and wings, and 
colonnades, and an enormous quantity of stabling ?” 

“ I think | have,” I replied. 

“Well,” said Sir Henry, “that’s it. 

“What county did you say ?” 

“Were you ever in the—the West of England ?” 

“T was once at Exeter.” 

“ Ah! then you must have seen Swindlebury. It stands in a large 
park on the right hand side between Exeter and London. It’s one of the 
oldest places in the country. My ancestors, Green, came over with the 
Conqueror; the head of the family, Rollo, Lord of Jonesse in the Norman 
Bocage saved William’s life at the battle of Hastings, and the king in re- 
compense gave him the manor of Swindlebury, and four-and-twenty 
knights’ fees to maintain it, with free soccage, unlimited jurisdiction, and 
the privilege of shooting all over the country. He married Sybella, 
daughter of Peter the Scoundrel, Seigneur de Noiregarde, a baronet, a 
doctor of laws, a trustee of the British Museum, and a count of the holy 
Roman empire. Their son, Dolphinus de Jonesse, built the old castle of 
Swindlebury, now in ruins, which was battered down by Oliver Cromwell, 
the year of the rebellion of the great barons. In consequence of this un- 
toward event, Dolphinus, who wasone of the original witnesses to Magna 
Charta, retired into private life and devoted himself to the science of as- 
tronomy. His lineal descendant, Reginald Fitz-Jones was present at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, and obtained permission of Edward the Third 
toquarter the arms of Jones with those of Smith, a most unusual privi- 
lege. Do you understand heraldry ?” 
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I confessed that I was not deeply skilled in the science, though I-was 
very fond of it. 

“Ah! in that case, perhaps you'll hardly understand my shield. Wavy 
of the third, three fesses embattled, counterchanged gobbony, for Jones; 
twelve mullets, hauriant gules between three sledge hammers, regardant 
of the second, for Smith. Crest, a dog snarlant, defending a bone proper; 
motto, ‘ Let us do as others do,’ or as the old Norman-French has it, 
‘ Faictes cil ke ferunt altrui.” 

“TI should like to have a drawing of your coat of arms,” I observed. 

“T’ll do it for you myself,” replied Sir Henry. ‘ Ah,” pursued he, ex- 
cited to the subject, no doubt, by the reflections which heraldry naturally 
inspires,—“ there have been some remarkable people in my family. Per- 
haps there are few names so historical as mine. Not a page in the annals 
of Britain but is stained with our nomenclature. Wales, also, is deeply 
indebted to us, for I believe we were the first to people the principality. 
I have done my best,” he added, with a half-suppressed sigh, “ to lessen 
the weight of obligation which is always so irksome to the generous spirit 
of a free people. Another time, perhaps, I may speak to you more at 
length on this subject, meanwhile, what are your plans? I suppose you 
mean to go to the grand review?” 

“IT had not heard of it,” I replied, “but I shall be very glad to go. 
When and where does it take place?” 

“ The day after to-morrow, on the Plaine de Grenelle, beyond the Hotel 
des Invalides. Five-and-twenty thousand men, a correct representation of 
the battle of Waterloo—as it was to have been fought. Marshal Soult 
will ride one of Franconi’s horses, by particular desire of Louis Philippe. 
I wasasked to command the English cavalry on the occasion, but I declined. 
There will be a large party of us from the Rue Louis le Grand, two car- 
riages full. Mademoiselle de Vaudet intends to go on horseback, and I 
am to be one of her cavaliers, hadn’t you better be the other?” 

“But where can | get a steady —that is—a horse—one that will stand 
fire, and not kick.” 

“Oh! there are plenty to be had in Paris. French horses live on the 
smell of gunpowder. Regular quadrupeds in the strictest sense of the 
term. I'll undertake to mount you. My friend Créemieux has got some 
capital nags. Talking of nags, there’s a very interesting ceremony to 
take place to-morrow in the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine, opposite the 
July column ; I should like you to see that.” 

“ What is it?” ITasked: ‘ my object in coming abroad was to enlarge 
my sphere of observation, and whatever tends to encourage the expansive 
faculty, will always claim my attention.” 

“ This will edify you then,” replied Sir Henry; “I need not tell you 
what a pious nation the French are—you had proof of that yesterday at 
the Hermitage. The fact is, they never do any thing, no matter what, 
without asking a blessing upon it. Whether it’s to catch herrings, open 
a railroad, or lay on a main of gas, is all the same to them; out come 
the priests, down go the people on their knees, splash goes the ye! 
water, Te Deum is chanted, and it’s all as right as a trivet. They c 
it inauguration.” 

‘ And what do they propose to inaugurate to-morrow 2” I repeated, 

“‘ Guess.” 
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‘¢ Perhaps it's the Chamber of Deputies.” 
«* Not exactly ;—like Macbeth, they stand in need of less but the 
is one of far more importance to the Parisians. © t do you 
think of a new line of omnibuses.” 

“What! Bless the ’buses! And do they really mean to do this ?” 

“ As sure as-you stand there. I had a programme of the ceremony in 
my pocket—can’t find it—only mislaid—show it you by-and-by. Yes! 
—at half-past ten o'clock to-morrow morning, the Archbishop of Paris, 
and all his staff, will set out from Nédtre Dame, cross the Pont d'Arcole, 
pass by the rear of the Hotel de Ville, and up the Rue St. Antoine to the 
Place de la Bastille, where he will meet the Duke de Nemours, the Duke 
de Montpensier, the Minister of the Interior, the Prefet of the Seine, the 
Ambassador of the Two Sicilies, the leading orators of the two Chambers, 
and the Forty Members of the Institute. The National Guard of the 
eighth arrondissement will be drawn up on one side; on their left will be the 
whole of the corps de ballet of the Academie de Musique, and on their right 
the faculty of the law, headed by their batonnier. The new omnibuses, 
which are to make the cireuit of Paris by the Boulevards, starting every 
ten minutes, will be ranged directly in front ofthe National Guard ;— 
as the clock strikes twelve the cannon of the Invalides will fire, the arch- 
bishop will deliver a sermon,—cakes and ices will be handed round, and 
the telegraph on the hotel of the Mimster for Foreign Affairs will com- 
municate to distant nations the interesting fact, that the journey round 
Paris may henceforth be accomplished at the moderate rate of twenty 
centimes per passenger. ‘This is a fact, upon my life and honour; it’s 
thought the funds will rise tremendously, for, of course, it will be looked 
upon as an additional guarantee for the preservation of the peace of 
Europe.” 

“And does all this depend upon the new line of ’buses? I always 
thought the French were a remarkable nation ; now I'm perfectly satisfied 
of the fact. Of course, I shall make a point of being there—if you'll 

0. 

** Wouldn’t miss it for the world,” replied the baronet. ‘“ But God 
bless you, my dear fellow, this is nothing to some of the things I’ll under- 
take to show you. But, aw revoir, mon cher, | have a little business to 
attend to just now ; I shall look in at the usual soirée to-night, and then 
will arrange a good many comfortable little plans.” 

With these words we separated, Sir Henry to attend a meeting, having 
I believe the benefit of the unfortunate Jews for its object, and I to seek 
iny chamber, and meditate upon the spacious field of love, ambition, and 
adventure that was spread out before me. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE FRONTIER, AND A GALLOP THROUGH 
THE CAPE COLONY. 


BY CAPTAIN BUTLER, 59TH REGT. 


Cuap. II. 


Algoa Bay.— Cape Hacks and Horse-dealers.—Gipsy Equipment.— Uten- 
haige.—Boor’s Establishments.—A Mountain Bridle Path.—The Knysna. 
—A Village Soirée.—A Small Boor in Search of his Uncle.—Ascent of 

the Gobbelous Rivitre.—Interior of a Boor’s.—The Congo Caverns. 


TuE first object that strikes the eye on approaching Algoa Bay or Port 
Elizabeth is a young pyramid on the heights, erected by an uxurious 
governor to the memory of his consort. That which first assails the ear 
is the incessant chatter of the bull-frogs; the streets are deep with sand; 
every second house is a canteen or pot-house, and the inhabitants are a 

pulation of horse-dealers. Every inhabitant of Port Elizabeth has 
the very best little horse in all Africa, which is perfectly sound and “has 
gone through the entire Commando” (or Kafir war), but which he has 
resolved, after a struggle, to sacrifice for a mere trifle, just to oblige the 
regiment lately landed from old England. The accomplished quadruped 
generally strikes the stranger towards whom so much kindly feeling is 
displayed, as being an ugly little brute with a fleece like a goat, as lazy 
as a donkey, and having a raw a yard across under the saddle ; but this 
is prejudice, it is insisted that handsome is that handsome does, and that 
the little horse is perfection. Port Elizabeth, though at present consist- 
ing only of a few straggling streets, is the sea-port of the frontier, and 
rapidly increasing in prosperity ; it is an open roadstead, the anchorage 
is far out, and every thing is landed in surf-boats, a tedious operation, 
when the surf is every second day too high for work. 

We here added to our gipsy establishment a bell tent, four more horses, 
and a soldier servant, and occupied a green spot among the sand-hills 
along the sea-shore, as well to enable us to enjoy a plunge into the surf 
in the morning as to be clear of the town, and so far on our road to 
Utenhaige, our next day’s journey. The next morning proved wet, the 
Thalia, in which the regiment had embarked, sailed, and the rain as the 
day advanced increasing, we found our tent in a short time insulated by 
the overflowing of the neighbouring stream ; the day was, therefore, spent 
in overhauling our preparations for the journey, devising plans the most. 
economical as to compactness for adjusting the packs and instructing our 
novice servant in knee-haltering the horses, to do which latter with 
despatch requires some practice, ahd though barbarous in appearance, is 
adapted to the country and the beast. The frontier hack is a hardy little 
rough and ready devil, with a big carcase and a goose-rump. He is 
subject to few diseases, except when a pestilence called the horse-sickness 
rages, and carries universal havoc into the herds. His usual pace is a 
canter, which he keeps up for two hours, when he requires an off-saddle, 
and being knee-haltered he indulges in a roll, which serves him for 
meat, drink, and clothing. He then, if permitted, takes a mouthful of 
grass, and being remounted resumes the same pace, his under-jaw all on 
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one side, bearing against the cheek of the bit. There is a variety, called 
after the colour (roan or strawberry), the blue and red sehimmels, whose 
shapes are superior, and whose character for endurance and courage stands 
high. The origin of the Cape horse is Spanish va South America. 

Our projected mode of travelling by tent, we were told, was by no 
means usual. The hospitality of the boors, as in all thinly-peopled 
countries where no inns are established, being great; we however adopted 
it as more independent, and of the hospitality as yet we knew nothing— 
it remained to be tried. 

Our first day's journey was one of experiment ; a bell tent is an un- 
gainly though not a heavy load for a horse, and to ride one of three 
horses, lead the others abreast, and carry a gun, requires care at first ; 
on, however, dashed our cavalcade in spite of occasional disasters ; our 
path lay by the salt pans, where the salt is racked off the surface of a 
large overtlow. Our approach seemed to cause a sensation among a 
party along the water's edge, gaily dressed in pink jackets ; to our sur- 
prise, the pink jackets seemed to expand as we drew near, and the party 
rose into the air—they were flamingoes. Without» any other object of 
interest but that of an ever-shifting scene, we reached and pitched our 
tents at the neat little Dutch village of Utenhaige. The village is 
situated at the edge of a jungle country, in whose recesses is found the 
blue-boc, the most diminutive of antelopes. A water-course runs down 
each street, and every house has an excellent garden, well irrigated, and 
supplied with fruit in the tenses past, present, and future. Our journey 
onwards lay through alternate bush and barrenness, enlivened by one 
oasis, Van Staaden’s Riviere, where, in the prettiest spot imaginable, at 
the edge of a straggling forest, through which a charming river wound 
its way, dwelt the widow Newkirk and her pretty daughters. Alas! 
whatever we felt—we wanted words in Cape Dutch to express, so on went 
our cavaleade till towards evening, when we encamped at the border of 
a.lagoon or vley, where wood and grass and the other requisites for our 
Scythian mode of travel abounded. On went our saddles with the earliest 
dawn; we traversed twenty miles of bush, and reached the Gamtoos River, 
a broad stream where there was a ferry to pass. The scenery about the 
ferry was picturesque. A grumbling Englishman, whe fancied himself 
the victim of a conspiracy among the surrounding Dutchmen, gave us a 
very good breakfast at a very neat cottage, and we made preparations to 
= the river. The ferry was out of order, so we had to swim our eight 
1orses after a lesser boat. While we were drying our horses, a boor 
came down to the ferry driving a spring waggon with eight horses in 
hand ; this was the first equipage of the kind we had seen. The boor 
was journeying to answer the summons of a Hottentot servant for striking 
him. Whether the verdict was to be “served him right” or not, the 
summons was to cost the boor a fortnight’s loss of time in travelling, as 
well as a fortnight’s loss of his servant’s. work, while the excursion was 
one of pleasure to the Hottentot, adapted alike to his indolence and vaga- 
bond nature. An hour-and-a-half’s canter brought us to Gobbelous 
Riviere, where we encamped by the river's side. At a neighbouring 
farmer’s we purchased forage, mutton, butter, eggs, peas, potatoes, and 
bread, and fared sumptuously. We sat for sonie time with the boor; his 
frow, and ten children, trying to converse in Cape Dutch ; the party 
were industrious and overflowing with good humour. 
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Starting at sun-rise, we galloped over dreary and undulating plains. 
covered with a rich variety of flowering-irises, orchises, and lilies.of every 
hue, and after a weary day, during which we saw but two or three farm~ 


houses, remote and desolate looking, we arrived at the Kromme River,,, 


and encamped, dining upon the contents of our saddle-bags and. pic- 
queting the horses round the tent. 

Our follower, who had been ever since we started becoming more per- 
plexed by the. precariousness of our supplies, and the doubts that had sore 
troubled and sat upon his mind like a nightmare, becoming at length in- 
tolerable, here relieved himself as he sat before the tent. with his pipe 
firmly inserted. between his jaws, by demanding permission to speak and 
inquire whether we had ascertained if ‘rations were always to be had in 
travelling through these mountaineous districts ?” We reassured. him, and 
his heart and countenance were lightened. 

The rain was heavy during the night ; our road next day lay for some: 
distance along the bed of the river, which we crossed. and recrossed several 
times during the morning, the water being half-way over the saddle-skirts. 
The road was also very slippery, an inconvenience which renders travelling 
in South Africa almost impracticable during or after rains. In cantering 
along where the banks of the river were clad in bush, we put up several 
pheasants, and finally encamped at Jager’s Bush, near the abode of 
Field-Cornet Meeden’s. A field-cornet is an officer holding a certain rank 
in the burgher force, assembled according to the conditions of the tenure 
of land, for a commando or expedition against Kafirs or other enemies, each 
farm being bound to furnish a certain number of mounted and armed 
men: he also assists in expediting the relays of horses for the mail, and 
other trifling magisterial functions. The mail is carried on horseback in 
seven days between Cape Town and Graham’s Town, except when horse- 
sickness rages. ‘The field-cornet’s was a comfortable farm-house, the 
jolly countenance of his good-humoured frow was rippled by more than 
one simper as she pocketed the gel¢ for our supplies—only three shillings 
for two fine fowls, bread, butter, lemons, beltong or dried beef, with eggs 
and forage. The nomade life is one that increases in attractions; the fire 
was burning briskly before the tent-door, the night was fine, the bull-frogs 
noisy, the river gurgling close by, the fire-flies flashing among the bushes, 
the wild fowl clamorous, and the call of the blue-crane heard at intervals 
high over head. 

Our tent was struck early the next day, and we journeyed to Waggon- 
boom Riviere, encamping in the neighbourhood of several farms. 
In the morning we underwent a misfortune common to all travelling after 
the manner of the country, with horses ; three were missing, having fol- 
lowed the herds of the boors to their pastures, and half the morning was 
' spent in searching for and recovering the truants. At length we saddled 
up, and after a long day’s ride, during which we stopped at a worthy 
boor’s at their hour of dinner, and were immediately, after the hospitable 
custom of the country, inclided in the party, and passing over a dreary 
tract of hill and plain, we came upon another farm, where a prize-ox- 
looking figure asked us the usual number of questions as to the names of 
ourselves, our wives, our children, and our business, which we having an- 
swered satisfactorily, he recommended us to stop at the next farm, about 
an hour-and-arhalf on, where his sister lived. As we gazed upon. his 
huge proportions, we. became ay to see. whether a sister: could equal 
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in oer this prodigious male. On we cantered, and at length reached 
the Field-Commandant Rodermeyer, a boor, combining in his person the 
various functions of commandant of burghers, horse-breeder and. dealer, 
farmer, waggon-maker, and blacksmith. Neither did his excellent frow 
disappoint our expectations as to girth, she was quite the female of the 
male of the Jast farm—a kind-hearted soul withal. After concluding 
with us a negotiation for our supplies, she added, as a present, a bottle of 
very palatable wine and a dish of strawberries. There is a heavy fine 
for selling wines and spirits without a licence, and licensed houses along 
the road are few. This we had learned from thirsty experience ; the 
above bottle of Cape wine was the first fluid to dilute the running: stream 
that we had had since Utenhaige’s very small supply had failed: a state 
of destitution by no means desirable during a long course of daily gallop- 
ing under a burning sun. The country we had been traversing since 
crossing the Kromme River is called the Long Kloof, it is famous for 
breeding horses, English sires having been introduced by a former gover- 
nor at Cape Town, and the improvement of the breed much encouraged, 
The field-commandant is distinguished among breéders, and also said 
to have distinguished himself in the Kafir war. Now as aney fellow 
that we encountered upon the frontier with an ostrich feather in his head 
anda pair of dirty crackers or brown leather trousers on his other end 
was pointed out as one who had distinguished himself in the Kafir war, 
where the entire amount of distinction achieved was small, the lauda- 
tory phrase, like that of “the little horse that had gone through the 
entire commando,” had acquired a certain degree of ridicule in our ears. 
However, the commandant had done more than bag a runaway Kafir ; 
he had been surrounded in the Fish River Bush with his burghers by 
the Kafirs, who attempted to rush in by surprise and overpower him ; 
the commandant fought his party steadily and well, and repulsed the 
savages with slaughter. The excellent boor’s young horses were at 
another farm, which was too distant for us to visit. Leaving the com- 
mandant’s “field,” we galloped on the next morning to Mynheer 
Sondac’s, at Wolf’s Kraal, which worthy boor and his worthier frow 
having entertained us hospitably at their early dinner, and filled our 
saddle-bags with eatables, for which they positively refused to accept 
payment, gave us further ample directions about our further route, with 
an earnest kindness which of itself was equivalent to the twopence at 
parting of the good Samaritan, and laid us upon our right track. 

The hospitality of this worthy couple was the more remarkable, as 
their house lay upon the high road, where they must have been pestered 
with travellers, but such is the system of the country, a traveller rides up 
to a boor’s house, asks permission to off-saddle, and is received with a 
hearty welcome ; a chair is placed for him at each meal, and in the morn- 
ing the only thing for which remuneration is accepted is the forage. The 
boors live in rude abundance, but the want of markets for their produce 
renders prices extremely low, and the houses exhibit nothing of luxury in 
their construction or furniture, nor even of common comfort. 

We here struck off the high road to Cape Town, and following 
Mynheer Sondac’s directions, up a bridle path, along which we with 
difficulty guided our horses, the path being ingeniously lead over the 
highest craigs and down the roughest steeps, and having thus journeyed 
for two hours, we pitched our tent near a miserable hovel in a wild 
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mibuntain spot. The owner of the hovel, a hungry-looking, boor, of 
whom we'heard afterwards that he had once eaten an. entire sheep 3 
fout-and-twenty hours, very civilly accompanied us upon an unsuc 

shooting excursion among the hills, and we returned through a. drizzling 
rain with a prodigious appetite, to appease which we found that. Mrs, 
Sondac, among minor delicacies, had provided a delicious piece of corned 
mutton, as a (piéce de resistance. The boor’s frow was troubled with 
some ailment for which she desired our advice ; in vain we disclaimed 
any knowledge of medicine—she persisted—her details were ample, 
volubly and earnestly given in Cape Dutch ; fortunately for all parties, 
we could only comprehend a word here and there, and at length, getting 
rid of her importunity, we fell off upon our carrosses into a —— 
which fatigue only can earn. 

The morning sun rose brilliantly over the peaks of the hills, whither 
we made our way with yet more difficulty than the previous evening ; 
the scene was gloriously wild, the narrowness of the path—on one side 
the mountain, on the other a precipice, which, as our soldier servant ob- 
served, with a grin, would have made an Irish goat cross himself to look 
down upon, obliged us to tie the horses one after the other 5 the tails, 
and thus we scrambled on, till descending into a beautiful little kloof; 
down which coursed a rivulet, making its way through the rich verdure, 
and dividing the trees and flowering shrubs, we felt ourselves irresistibly 
tempted to linger there, and a brace of pheasants having got up before 
us, and the quacking of a wild duck having been heard from along the 
stream, we yielded, off-saddled, and pitched our tent. We did wrong, the 
afternoon sun beat down violently into thie little valley as if its rays had 
been concentrated as through a burning-glass—to shoot was out of the 
question ; we lay gasping under the bushes till the sun had disappeared 
behind the hills. At night the valley glittered with fire-flies, and cicadas 
and bull-frogs raised their tuneful voices inemulation. Pressing on next 
morning’ over a succession of ridges and rugged hills, we gained the 
mountain side, surmounting whose highest peaks we spied the distant sea, 
and hurrying over hills and valleys into the flat country below, we came 
upon the herds, and finally the farm of a family of boors, and rested 
during the mid-day heat. The only traces of the handywork of man 
that we had seen since leaving the hungry boors had been the track 
that we followed, and a wolf-trap set in a secluded spot along a stream. 
The farm at which we halted was, according to the occupant’s account, 
his sour grass farm; the cattle require a change of pasturage, and the 
boors migrate from sweet grass to sour, and back again, according to the 
seasons. Never was rude abundance more abundant than at these 
farmers’ mid-day meal, the table groaned under a pyramid of mutton 
stewed in sheep-tail fat. A long evening’s ride brought us to the Knysna, 
the loveliest spot we had yet seen in South Africa, and we pitched our 
tents on the lawn of the proprietor, an Englishman, who received us 
under the shade of his fig-tree. 

Reputed, perhaps only on account of a peculiarity of name, and a 
strong personal resemblance to the present king, to be an indiscretion of 
George the Third’s, our host had come early to the colony and obtained 
a grant of the neighbouring farms, retaining them during the Dutch 
interregnum. And here having established himself and patriarchically 
begetting a host of children, each bearing a resemblance provokingly 
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strong to the copper coinage of the ruling dynasty, he dispenses the 
rights of hospitality, living in a style of comfort and comparative luxu 
rarely encountered in the rural parts of the colony. Shut out from 
thoroughfare by the badness of the roads, the Knysna nevertheless 
attracts many a traveller by its merited reputation for the picturesque. 
The river, emerging from the Zitskamma forest, after spreading out into 
a large lake, empties itself into the sea, through a narrow passage be- 
tween the cliffs. It had been in the contemplation of the colonial au- 
thorities, and why abandoned it is not easily perceived, to have established 
a considerable port here; a rude lighthouse had been built and a dock- 
yard commenced. It was said that the proprietor’s love of seclusion had 
thrown obstacles in the way, but the unfinished walls are all that remain 
to testify to the intentions of the government. The forest a 
numerous woodcutters, and in its recesses are still found a few elephants 
and buffaloes, the remnant of the herds among which the achievements 
of the lively Le Vaillant are recorded by his fantastic pen. Heavy rains 
detained us at this spot for three cays but not unpleasantly, the young 
ladies played chess and talked bewitchingly, and at mtervals when the 
rain in mercy ceased, rode out and showed us the country, swimming their 
horses across swamp, stream, and overflow, leading us through their 
rdens, rich in tropical fruits and flowers, native as well as exotic, and 
Zieplaying collections of birds and shells, the natives of local forest 
and sea-shore. Of the birds the most remarkable, one for his emerald 
lumage, the other for his services, were the golden cuckoo and the 
kandi also a cuckoo; the first is decoyed by imitating the very 
beautiful whistle of the male, who comes down to combat his fancied 
rival and dies for his gallantry. The most beautiful of the shells is the 
paper nautilus, which is found all along the coast but rarely perfect, the 
shell is so very fragile, and the wild surf of an African coast is but a 
rough landing-place for so frail a specimen of Nature’s ship-building. 
Reluctantly leaving these scenes worthy of the happy valley, we got 
ready our travelling equipage and after an hour’s ride crossed the ford 
of the Knysna and turned our horses’ heads towards the opposite side of the 
bay, where an officer of one of his majesty’s regiments having been lured 
by the attractions of a fair daughter of the land rejoicing in the maiden 
sobriquet of the Knysna Lily, had won and worn the flower, turned his 
sword into a ploughshare, and set up his staff to convert the wilderness 
into his dwelling with that fair spirit for his minister—and verily she was 
an excuse for a lientenant’s dream of love. Here we pitched our tents, 
and it being yet early in the day we took a boat and guns and rowed up 
the river for about ten miles with our host, where the current, in conse- 
quence of the rains, having become too strong, we were forced to return; 
the banks were clothed with magnificent yellow-wood trees, their giant 
stems and boughs covered with hoary moss, while the wild vine flung its 
bright green mantle of foliage over their summits, and dropped its 
twining cordage to their feet. The river wound through the forest pre- 
senting at every bend a splendid scene of wood, water, and cliff. The 
eagles screamed as they soared above us, and the wild fowl passed and 
repassed over our heads. Lower down the stream we passed a slip where 
our late host had built a vessel of a hundred and sixty tons’ burden, to 
carry timber, chiefly stinkwood, used in the colony as a substitute for 
mahogany, and so called on account of its fragrance. Down the stream 
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and along the banks of the lake we saw an endless variety of herons and 
white egrets wading and fishing. 

On our return we scarcely recognised the interior of our tent, so care- 
fully had our kind host ministered to our comforts by providing us with 
the unaccustomed luxury of beds and furniture; for my own part this 
was the first bed I had seen since I had left the troop-ship, and her 
berths were not very eminent considered as beds. Nor were our other 
creature comforts less carefully attended to, nor did they present a less 
striking contrast to the cuisine of the bush, or the rude interior of the 
unsophisticated boor. The board was spread with the in solita gaudia of 
Bordeaux and savoury viands such as the heart loveth, and when we 
sought therepose of the pillow, sleep came upon us like the balmy slum- 
bers of a good man after a virtuous action. 

After breakfast next morning, and watching for some time the mo- 
tions of a flock of snow-white pelicans that were fishing in the river's 
channel, we sallied forth on horseback with our host to ride over his 
farm and shoot, fish, and wander in search of the picturesque till evening. 
Our host’s property was bounded by the sea on one side, by the bay and 
river on the other; the high lands were covered with heaths and aromatic 
shrubs, among which lay numerous greisbocs, an antelope of the size of 
a roe deer and of nearly similar habits. The fishing off the rocks was 
admirable; and from among the clumps of bush and jungle the bush boc 
would spring up, bounding into the next thicket unless brought down by 
our shot. The bush boc isa very beautiful animal of a dark brown witha 
few white spots; his horns are slightly spiral, thick, and sharp, and with these 
he makes a gallant defence when wounded, frequently killing and maiming 
the dogs. Pous, a species of large bustard, with pheasants and quails, seemed 
to be sufficiently numerous, and the wild fowl of the river innumerable. 
In crossing the brow of a hill we found a withered tree whose naked 
boughs were occupied by about a dozen huge vultures ; upon examina- 
tion we found that they were gloating over the carcase of an ox that had 
been two days dead, but which was yet untouched by them except as to 
its eyes; like lovers of venison, they were waiting till the carcase should 
attain the proper height of flavour. It is not often that the vulture is 
such an epicure in this part of the world; a fallen bullock seldom lasts 
for twenty minutes before the attack of these ravenous birds. 

Among these agreeable pursuits two days passed quickly over, and on 
the third our host rode with us for the early part of our day’s journey. 
Burrowing animals are numerous throughout South Africa, but here the 
earth seemed honeycombed; at every second step our horses were up to 
their knees, often deeper. We crossed the Doukamma River, along 
whose banks the-forest scene was magnificent. The wild vine with its 
tangled cordage called Bavians tow, or monkey rope, giving a peculiar 
character to the huge stems. We passed or waded through the Rughda 
Vley, under the guidance of a Hottentot, who was sent down to our aid 
from a neighbouring farm, and who preceded us, probing for the very 
uncertain fordable course. We also crossed the Zwart River, with its 


recipitous banks, stopping for the night near a farmhouse, and next day 
journeying through Trakadeton’s and Kayman’s River, passing the latter 
where the baboons were watching us along the cliffs, and reaching the 
summit of the latter, we looked back and saw the black stream of the 
river winding through its rugged bed down into the ocean, among whose 
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bright green waters she mingled herself, preserving her sombre. colour to 
a considerable distance. Non meus hio sermo—I do! not: vouch <for it, 
but it is said that when waggons are journeying through the adjoining 
Zitskamma forest, the drivers keep up a constant cracking of their 
whips to frighten away the elephants, who have been known im a eaprice 
to attack the waggons and break them to pieces. 

Passing through Pompoen’s kraal, a spot celebrated by Le Valiant, we 
reached George, a pretty village, where every inhabitant, to show his 
loyalty, had a flag-staff planted before his door. We put up at a worthy 
magistrate’s, whose desire to oblige us could only be equalled by his 
anxiety to procure certain municipal regulations for the better govern- 
ment of the good town of George,’ and if he has been as successful in 
the last as in the first, I dare take my affidavit that George is by this 
time for the size of it, as well regulated a town as any in her majesty’s 
dominions. The magistrate was evidently pleased with the employment 
of showing us the lions, and exhibiting us as lions to his acquaintance, and 
a pretty pair of lions we were by this time ; our clothes, originally seedy 
had left many a fragment in the thorns as we brushed through them, nor 
had we been sparing of needle, thread, and patches. Our worthy fol- 
lower had studied the tailoring art under the sail-maker of the troop-ship; 
his patches were cut accordingly, and he repaired at each halt with much 
diligence. Neither with the respectable exception of a pair of shoes, with 
which I shod myself, were we enabled to better ourselves here, ragged we 
entered George and ragged we went out of it; nevertheless, in this plight 
did our host insist upon conducting us to aconversazione, wherea young lady 
of much fascination played on the pianoforte and warbled the company into 
eestacies. The young men of wit and fashion of George hung over her 
enamoured. The postmaster, a functionary who united in his person many dis- 
cordant occupations, and who might have been even barberand surgeon—at 
least his name had a Spanish barber sound, and Captain Van Bum, who had 
distinguished himself during the Kafir war, by building a mud fort, in 
virtue whereof he wore in private life the title of captain, and a pair of in- 
discriminate coloured moustaches over a mouth of prodigious dimensions, 
were the leading dramatis persone, and were in the seventh heaven of 
love and music. The old people talked local politics, and drank brandy- 
and-water, and we having joined heartily in the plaudits, the politics, and 
the punch, retired with the magistrate to the arms of Morpheus. 

The next morning a young man-child boor made his appearance, and 
harangued the magistrate at some length upon a subject, in which, by his 
gestures, we were evidently implicated. Being interpreted, his complaint 
was, that his two uncles, meaning us, had passed through his turnpike the 
day before, and he had followed them for the money ; the relationship 
having been explained as idiomatic, we paid our nephew two-pence far- 
thing for the invisible turnpike, for which he had ridden fifteen miles and 
was to ride it back. 

And now filling our saddle-bags with coffee and other necessaries at 
the winkel of the insinuating postmaster, we took leave of our hosts, and 
turning our backs upon Cape Town we began to ascend the rugged pass 
of Cradock’s Kloof; we soon found ourselves enveloped in a thick mist, 
which made the difficulties of the road appear still greater. A precipice 
on each side, we appeared to be suspended in mid-air on the narrow cause- 
way which worked its way up the pass in a zigzag, and we could scarcely 
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imagine how it was possible that waggons with their long spans of oxen 
could ever aceomplish the ascent—yet this is the hich:saek to the frontier. 
We st for the night at Camphar’s, where our projected road turned 

ff. .'The shrill speaking frow sitting behind her coffee-table, after the 
custom of the country, sold us what we wanted for our tent establishment. 
Her countenance and her temper seemed equally flushed with the rose, a 
species of erysipelas which prevails at the Cape; it might have been our 
want of familiarity with the amenities of Cape Dutch, but every sentence 
that she uttered seemed to be a shriek of abuse, and it may have been only 
manner, but her gestures in handing us our purchases were next thing to 
flinging them at our heads. The next morning, striking off the high-road, 
through Plessis Poort, a break-neck path, we reached Gideon de Yagers. 
One of my companion’s horses having been knocked up on the road, ex- 
hibited so woeful a countenance, more countenance, indeed, than I ever 
thought the features of a horse were capable of expressing, with his teeth 
closed upon a whisp of tough heath, to enable him to grin and bear it ; 
nevertheless, the forage here enabled him to revive and travel well the 
next day. A rivulet works wonders in the brown desert, it irrigates the 
corn land of the remote abode ; it is conducted through the fruit garden 
in numerous water-courses; it is led out to leap over the ricketty water- 
wheel of a small flour mill; it expands into a pool to wash the sbeep ; it 
sinks into the thirsty earth to reappear again twenty miles off, and cause 
another boor’s place to flourish in the midst of a wilderness. 

In the course of the next day we passed the Oliphant’s Riviére and off- 
saddled at a cluster of farm houses, where there was a plantation of bam- 
boos for waggon whip handles, and abundance of orange trees. Resuming 
our journey, the path lay up a poort, or rough pares between high cliffs, 
down which ran furiously the Gobbelous River, swollen by rains, and this 
we had to cross twenty-three times in the course of the day, with much 
peril to ourselves and tivsene who were frequently off their legs, the cur- 
rent being rapid. The scene was highly characteristic of the country; a 
large party of baboons, led on by an old satyr-faced rascal, with a gray 
beard, kept pace with us above the rocks, evidently enjoying our peril as we 
floundered through the water—a led horse was more than once carried away 
and with difficulty recovered ; we, however, finally arrived safe at some 
farm houses in the neighbourhood of the Congo caverns, where we pitched 
our tent and proceeded to overhaul our saddle-bags, and create order out 
of the disorder of sugar, coffee, shirts, and stockings all thoroughly 
drenched together. 

The next morning being wet, we notwithstanding rode to the Veld 
Cornet’s, who had the carg of the caverns and the perquisite of ten rix dollars 
from each party of visiters. The distance seemed only to increase as we 
got over the ground; three hours’ good riding, however, brought us to his 
door. We found the interior such as became a wealthy Dutch boor. At 
one end of the room sat the corpulent frow issuing orders and pouring out 
coffee ; at a table apart the phlegmatic boor himself, at his breakfast, a 
little black girl, in full undress, flapping away the flies with a plume of 
ostrich feathers; at another were his hulking sons and a schoolmaster, 
eating away, the young frow handing about the coffee, bread and 
butter, and parings of beltong, and several Hottentot servants were rolling 
up tobacco and otherwise occupied ; long roérs (rifles), twisted powder- 
horns, and old portraits of Alexander the Great and Blucher were hung 
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around the walls, and leather sacks of grain and uncouth: saddles were 
heaped im a corner. Having breakfasted and explaimed our errand, the 
‘sons saddled up and accompanied us to the grottoes with a bundle of 
veandles; on our way we stopped at several houses, our companions having 
numerous acquaintances among the young frows, to flirt with after their 
vangainly fashion. Cape Dutch is not the language for love. The houses 
‘were some of them very Dutch, even to the quaint old gates outside, and 
their Teniers’ interiors. "We found the entrance to the grottoes on the 
side of a rough hill, overgrown with dush and Palma Christi; our horses 
were nearly done up, and with difficulty clambered among the rocks, 
Leaving them at the entrance and descending by a ladder out of the outer 
chamber, we found ourselves in the middle of arcades and columns, and 
baths wrought by the fantastic hand of nature, out of stalactite and sta- 
lagmite, in the usual grotesque Gothic style of limestone caverns. We 
lored the subterraneous labyrinth till our candles were nearly consumed; 
in one branch the bats were so numerous, especially in one recess, as to 
put out several of our lights. Emerging into dayhght, we took leave of 
our guides, and rejoined the encampment. Entering the nearest farm- 
house a frow offered us some delicious looking rolls, “Thank you,” we 
replied in Dutch with the utmost alacrity—the rolls were immediately 
withdrawn ; thank you in this country means no: a decided negative. 


Cuap. III. 


Cicados and Beetles—Attagua’s Kloof—Hunting the Zebra—A she Bosjesman 
or Hottentot Venus—A Plague of Flies—Passing the Rivers—Chorus of 
Bull Frogs—A Mountain Pass— Missionary Station—A- Forte Piano— Mora- 
vians—Fransche Hoek Pass—A tough Turkey—Stellenbosch—4 pproaching 
End of the Horses, of the Journey, and Arrival at Cape Town. 


NoTHING remained to detain us in the neighbourhood of the caverns; 
our next object was to hunt the wilde-paard, or zebra, a chase for which 
our horses were becoming daily and rapidly more disqualified. Our 
tent was struck, and we descended the Gobbelous, whose waters had not 
yet subsided. We turned off our former road near the bamboo planta- 
tion, and turning our heads towards Attaqua’s Kloof, pitched our tents 
for the first night upon the banks of a fair stream—the Wynand’s 
River. 

The next day we crossed the Oliphant’s and Suffraan rivers, through @ 
dry and sterile country covered with locusts and grasshoppers, whose shrill 
notes were excruciating. The face of the country seemed to be abandoned 
to the imsect tribes, which were running riot upon its surface; beetles 
with horny elbows, and all manner of cicadas would dash in blasts 
against us as we cantered along; the sound was as if innumerable tea- 
urns were hissing unseen, and hecatombs of beef-steaks were frying upon 
countless invisible frying-pans. Meeting with but one or two houses 
‘during two dreary days’ ride, we were reeling in our saddles under a 
scorching sun, when a portly boor on a portly horse hove in sight, and 
thaving checkmated us by drawing his horse across the road, saluted us 
with the usual question of—‘‘ Who's Mynheer's nom?” and having satis- 
‘fied “him upon this point and a dozen others of equal importance, he de- 
manded next where we were going. Ftold him we were seeking the place 
of ome Robenheimer, but that the harder we rode the further off it appeared. 
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“Ich am Robenheimer,” exclaimed he, pomting his two forefingers\in- 
‘wards upon his burly person ;:and now having ‘presented to him a note 
‘from the magistrate atGeorge, he at) once to act the part of 
host, and turned back with us to his house, beside which we pitched our 
tent. 

The mode of living and establishment of a patriarchal boor deserves to be 
described. ‘Robenheimer’s dwelling is a large straggling farm-house, 
situated on the high-road, and, like a certain Trojan, whose hospitality is 
lauded by Homer, “savres yap qideeoxe bretopodov axia varwv,” hie ample 
‘hospitality is for the same reason as amply claimed ; his farm is what is 
‘termed a full place, or about 8000 acres; of this only a very small portions 
under cultivation in front of his house, where a rivulet is led out to irrigate 
his field of wheat, his oats, his vineyard, and his garden. The remainderis 
‘a karroo or desert, covered with aromatic shrubs, euphorbias, and such 
plants as delight in an arid soil, but also producing grasses, invisible to.a 
stranger's eye, but sufficient to furnish grazing for his cattle, horses, and 
fat-tailed sheep. Several sons and their families are stationed within the 
circuit of a few miles, upon similar farms, each with its little corner of 
cultivation and garden, and wide tract of karroo ; the great ambition of a 
boor being to have all his sons settled upon full places, but these are 
readily distinguished from the paternal abode by the small extent of 
the buildings. Besides these sons already made Ae for with full farms, 
several with families are living in the same range of buildings with him- 
self, carrying on the trade of waggon-making—a profitable business—and 
these have their forges and workshops, and several waggons finished and 
unfinished grouped about. Apart from the house are the kraals, for 
the cattle and horses, fenced in with thorn bushes and palings, and the 
circular threshing floor, surrounded by a paling, in which the horses are 
driven round and round to trample out the grain. The host being him- 
self a widower, the usual peer coffee establishment did not exist, and 
a strapping daughter seemed to preside over his domestic affairs without 
exercising the despotism of a frow. Never were women kept in better 
order than in his and his sons’ houses ; they seemed to perform the func- 
tions of making and nursing children and waiting on the men, without 
‘ever dreaming of sitting down to table or putting in a word. The 
old boor was frank and jovial—a fine type of his race—speaking a little 
English, and we, by this time, a few words of Dutch, there was no lack 
of conversation. He talked with great pride of Sir Lowry Cole’s having 

id him a visit for two days when governor ; discussed Dr. Phillip and 
poem erat 6 and complained of the ruinous tendency of the slave-laws, 
ut all in excellent temper. While we were chatting away the time till 
dinner or supper a Hottentot herd brought in some ostriches’ eggs, one of 
them was converted into an omelet; we thought it admirable, washed 
down by some very palatable wine made from the adjoining vineyard. 

The next day was to be devoted to the chase; our travelled horses 
were at once rejyected—besides their want of condition, they were shod ; 
it was pronounced tHat no horse with shoes could keep his footing among 
the wildepaard mountains. However, old Robenheimer having takemus 
into his kraal selected for us two active-looking hacks, which he assured 
us would show us the game. ‘Their legs showed many an honourable 
sear ; mine was a taw-boued black very like a dromedary in “his:appear- 
ance and action, my companion’s a small but compact white with: . 
Three Patagonian sons accompanied us on strong small horses. “Dhe old 
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boor régrétted much that’ the best’ hunter of’ his farnily had "just left for 
wwe a pair of zebras which’ he’ had’ lassoed ‘and ‘succeeded 
im ing. We beat through a tract of karroo towards ‘a wilderness 
of barren mountains that tes this part of theeountry from the sea- 
coast, the inaccessible tops of which, they told us, were the place of refuge, 
when pursued, of several large herds of these beautiful animals. « At 
‘the cheering signal was passed along the line, * Thour ‘lope the 

wilde ;” the game had been spied by a boor's keen eye—we'could barely 
distinguish it with a glass, but there they were—four zebras and a foal, trot- 
ting quietly alonga distant ridge, and turning warily on its brow to stand stil! 
watch our movements. The boors glanced their eyes over the country 

and chose their line ; I was listening to some directions as to mine when 
off went the herd. My rawboned dromedary evidently understood his 
work, his eye was upon the herd—his ears were pricked—I gave him his 
head, and off he went too. His first course was by no means straight at 
the herd; gaining the top of a rugged hill, we dashed down a long slope 
and headlong into a ravine beyond ; the ground was rocky, broken, and 
interspersed with aloes and strong bush; I had long lost sight of the 
me, and left the affair to my well-trained horse, who, dodging in and 
out through the bush, and turning sharp round the rocks, still kept at 
the top of his speed. I did my best to sit close, but this is no easy 
matter with the ncumbrance of a double-barrelled gun to a begimner ; at 
one moment my thigh was bruised by a projecting rock ; at another my 
shoulder came against the spines of an aloe ; but on I went with a turn of 
the mane round the hand that held my gun.. Emerging from the ravine 
I caught sight of the herd again, my horse had cut them short, but they 
were still distant, and making over the crest of a hill, where they disap- 
peared. Again my horse ran cunning, turned sharply off, and gained the 
crest considerably ahead of where the herd had vanished ; an unfathom- 
able sea of brushwood seemed to lie beneath; but the veteran zebra- 
hunter knew the game tracks well, laid back his ears, and plunged down 
into the bush; the jungle closed over me, and I was sensible of nothing 
but being banged and switched over the head, and ears, and thighs, for 
five minutes, and only indebted to my hold upon the mane for not wo 
torn out of the saddle. A pungent smell of rosemary, wormwood, 
turpentine, and aromatic gums, filled my nostrils from the crushed 
brushwood, and I felt choked by the dust and farina from their blossoms, 
however, we at length emerged Pe the bush, and my horse for an instant 
pulled up; there was a clatter along the opposite hill—the zebras were 
visible through the thorns for a while, but they had gained their path to 
the mountains— we were beaten. My horse made a snort of impatience 
at his failure in intercepting them, then turned sharply aside and trotted 
off for fifty yards through the straggling thicket, his whinnying was 
quickly answered from a neighbouring glade, and we came upon a white 
horse standing blown, with his saddle empty, and a few paces further I 
perceived my companion, equally blown, with his arms round the neck of 
the Jittle zebra foal, which he had succeeded in riding away from the 
herd, and, after a hard gallop, had brought to a standstill. The boors, 
who now came up, declared him to be too young to take home, and the 
little beauty, after satisfying our admiration, was let loose. However, his 
fate was sealed ; the dogs got upon his trail and worried him; he was there- 
fore killed, and his skin became my ecompanion’s spoil. After a sufficient 
rest, we beat up the kloofs for koodoo—one of the largest and the state- 
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liest of the antelope kind ;—-we had, however, no success, the bashful. koodoo 
canine to ay his ch ae thicket. —_ day we had — burst 
Avy. ostriches.: they gave us a headlo lop, and the enjoy- 
ment of finding ourselves : in so novel nf ig tr we had inne 
learned how to cut off the game, and the chances that our horses gave 
ug, we. were not quick enough in making the most of by sufficient acti~ 
vity in dismounting and firing. We returned plumeless and trophyless. 
the evening our host brought up for our inspection a she-Bosjesman 


wearing @ more prodigious apparatus for a sedentary life than we could 
have imagined it possible for a woman to Having waddled to our 


tent, the extraordinary being without hesitation peeled off her scanty gar- 
ment, to enable me to take a sketch of her fair proportions, muttering all 
the time, “‘G—d d——n boor,” which appeared to be all the English of 
which she was capable. The accumulation of fat was entirely confined 
to the portion of her person between the hips and the upper part of the 
knee, and on the arms from the tip of the shoulder to the elbow. The 
lower legs and arms were otherwise delicately formed. There was an 
oily semi-transparency—a “vultus nimium lubricus aspici” —about the 
creature’s phenomena which was any thing but fe ones for the eye to 
_ rest upon, and my notes being finished, we- gladly purchased her rapid 
exit for a rix-dollar. 

Leaving honest old Robenheimer, with a good supply of his wine in 
our saddle-bags, which being an article that he sold we were enabled to 
purchase, we rode through the karroo to Mynheer Zwnenpoel’s, for 
whom we had also a letter from our friend the magistrate. We found 
that the farm was situated up a winding poort, down which rolled a 
stream; leaving our tent at the entrance of the valley, by the water's 
edge, we rode up the poort till we discovered the house picturesquely situa- 
ted about a mile off. Zwnenpoel was absent, and the frow, though voluble, 
was impracticable in our bad Dutch, and spoke not a word of English. 
Her language was vehement, but the only part of it that was intelligible 
was an inquiry as to how many Kafirs we had shot on the frontier, and 
the assertion of her readiness to assist in rending as many of the race as 
she could lay hold of limb from limb. Our servant’s ingenuity was 
afterwards more successful ; he tried to make her understand by speaking: 
bad English, after the custom of his country, and, at any rate, brought us 
back milk and fruit. This house per to be beset by a plague of 
flies, The cattle kraals are generally close. to the dwelling-houses, and 
the swarms that are engendered in the floors of these, where the manure 
is daily accumulating, are prodigious; fly flappers are a constant article 
of domestic furniture. 

Through the live-long night the frogs kept up an incessant concert; a 
silence of half a minute would sometimes occur~a single note would 
then be croaked out from beside us, answered by a treble from the other 
side—a more distant strain would then commence, and the whole stream- 
ful of vocalists would execute a chorus of an hour’s duration. 

Journeying hence, we travelled a weary route through the same thirsty: 
karroos enlivened only by the occasional appearance of a few ostriches and 
boes, the former, with their long strides, out of sight almost as soon as: 
spied; and our horses, incapable of more than the travelling canter. We 


forded the Oliphant’s River—a broad stream near whose banks I almost: 


rode over the largest: yellow snake I had yet seen, a species said to be'very 
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venomous; he to be about eight feet long; and threaded his way 
the when disturbed at a swift pace. 

At: the passage of the Tau River, which, from the: appearance of its 
banks, seemed to be subjeet to violent floods, our faithful follower, who. 
liked i to exhibit to us his superior sagacity, instead of follow- 
ing our steps, turned aside. by some short cut, and was crossing a sand- 
bank, deceptively smooth, when, all at once, he and his three horses got into 
a quicksand. One of the latter, he of the countenance, oe altoge- 
ther for a few seconds, and how the man and his horses floundered out, 
encumbered as he was with tent-poles, and his horses with packs, I know 
not; however he did emerge with his genius for original discovery very 
much rebuked, and as he met with more laughter than sympathy from his 
masters, wishing himself ‘‘ back again in Ould. Ireland,” or “ with his 
rigiment,” or, that he “had known all before he started:” however, 
he recovered his good humour, though not his tongue for some days. 

From Zwnenpoel’s to a farm under the Zwartbexyg, we encountered 
no human being ; it was a perfect wilderness ; and the farm with its vine- 

ard—which gave promise of vin de pays to slake our thirst withal—re- 
joiced our hearts, as we spied it yet in the obscure distance ; nor were we 
a the best bread, the best butter, the most delicious: salad, the 
tenderest fowls, and the finest forage, regaled our weary selves and horses, 
and five bottles of vin ordinaire, cooled in a stream whose sources were 
glittering down the sides of the opposite craggy mountain, washed down 
the sand-banks that had been accumulating in our throats. 

Starting next morning with supplies for the journey, for which and the 
hestern delicacies a mere trifle was demanded, we skirted the foot of the 
rugged barrier of hills which separates this country from the plains of 
Swellendam and the sea, till we espied the pass by which the barrier was 
to be surmounted ; and here, taking an abandoned road by mistake, and 
which at a distance appeared to be the best ; we soon found ourselves en- 
tangled so that we could scarcely advance or recede ; repeated torrents 
having come down from the mountain-tops, and taken the direction of the 
road, had hollowed it out into water-courses, and divided it with chasms 
from which we extricated ourselves with a fatigue to our horses from 
which they never altogether recovered. We, however, at length sur- 
mounted the pass, and towards dusk encamped at a wild-looking farm 
half-way down the other side. 

Descending next morning into the plains, and passing several streams 
and farm-houses—our object being to reach Zurbrak; after taking a 
path along the foot of the hills, we joined the high-road, and along the 
weary way were assured by several travellers that ‘it was not so far” 
—** Ne, mynheer, tis neet se fear ne’’—a measure of distance something 
between a hundred yards and a hundred miles; and having got far ahead 
of my party towards evening, and no living thing being in sight but a 
solitary secretary-bird, who was chasing lizards through the sour-grass, 
I off-saddled near a lagoon, and, having waited till near sunset, was on 
the point of saddling-up and riding back whem figures were perceived in 
the horizon, and the party approached, one being on foot, and three horses 
out of the five knocked up. My companion was not the man to take tri- 
fles to heart ; we slept on the spot, having still enough in our saddle-bags 
to make a tolerable repast. | 

After a long ride next morning, still tantalised at each farm-house by 
the eternal “ Tis neet se fear ne,” we reached the missionary station of 
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Zurbrak, where we pitched our tent near the good missionary, who gave. 


us & breakfast, for which we were well. and also a. good deal.of; 
information about the interior, where he had resided at various outposts | 
= ie 

We fo re a great deal both in performance and. in ion of 
the lazy industry anaieal at. the sahaole and the next ome being Sun- 
day, met large parties of well-dressed. Hottentots on their way to church.. 
The country along the foot of the mountains being well watered, farms 
were numerous. Stopping for a while at an apoplectic boor’s, who. had.a; 
talkative son-in-law who had seen the world, and enlightened us, much, 
upon the subject of sheep-farming, we, late in the evening, reached 
Swellendam, and having passed by all the best outspanning places in look- 
ing for a better, we at last. stopped at the worst; and, having gone into 
the town to purchase some dinner, we found that in consequence of its. 
being Sunday we could get nothing, and returned in angry famine to our 
tents. Our follower returned later with a supply of forage; he seemed 
disturbed by some unusual gaiety, which expressed itself by a disjointed. 
chuckling, and a series of interjectional fragments. ‘ Oah!”—*“ Bad luck 
to,my sowl!”—*“ The forte piano, is it!’’— Well, that’s great promo- 
tion in the rigimint!” It appeared that he had gone up toa well- 
appointed house to inquire for forage, and two young ladies having mis- 
taken him for a traveller of distinction, had brought him in and placed 
him on a, sofa and laid tea and cakes before him, and played on the piano 
to charm his ear. 

Our horses having now several shoes off, we next morning endeavoured 
to have them replaced, but finding from the manner in which the first 
horse was handled that the art of farriery was in its infancy in Swellen- 
dam, I preferred taking on mine barefooted, and, as it happened, I was 
right, for none of those replaced remained on an entire day. The Cape 
horses’ feet are very hard, and, except at Cape Town, horses are seldom 
shod. I must, however, do a worthy ex-Irish Artilleryman in Graham's 
Town the justice to say, that of three horses that he shod the day before 
we started, tlie first shoe that came off had been on five weeks. 

_Saddling-up in the evening, and shaking the dust off our feet as a tes- 
timony against the inhabitants for our inconveniences, which would all 
have been obviated if we had had the precaution of going on our arrival 
to the head magistrate’s, we encamped at the ferry of the Brede River, 
and. fared sumptuously on the contents of our saddle-bags, and in far 
better humour than the evening before. And now being on an uninte- 
resting high-road, on the third day we found ourselves near Genadendal, 
a Moravian missionary station, and crossed a wooden bridge that looked 
so tottering that I could only venture one horse over at a time—my 
companion had taken a short cut by a deep ford, and I had come round 
to avoid wetting the tent, which saturated with water is double the 
weight. We reached the pretty and prettily situated village, with its 
green gardens and vineyards, and swarthy women, all flocking round us 
to inquire when their husbands, who had been detained in Hottentot 
militia corps since the Kafir war, were coming back from the frontier. 
Refreshing ourselves with bread and wine at the stranger-house, we went 
through the missionary establishment, where several trades were carried. 
on, and the aboriginals instructed in the cutlers’, tanners’, and. other. 
handicrafts, besides the reading, writing, and religion, of other institutions. 

We encamped a few miles. beyond the village, and in. the.morning, 
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proceeding through a rough mountain country, retarded again by the 
ing up of him of the countenance, we pitched by a stream where 
there was some “ land,” that is, barley and oats growing. The tempta- 
tion was too strong for the horses, who broke from their pickets during 
the night and rioted in plenty. This, though it smote our consciences 
when manifested by the morning sun—filled their bellies—one of them 
to that degree that he nearly died of repletion. 

For some time our guns had been a mere encumbrance ; our horses 
being too much done up to be taken off the road ; but this morning, 
tempted by the sight of some paus at a short distance—a spevies of bus- 
tard, large, and capital eating—I wandered from the roadside, and was 
getting within range of the game, when the mare that I was riding came 
head over heels. Flattering myself that this was entirely accident, I 
re the Japsus, but as she manifested a predilection towards the 
surface of the road during the day that could not be cagenes we found 
that we could no longer conceal it from ourselves, nor each other, that we 
were nearer the end of our horses than our journey. 

Our road lay along the base of a bold mountain barrier that appeared 
all rock and stone, and reaching the foot of the pass of Fransche Hoek, we 
stopped at a neat little auberge kept by a quondam sailor, a Dane, who, 
producing an excellent lunch and some good wine, amused us the while 
as he walked up and down the room with his arms folded as if he were in 
the maintop, with a variety of topics; more particularly dwelling upon the 
folly of the Danish government, at the bombardment of Copenhagen, in 
not listening to his advice, which would have enabled them to have made 
a mouthful of the British fleet. 

The valley of Fransche Hoek was first occupied by huguenot emi- 
grants. There are honoured names among the humble wine-growers of 
the Paarl district. In traversing Du Plessis Poort the name recalls the 
stirring scenes of the times of Henri Quatre, in which De Mornay Seig- 
neur Dn Plessis bore an honourable part, and upheld the huguenot cause 
till the passing of the edict of Nantes. Whether those of the name who 
emigrated to the Cape at the revocation of that edict were descendants of 
the above worthy of the court of Henri Quatre, or of a certain Comte 
Du Plessis Preslin who was dispatched by the same monarch upon a 
bloody errand to the bower of the fair Gabrielle, or of any other historical 
Du Plessis, is perhaps recorded in their family annals. There is, at any 
rate, a fable which we picked up at a canter, and which I give “ currente 
calamo,” that Napoleon, when ancient nobles were at a premium at his 
court, sent to the head of the Du Plessis at the Cape, with offers of riches 
and honours if he would re-migrate to Paris and resume the station of his 
forefathers. The emperor’s emissary found the Du Plessis, an humble 
farmer, in his vineyard in the desert: but, with the station the spirit of 
his forefathers had gone from him—the phlegm of the boor had suc- 
ceeded to the fire of the Frenchman—he was deaf to the calls of ambi- 
tion, and preferred that his children and his children’s children should 
continue their lowly occupation of brewing Cape Madeira in the wilder- 
ness to the temptations of a more dazzling career. 

The road through ‘the pass of Fransche Hoek, though steep, is ad- 
mirably laid out ; and as the track of the old road is visible throughout, 
now mounting over some towering peak, now ducking into an abyss be- 
low, the comparison furnishes the /audator temporis acti with a practical 
confutation—at least upon the subject of road-making. It was intensely 
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hot in mounting the pass; when we reached the crest, it was still hotter ; 
descending into the valley, the oblique sun made us reel in our_saddles, 
but when we reached the sandy flats below, it could no longer be endured. 
After several weary miles, being ahead of the party, I pulled up ata 
rivulet, without a farm in sight, and off-saddled. Upon overhauling our 
saddle-bags, we found that we had brought with us from the Dane’s an 
immense turkey, which that worthy had assured us was as tender as a 
pullet. We promised ourselves a foast, but scarcely had the tempting 
fragments been removed from the wooden spits upon which they had been 
roasted round the fire, before we discovered hak, if we had had the 
slightest skill in henwifry, we might have easily known before, that the 
Dane had imposed upon our inexperience the venerable progenitor of all 
the turkey cocks within twenty miles—a King Priam among turkey 
cocks —out of whose sinews might have been spun harp-strings, and upon 
whose obdurate breast a four-pair of jaws’ masticating power might have 
been employed for an unlimited period in vain. Our cup of bitterness 
was only prevented from overflowing by the grotesque gestures and self- 
communing of our follower, who was tugging away at a third limb out- 
side the tent. His countenance was at all times a rare specimen of the 
tragi-comic; he had the Scythian features of the aboriginal Irish, with a 
slight cross of the bull dog; and he had used his jaws throughout as a third 
hand. Those teeth that had succeeded hitherto in loosening the hardest 
knots, and in holding the tent steady in pitching, blew it never so wildly, 
were totally baffled on the body of that turkey cock—what could we ex- 
pect from ours; fortunately, bread and wine yet remained, and a few 
vegetables. Starting the next morning heoagh a deep sandy country, 
the road to Stellenbosch was before us; to our right the village of Pearl 
and Drakenstein. We looked wistfully down this, the finest part of the 
colony, emeralded with vineyards, but we turned again to survey our 
horses, shook our heads, and followed the high-road in silence. 

At Stellenbosch, a pretty Dutch town, the landlord of the hotel re- 
fused to take us in, alleging that he was afraid of our country horses, the 
glanders and horse-sickness being abroad. I believe he was still more 
afraid of ourselves—we certainly by this time presented a very burglarious 
aspect ; the horse that I rode gave up in despair as we passed the last 
houses of the town, and fell twice before we could reach a spot fit for an 
outspan. 

Stellenbosch is a favourite resort of the Indian employés, who migrate 
to the Cape for the regeneration of their constitutions; the effect of the 
climate is extraordinary. An unhappy cargo arrives in the last stage of 
lemon-coloured emaciation. The cadaverous group, each with a Stras- 
bourg liver under his arm, or none at all, is distributed through 
the farms to graze among the vineyards, drink milk guantum suf. and 
drawl Cape Dutch to the young frows. In a fortnight or three weeks they 
find themselves so blown out by the first, bleached by the second, and 
cheered by the last, that it is said their own dogs bark at them as they 
get up in the morning. The grape and milk system to the Indians at 
the Cape is the nearest possible approach to the waters of perpetual 
youth. 

By an alchemy, in which soldier servants are adepts, our exemplary fol- 
lower had contrived, though apparently close to our heels, in pening 
through the town, to convert some of his money into Cape brandy, and 


retiring into the recesses of the bush at our resting-place, he soon reduced 
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himself to a glorious state of oblivion; when the time arrived for continu- 
— journey, he was with difficulty traced to his retreat, with greater 

ifficulty roused, and with still greater difficulty got to mount, and keep 
on horseback a3 far as the next farm, where we spent the evening in examin- 
ing the boor’s establishment for wine-making, and tested the contents of 
eight mighty leagers, which were placed on end in a row, in as imposing 
an attitude as the celebrated ton in the cellars of the Castle of Heidelberg. 

‘The next morning we descended into the Cape Flats, along a deep 
sandy road, running through shifting hillocks of sand partially grown over 
with proteas, tall rushes, and an endless variety of heaths, for which the 
neighbourhood of Cape Town is celebrated, with numerous flowering 
bulbs; several projects for reclaiming, or taking in the Cape Flats, have 
produced more bad puns than good land. 

We now passed over a broad tract of sand without any herbage what- 
ever, crossed the Salt River, and pursuing a road which skirted the sea 
shore, began to perceive that we were approaching the end of our journey, 
by meeting several equipages driven Malay coachmen, with conical 
hats, and drawn by well-bred horses with action very different from what 
we had lately been accustomed to see. We shortly found ourselves enter- 
ing the Castle Barracks, where the carry arms of a grenadier sentry an- 
nounced to us that we were recognised through our Cape ruffian me! 

Of the horses that had borne us through our seven weeks’ wandering, 
with an activity that had only latterly begun to fail, and upon very uncer- 
tain feeding; by dint of watching, stitching, and stuffing my saddle 
at intervals, I had brought in my three with sound backs, but then 
they had four broken knees among them, the others had all sore backs, 
but they had, perhaps, fewer broken knees in proportion. For their sub- 
sequent fate, my mare, notwithstanding the dilapidated state of her per- 
sonal charms, having been put into a large stable, caused such a sensation 
among the horses, that she was voted a nuisance, and passed into the hands 
of a Malay; he of the countenance, was also disposed of by the servants, 
a third died the day after, but the rest lived to recover and do good service. 
For ourselves, the bush life had chased away lameness and rheumatism 
both from myself and my companion, and I record it as a singular fact, 
that having scarcely ever slept under a roof for the last four months the 
first night that [ now did so I awoke next morning with a cold. 

It was due, perhaps, more to the novelty of our Scythian mode of tra- 
velling through tracts where all nature spoke a language so different from 
any thing European, that enough of excitement had been kept up to 
render our excursion one of pleasure even to the last day. In recalling to 
mind the distances we had traversed and the adventures of our route, there 
were wild scenes of barbarism along the frontier, among which imagination 
loved to loiter—there was a sylvan seclusion among the valleys of the 
Knysna in which it loved to repose—and that headlong gallop after the 
herd of mountain zebra was well worthy of another journey; but it must 
be confessed that the general impression in travelling through deserts so 
thinly peopled was one of desolation; a brown path apparently without 
end through twenty miles of dreary plain, waiving with the blossoms of 
the amaryllis and Africander, then a stream and a straggling farm; twenty 
more miles of bush and korroo, then a valley and another barbarous abode, 
these are the characteristics of a thousand miles of South African scenery ; 
the mischances of the route alone to relieve the monotony, or the unfre- 
quent apparition of strange forms of animal life. 
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THE PASSES OF THE PERSIAN APENNINES. 
(EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. ) 
By W. Francis Arnswortn, Ese. 


A Hysna hunt— Valley of the Shapur River—The Pass of Mullu—Plain of 
Khaist— Pass of Kumarij—Salt Mine—The Turks’ Pass—Persian Summer 
Palace—Sculptures of ‘timar Khan—The Girls’ Pass—The Art of dining 
in Farsistan—The Old Woman's Pass—Plain of Almonds—Sculptured 
Lions—Plain of Shiraz. 


We awoke in our last on the extravagantly hot plains of the Da- 
shistan, our head pillowed in the fragments of a water-melon, and in a 
few minutes having recovered from our surprise, were mounted and en 
route over the same level burning plains. Notwithstanding the reiterated 
complaints made by preceding travellers of the poverty, dreariness, soli- 
tude, and heat of these plains, we were delighted with the novelty of 
the scene. No one is bound to mould his sensations by those of others, 
and for ourselves our journey across the Dashistan was one unalloyed 
pleasure. The novelty and the variety of the forms of animal and vege- 
table life presented an untarrying source of interest and admiration. 
Animal life on these hot plains is indeed extremely prolific. As the 
break of day began to unveil the far-off horizon, troops of gazelles were 
to be seen browsing on the scanty herbage in almost every direction ; 
flights of bustards rose on our approach, gigantic lizards (Ameiva), about 
two feet in length occasionally shot across the path ; the bright-hued bee- 
eater screeched above our heads, while the beautiful blue-crow sat on the 
prickly thorn silently watching us as we passed by. As evening ap- 
proached numerous jackalls and hyenas began to prowl about. The 
exceeding indifference of the latter to the presence of man was the cause 
of my being placed in a most undignified position before the dragoman 
and muleteer. We had passed Barazgun, the residence of Ali Khan, 
who is considered to be one of the most powerful chieftains in the Da- 
shishtan, and were approaching Dalaki, not far from the foot of the hills, 
when the imperturbable proximity of a bristly old hyana excited an un- 
controllable desire to make a closer acquaintance with so surly-looking 
an antagonist. My pistols were loaded for other purposes, so not wish- 
ing to use them I drew my sword, and trotted up rather to see how near 
the beast would let me come than with any other view, but as the 
animal scarcely condescended to move off at more than a walking pace, 
I put my mule to a quicker step, and thinking I might come up with 
him got somewhat excited with the’chase. The mule I rode was a sorr 
Bushire hack, the plain was irregular and stony; | had just got up wit 
the grizzly quadruped, and was hanging over the mule’s neck to take a 
cut at him, when the beast went down upon both knees, and sent his 
rider sprawling below the hyzna’s nose, his sword-arm extended and his 
knees in contact with a stone, and that so rudely as fora moment to make 
the head reel round as in sea-sickness. The magnanimous, albeit ill- 
looking animal, did not take advantage of the fallen position of his foe, 
but moved off with a look of extreme contempt. The attendants were 
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all this while enjoying my discomfiture from the road, nor did they offer 
to come to my assistance. The Persians like the French, do English 
travellers the honour of considering them to be all either mad or eccen- 
tric, and this was looked upon as a slight fit from which I should recover 
after a few moments’ quiet. It was dark before we reached Dalaki, and 
just as I was about selecting a spot on the outskirts of the village for a 
few hours repose, I heard a noise as of some one hurrying on a party on 
horseback, with hasty ejaculations followed by occasional applications of 
a whip. This could be nothing else than another eccentric English- 
man, so I hailed, and my surmises turned out correct. It was an officer 
on his way from Teheran to India, whipping his black-capped guard of 
Tajiks before him, being desirous, with the moderation so peculiar to our 
countrymen, of reaching Bushire, a distance of forty-eight miles, that 
same night. 

Dalaki is celebrated for its bitumen fountains, this useful substance 
oozing out upon the surface of the water in several distinct springs or 
wells at the foot of the hills, where it is carefully collected by the pro- 
prietors. The next day we were to enter upon the Sirhur, or hilly 
and comparatively cool country. These hills are a portion of that great 
belt of rocks and mountains which stretches away from the Indian ocean 
to the Taurus—the long range of the Persian Apennines, inhabited b 
so many different living tribes, Kurds, Chaldeans, and Jews—and which 
reveals so many relics of an obscure and little-explored antiquity within 


its wild and rocky recesses. 

The entrance into this region of hills was characteristic enough. It 
was a narrow stony pass with walls of rock on either side, and a stream 
struggling among fallen blocks for a bridle path. By this first pass we 
gained the valley of the Shapur river, which I found at this season of 
the year to be too salt to be palatable, and which yet abounded in fish, 
of which numerous pie-bald king-fishers were making an abundant re- 
past. The valley of the river was replete with various and beautiful 
scenery. At its entrance was an artificial tower, but uninhabited. The 
cliffs on either side rose up to a height varying from four to five hundred 
feet, and were not less remarkable for their bizarre stratification and 
flexuous contortions, than for their bright and contrasted colours. The 
path led along the bed of the river, which was soon wedged in by the 
approaching cliffs, and we passed under the arch of a broken-down 
bridge, on which sat a lonely cormorant, and a little beyond, at a second 
ruin of a bridge, we forded the river and commenced the ascent of the 
first of the Kotuls, as the passes are called, this one being the Kotul-i- 
Mullu, and of the appalling character of which a good idea may be ob- 
tained from a drawing in Fraser's “ Persia.” “ The traveller,” says that 
distinguished traveller in reference to this pass, “has sometimes to guide 


5 
his horse along the slippery surface of a projecting ledge ; at others, sud- 


denly climbing or as rapidly descending, he must thread his way among 
the crevices of huge unshapely blocks hurled from lofty peaks above, and 
which seemed placed to forbid the passage either of man or beast. The 
track formed by the feet of passengers, unaided in the least by art, re- 
sembles the dry bed of a torrent, and actually passes for miles among the 
ruins of the overhanging mountains. These assume the boldest and most 
fantastic shapes ; sometimes seeming ready to close over head, at other 
points disclosing numerous ravines and hallows, whence occasionally 
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trickles a salt stream to pollute the clear river. No vegetation enliyens 
the gray-yellow rocks, except a few bushes of the wild almond; and the 
grotesque forms of the surrounding cliffs, the peaks and masses riven 
from the native mountain, aud standing forth in the pale moonlight—for 
to avoid the scorching heat of day, the passage of this Kotul is most 
commonly made by night—together with the black, mysterious shadows 
of the deep ravines, form a picture which the traveller will not easily 
forget.” 

These ‘‘ black, mysterious shadows” of this strange fantastic pass are 
not at all exaggerated figures, and such an impression had they upon ‘my- 
self, that when, on gaining the summit of the pass, the forms of two 
armed Persians, guardians of the place, made their appearance among the 
rocks, there were only two feelings upon the subject, either that they 
were robbers, or something unreal, fit companions for such unearthly 
scenery and chaotic confusion. 

Two ruined towers stand at the head of the pass, which is succeeded 
by the plair of Khaist, or Konar Tacht, elevated about a thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. This is a fine open plain, about ten miles wide, 
for the most part cultivated, with here and there villages embosomed in 
date groves, and a caravanserai by the way-side. I spread my carpet in 
one of these groves, whereupon the chief of the village came and pressed 
me hard to sleep in his house, and when I declined, told me he could not 
be answerable for my safety if I slept out. This was an old tale and was 
utterly disregarded, much to the annoyance of the dragoman and mule- 
teer, who always preferred the heat and insects of an interior to the cool- 
ness and imaginary terrors of an out-door bivouac. 

A rocky, but wooded, district led us down from the Plain of Khaist to 
the valley of the Shapur river, the bed of which we again followed for a 
short time. At length after winding by the side of a ridge of rock which 
rises almost vertically from the river, we found ourselves at the foot of the 
Kotul-i- Kumarij, the second of these remarkable defiles. It was a very 
narrow fissure, up the perpendicular sides of which the road ascended like 
a climbing snake, and on the slippery surface of which the traveller is 
secured by a parapet skilfully thrown athwart the salient and re-entering 
angles, for a false step would hurl man and horse into a frightful abyss. 
It was in this pass that Kurim Khan finally defeated Azad Khan, and by 
his after treatment of an enemy, converted him into an attached friend. 

At the summit of this pass, the road is carried by an arched causeway 
across a rivulet of salt water, in which the mules, fatigued by the toilsome 
ascent, and drooping beneath a summer sun, sought in vain to quench 
their thirst. As the defile of Mullu, terminated upon the Plain of Khaist, 
so that of Kumarij leads toa plain of the same name. This is the distinctive 
feature of these passes, which are but so many steps of one gigantic 
“ladder,” rising from the sea to the interior uplands of central Persia. 
This is the term used by the historians of Alexander the Great to describe 
these passes, more particularly thet of the Kal’ah Sifin. 

The plain of Kumarij was about eight miles in length and five or six in 
width, upon the way-side was a ruiious caravanserai, and a little to the 
north the village of Kumarij, close by which is a mine of salt, which L 
turned off the great road to explore. There were two beds, one of which 
was upwards of forty feet in thickness, and of a degree of purity and trans- 
parency that far exceeded any thing that I had before seen, 
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At the further extremity of the plain the ruins of old Kumanrij skirted 
the hill-side, and a sleepy tower with a few tall trees, apparently shadow- 
less beneath a vertical sun, pointed to where the plain narrowed to a 
rocky pass, designated as the Teng-i-Turkan, or Turks’ defile, another 
step in this long enduring ascent. * Although this pass was the least pre- 
cipitous of any, the road was very stony and slippery, so much so that one 
of our mules -fell, and cut a portion of the integuments clear off the 
frontal bone. ‘This pass was shaded in parts, and within it were also 
some springs of good water. Beyond, the country opened upon the plain 
of Shapur, at the western extremity of which are the ruins of the Sasanian 
city, of same name, where the river issues from a mountain girt valley, 
while to the south, the valley of Kazerun stretches away to a lake that 
apparently receives the waters of Dasht Arjun, which are subterranean at 
their origin, and subterranean during the greater part of their course. 

About three miles from the pass was a guard-house, in front of which a 
group of idle, ill-dressed soldiers were reclining beneath a tree. The ser- 
geant of the guard approached me, rubbing his thumb and forefinger, after 
the fashion of an Arab plunderer, and insisting, in which he was backed 
by the dragoman, that it was customary to give backshish. I accordingly 
dealt out a Karuni which he tossed in the air with such ineffable contempt, 
that I rode up and took it away from him, somewhat to the surprise of 
himself and his companions. The same afternoon we reached the town of 
Kazerun which is situated nearly half way up the valley. 

My arrival at this town (June 28th, 1836), was attended by a curious 
circumstance. I had just dismounted, and was standing in the vestibule 
of an Armenian merchant’s house, when there came a violent shock 
of an earthquake from the north-east. ‘The heat had been oppressive all 
day, the sky cloudless, with a slight breeze from the north-west. This 

valley appears to be particularly fertile in such phenomena, and it is to 
their frequent recurrence, added to constant civil warfare, that it owes its 
present dilapidated condition. It is, however, still a pleasant, cleanly- 
looking town, and has left lively impressions of a delightful spot, and of 
an hospitable and kindly treatment. The buildings are of stone, and the 
walls are mostly white-washed, which imparts to the town a very clean 
appearance. Nearly every court-yard has also its palm-tree. I was en- 
abled to spread my carpet in one of these clean paved courts, with a bub- 
bling fountain in the centre, and thus avoid the much-dreaded inte- 
rior. I had scarcely been seated when an unknown friend sent me a 
present of apples, while an Armenian amused me with imitations of the 
gallant Persian Ambassador, Sir John Malcolm. 

In the evening I took a stroll to the summer palace of one of the 
exiled Persian princes who visited this country some years back. 
The wings of the garden were occupied by pomegranate trees and laurel, 
and the side- walks were lined with cypress and roses. In the centre were 
some straight avenues of fine orange trees. There were no flowering 
plants. The pathway was made of pebbles imbedded in excellent cement, 
and so raised as to afford a dry walk when the garden should, as is usual 
in these countries, be flooded in the evenings. The summer-house itself 
was nearly tumbled to pieces by the frequent earthquakes. 

When I awoke the following morning, a young female was very civilly 
fanning me, but the opening of my eyes was a signal for a rapid retreat, 
and I had to leave Kazerun without the opportunity being afforded to me 
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of rewarding or thanking the unsought-for attention. At the southern 
extremity of the valley of Kazerun, we came to an abrupt rocky termi- 
nation of the westerly range of hills, from the foot of which issued an 
abundant stream of water, while close by was a neat caravanserai, and upon 
the rock itself a rude sculpture representing Timur Khan, the youngest 
of the before mentioned exiled brothers, with a tame lion, a priest, and at- 
tendants by his side. The figures were all coloured. When I met the 
princes some time afterwards, Timur spoke of this bas-relief with con- 
siderable pride. 

Beyond this rock with painted sculptures, the traveller approaches an 
amphitheatre of rocks, and the road begins to rise gradually till it reaches 
the foot of a mural precipice, up the face of which it is carried in a zig- 
zag direction. This is the Kotul-i-dochter, or Girls’ Passage—a close 
similarity of words to our daughter—and it is among the most pic- 
turesque in this succession of defiles. ‘The masses of rock are not de- 
tached as in so many others, but they start in bold relief from deep and 
half-illumined recesses, and succeed one another in rugged and fantastic 
forms, decorated with an infinite variety of wild flowers, and enlivened 
by bright-coloured snakes and lizards, and birds of beauteous plumage. 
This pass was brought to its present secure state by two merchants, 
whose caravans were constantly suffering loss by so dangerous an ascent 
or descent. The descent to the westward was gentle andeasy. On this 
way there was a guard-house, and close by the tomb of a holy man, 
where the muleteer stopped to pray. A little beyond this point, a pros- 
pect of exceeding beauty presented itself. This was a valley everywhere 
covered with spreading oak trees, which advanced some distance up the 
side of the green hills that encompassed it as with a frame-work. It 
was designated to me as the vale of Abdui, and Frazer calls it by the 
same name, but the Baron de Bode says, its correct name is Desht-Ber, 
Abdui being only the name of a village. 

The pleasure of travelling through this shady and delightful forest, was 
much marred by the ferocious attacks of gigantic flies upon the mules, 
and we had not proceeded far before we met a mule coming from the 
opposite direction, covered with dust and foam, and driven almost mad 
from pain. It carried two panniers, having most ungallantly deposited 
their contents on the road. A little further on we found a pillow, then 
another, and finally we came up with two disconsolate damsels, who, 
never having been accustomed to use their feet as means of progression, 
were slowly assisting themselves on with poles, which seemed more like 
young trees than ordinary walking-sticks. How they could ever over- 
take their mules, appeared to me a most puzzling question. Leaving 
this puzzle, however, to be solved by fate, we turned the mules to grass in 
a pleasant glade, while the dragoman repaired to a neighbouring village in 
search of dinner. Now, as this is an important subject to thetraveller, and 
as those who have a genius for aristological science, as Mr. Walker used 
to designate it, have little to exercise their powers of invention and com- 
bination upon, under such circumstances, I would venture to point out 
here that there is much in such extempore repasts that is susceptible of 
tasteful arrangement, and deserving of meditation. It is to be observed, 


that simplicity which should be adhered to upon principles of general 
Hygene, as well as from good taste, but which in these countries merely 
evidences a rare respect for the assimilatory organisation, can only be 
fatally transgressed under the circumstances we now speak of. Decidedly 
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the best ouverture to a wayside is, when procurable, a water- 
melon, not ¢ut in slices, as is done by some neophytes, bat eat like an 

one end being cut off, and the cellular parenchyma within extricated 
wath a wooden spoon—that of the pear tree is the best —the roseate fluid 
percolating all the time to the bottom, and affording a fragrant beverage 
when the first proceeding is over. For a second course, a cold fowl, 
with slices of snake cucumber, can be recommended; and for hors 
d euvres, the most refreshing are, sour milk with chopped sage or rose- 
leaves, also eaten with a pear-spoon, or cucumbers smothered in sour 
cream. In Farsistan, ice can generally be obtained to add to these cool- 
ing preparations, which may also be flavoured with rose-water. For 
desert, the most easily procured dainties are prepared cream flaked with 
sugar, fresh bitter almonds, iced rose-water, sweetened with honey, and 
fragrant with the aroma of mountain thyme and absinth. Bread is made 
of acorns, and must be avoided. Sometimes a species of bec-a-figue can 
be obtained. They must be cooked on a skewer of cedar only. The 
young onion is in these countries less ardent than with us. Many little 
additions to make up the “ poetry of a repast’’ may also be occasionally 
obtained, as a bunch of delicious grapes, suspended for an hour under the 
moistened frond of a date-tree, figs served up in cream, dates lightly 
fried in olive-oil, or apricot-paste dissolved in fresh milk. The repast 1s 
invariably followed by the kalliyun ; but wine, even of Shiraz, should 
not be partaken of till nightfall, and is better avoided altogether when 
the aristological student is “dining out,” that is to say, by the way-side. 

The next ridge, that separated the Desht-Ber from the Desht-Arjun, 
was not passed without toil. ‘There were seven long miles of ascent, 
and four of descent, across the loftiest range that the traveller meets with 
in passing from the sea to the interior. The road was not so steep, 
however, as it was stony, and the rocks were on all sides clad with shrubs 
and trees. At the summit of this pass there was a caravanserai, and, 
not far from it, some abundant springs, depositing deep incrustations of 
travertino ; and among the flowering plants around, the common brook 
weed (samolus valerandi) awakened pleasing reminiscences of home. 
This pass is called the Kotul-i-Pir-i-Zun, or the Old Woman’s pass. 
From the summit the different ranges of hills that have been surmounted 
by successive defiles and steps, appear like the frozen waves of a stormy 
sea, pointing their bare-splintered crests to the southward. When the 
Baron de Bode crossed the Pir-i-Zun, in the month of January, the chain 
was covered with snow, whilst in the Desht-Ber vegetation was green, 
and the air balmy and warm. The temperature of the spring, at the 
summit of the pass, was 59 degrees Fahrenheit. The mean temperature 
for the first fortnight in July, at Bushire, was 86 degrees. At Dalaki, in 
the Dashistan, June 26th, the thermometer stood at 96 degrees ; and 
July 10th, 98 degrees in the shade. This would indicate to the pass an 
elevation of little less than 3000 feet. 

As we descended towards the plain of Arjun, through a thin forest of 
oak, the flies bit the mules so severely, that their guardian lost his tem- 
per, and upbraided me in loud terms for travelling in the day, in oppo- 
sition to all Persian custom. I had, however, no choice, as the chief 
object of my journey was to examine the geological structure of these 
passes, and I could not have told a sandstone from a limestone by night. 

The plain of Desht-Arjun is so called from the abundance of the 
wild almond, which covers whole tracts of hilly land to the eastward. 
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The plain itself is grassy, and gives nourishment to numerous herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep, The studs of the late Firman Firmah, the 
Viceroy of Farsistan, and father of the exiled princes, used to graze here, 
and the young princes themselves often visited this spot for the purpose of 
Ri there being abundance of game, birds, boars, and wild beasts, in 

e neighbouring wood-clad mountains. At the further end, or north- 
easterly extremity of the plain, we arrived at a delightful spot, where 
numerous streams of pellucid water flowed from out of gaping caverns, 
situate at an inaccessible height on the vertical face of a precipice, while 
the waters flowed downwards, beneath the shade of trembling willows 
and far-spreading chinars, towards a lake that occupies the easterly ex- 
tremity of the plain. This spot is deemed sacred; and close by is a 
mosque, beyond which is a cemetery in which are several rudely-sculp- 
tured lions. The lion appears to have been the favourite funereal orna- 
ment in Farsistan and Luristan, as the black ram is in the old cemeteries 
of Azerbijan, at Tabriz and Salmast. The lion is, indeed, essentially 
Persian, while the ram is Turkoman, the chief tribe among whom was 
well known as the Kara Kayanlu, or “the Black Ram.” 

To the eastward was a large village of about three hundred houses, 
but it appears to be only inhabited during the summer months, for De 
Bode found the villagers, in the winter-time, at Khan-i-Zenund. We 
ascended from this delightful spot to an elevated and gently-undulating 
country, passing a round tower on the summit of the Sineh Sifid, or 
“‘ white breast,” and gaining thence the banks of a pleasant mountain- 
stream which abounded in fish. We reached Khan-i-Zenund at about 
two o'clock in the morning of the last day of June, and the thermometer 
being at 41 deg., the sensation of cold was so intense, after leaving, only 
a few days before, the plains of the Dashistan, that I was glad to get off 
my mule and walk at a brisk pace. Such great vicissitudes of tempera- 
ture have a great influence on the character of the vegetation, which was 
both various and remarkable in these districts, and which, from beneath 
a shrubbery of dwarf oak, almond, and astragalus, presented an infinite 
variety of flowering plants, among the most curious of which were pinks 
and carnations growing in tufts and various-branched species, the asa- 
foetida and gum ammoniac plants, the Tartarian statice, splendid holly- 
hocks, gorgeous fritillarias, and beautiful gentians, and I observed a 
superb species of michauxia, differing totally from the only known species, 
and which is the more curious as Andrew Michaux himself travelled 
this road. 

The passage of a low range of hills led us from these wild but flowery 
tracts into a mountain-environed plain of great extent and exceeding 
beauty. Streams of water were carried over the soil in every direction 
for purposes of irrigation, the land was tilled and marked out in definite 
portions, the mules began to wade through submerged rice-fields, which 
were dotted with white vultures, feeding apparently on frogs and snakes; 
the road gradually became more distinct ; ranges of tall poplars, pro- 
longed in a sweeping direction, marked the course of a distant stream, 
and at length we espied,,at intervals breaking through the thiekets of 
cypress and pomegranates, the battlemented walls of a city, and then, 
peering above a vast and irregular extent of wood, and grove, and gar- 
den, the lofty minarets and glittering domes of the renowned Shiraz ; the 
hum of human voices began to break upon the ear, and the wearied 
mules, as well as ourselves, became at the same time sensible of our 
approach to a great city. 
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JUDITH. 
BY CHARLES HOOTON. 


I, 


Childhood retains a Vision of Paradise, and strives to realise it—Eve is born again in 
her Children—Love— Every Generation falls again. 
Who but remembers, when a child, 
That inner, self-contain’d delight 
With which, in summer woodland wild, 
While suns shone bare and clouds were white, 


He crouch’d beneath the stooping boughs 
That to his baby fancy made 

Some bow’r of bliss, some fairy house, 
With walls of chequer'd green and shade ? 


So all have felt: yet known not, this 
Angelic joy beyond all price, 

The poor fragmental instinct is, 
By which we cling to Paradise! 


Eve, in the infant, lingers still 
Reluctant round her native bow’rs ; 

And from life’s vale views Eden’s hill, 
Denied to erring feet of ours! 


But as the brain grows worldly old 
This dream of ante-life retires : 
The cheated heart falls still and cold, 

And Eden with our youth expires. 


Then, as along life’s path we go,— 

Our backs upon The Garden turn’d,— 
With bleeding feet and eyes of woe, 

Still more our primal loss is mourn’d. 


Yet by the way we haply meet— 

To cheer us on our desert track— 
Another wanderer from the seat 

Of Paradise behind our back. 


*Tis Love o’ertakes us on the way, 
And brightly essays to recall 

Unto the soul that glorious day 
Wherein it dwelt before its fall. 


Alas, ye simple sons of men! 

And wo for you, ye daughters fair!—~ 
Each generation falls again, | 

For Satan, though unseen, is there. 


II. 
Pictures the Intensity of my Love for Judith. 


Had I gaz’d winkless at the sun, 
I had not grown more densely blind 
- Of these black orbs, or more undone, 
Than, gazing on her, grew my mind. 


She had no errors, knew no wrong, 

In my infatuated sight : 
She'd no deception on her tongue, 
And nothing did that was not right. 








Judith. 


If she said white was black, to me 
"Iwas so ; and sooty grew the snows: 

For I through her alone could see.— 
Of such a love such madness grows, 


She pass’d along the earth alone : 
None like her of her kind I saw. 

So sweeps across yon starry zone 
Some bright unusual thing of awe. 


No wealth for her too lavish seem’d ; 
Too delicate, or rich, or rare. 

Yet it adorn’d her not, I deem’d, 
But she adorn’d what she would wear. 


Though beauty’s forms are infinite, 
And each in kind excels the rest, 
Against my better reason, yet 
Her kind of beauty was the best. 


And though all rich in tints and dyes, 
Of differing shades are differing fair ; 

The blushes of life’s morning skies 
Upon her cheeks had no compeer. 


In majesty of life and light, 
Above th’ horizon of my soul, 
She rose to banish sorrow’s night, 


And rule my world with bright control. 


No artful pipe of human skill, 

Nor Nature’s sweetest throated bird, 
Such meaning music utter’d, still, 

As from her lips divine I heard. 


So, passive in my strength I bent, 


And chain’d in willing weakness, smiled. 


My vanish’d pow’r to her was lent,— 
She led me as they lead a child. 


I felt no will, and no desire ; 
Or only wish’d the same as she : 
Abeosted by that involving fire 
Wherein I lost identity. 


Such was my love, when love began.— 


Would, like beginnings had like ends !— 


Vice is indigenous in man, 
And fiends the soonest enter friends. 


Who love intense, can hate no less : 
Who highest soar may sink as deep.— 
This woman’s heart is hard to guess, 
For he may win who cannot keep! 


III. 


Attainment is not necessarily Satisfaction. 


Where is it most this error lies ? 


In things themselves, or in our breast ? 
The prize when gain'd may prove no prize, 
And heav'n no heav’n when once possess’d. 


Perfection must in seeking be : 
And happiness, in its pursuit. 

We spend our years to raise the tree,— 
A moment serves to pluck the fruit. 
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Judith: 


So things possess’d are next to lost, 
Since value by possession sinks: _ 
And less the object than the cost 
It is, whereof the seeker thinks. 


Thus is it with the multitude: 
Not so with men whose hearts are wise.— 
They know there's ruin in the blood, 
And treason in the brightest eyes. 


What ! where's the law that may forbid 
Those asking eyes that beckon’d you, 
From arching so the tassell’d lid, 
That it shall beckon others too ? 


O! I have labour'd in that mine ; 
And know the worth of diamonds well. 
They may be true,—that pair of thine,— 
But those of hers were false as hell. 


’ The pearls, but not the fish, are rare :— 
These fleshly pearls are merely paste. 

Be warn’d, young merchant :—have a care, 
Nor throw your heart away in waste. 


Do not my deeds, butas I say: 

My words are much the best of me. 
I utter wisdom day by day, 

But folly do 2s frequently. 


Two giants thus have kept at war— 
Flesh and the soul,—since life began : 

Though both imperfect masters are, 
The spirit is the better man, 


IV. 
I marry Judith—Our brief Happiness— Sie proves False, and my Friend treacherous. 


We whom our mothers bore for two, 

First love and then the church made one. 
One half retain’d the pow’r to do 

What t’other half had wish’d not done. 


She held my honour in her hands— 
A treasure rare, in doubtful keeping !— 
Too heavy loads may break their bands, 
And Sin will watch for Virtue sleeping. 


Sin has a special taste for beauty, 
And fascination lives in ruin. 

There's no attraction in one’s duty, 
But deep temptations in undoing. 


In happiness we liv’d awhile, 
As live two birds that on a spray 

Have newly built, in some sweet isle, 
That needs no tenants more than they : 


And in each other centred see 

‘All love that heav'n has had to spare 
From its own sun of purity, 

To light this lower world of care. 


But through the darken’d sky that lowers 
Around life's ruins, dust, and ashes, 

The longest happiness of ours, 

Like lightning, but breaks out in flashes! 

















Judith. 


I was as they who cities rear 
On palsied, false, volcanic ground ; 
The earthquake rattles deep; and where 
They stood, dead ruin lies around. 


I'd faith in friendship, next to God ; 
That faith as pure as sunlight burn’d : 

When lo! as turn'd the prophet’s rod, 
My friend into a serpent turn’d. 


Be shunn’d the face that nothing shows 
Of what is passing in the brain : 

But blest those eyes that all disclose, 
Transparent as a crystal pane. 


Yet why it comes that love and sin— 
The frightful with the fair—should go 
Together thus, as though akin, 
Doth trouble mortal wit to know. 


Some looks there are, however new 
To simple man,—in woman’s eyes 
More eloquent than tongues, whereto 
The bounding blood alone replies. 


Such did I chance, dy chance, to see— 
And would to heav'n I had not seen !— 
Pass,—-to my lasting misery, 
My Judith and this friend between. 


Both false !—And I, the cheated fool, 
The tickled trout,—the ass asleep !— 
The butt for jest and ridicule, — 
’Twas I that won, and could not keep! 


Ay, laugh !—sneer at me,—scoff, and gibe: — 
I'm sport legitimate and fair ! 

The meanest clown may gall my kibe,— 
Chous’d, trick’d, and swindl’d by my dear / 


My sweet !—my angel !—Pah, my devil! 
_ My plague, m leprosy, my curse: 
My deep below hell s lowest level, 
And worse than this, if there be worse! 


What itch or scab more foul than this ? 
What vice so vicious is, or black ? 

What rottenness more loathsome is ? 
We'll kiss behind my husband's back ! 


Ay, kiss,—hug,—clasp,—be quick,—time flies ;— 


And deep this vitriol passion burns ! 
Let’s peer in one another's eyes,— 
We cannot do’t when he returns ! 


No, no!—beware !—This washy thing, 
This watery turnip of q man, 

This very mud o’ th’ human spring, 
May seek for vengeance when he can, 


Ay, true! —This noodle, tame and sleek, 
Of gentle speech and simple brains, 
Has yet some courage on his cheek, 
And liquid fire along his veins! 
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486 Judith. 


V. 
I wait for my Revenge, and adopt an old Stratagem. 


I waited. It is sweet to wait: 

To keep the dainty for the last ; 
To grow an epi n hate, 

And feel the feast is not yet past! 


This waiting doubles one’s delight 
In bright reflections on the fact ; 
And keenly edges appetite 
With action’s dream before the act. 
But, venom-swoln, we hasty grow ;— 
This jealousy wont wait for long : 
It must in earnest strike the blow, 
And perish in revenge of wrong. 


A stratagem, grown long since stale, 
I yet resolv'd aguin to try :— 
Like fish, these women seldom fail 
The baits men caught their mothers by. 


I plann’d a journey, and I made 
Long preparation for it too : 

Then, mov'd with seeming grief, I bade 
That woman false, as false adieu. 


But first the servants all I bought : 

Her trustiest page to me prov’d truer ; 
For, to my hiding-place he brought 

A letter written to her wooer. 


“ Meet me to-night” —'twas thus it spoke— 
“ hideous husband's gone at last, 
At dark-hour be beneath the oak 
Where all my best of life is pass’d.” 
Yes, madam! you shall meet your lover— 
*Twill be rue First, though—not the second. 
And woe to you when I uncover 
A deadlier viper than you reckon’d. 


That dark-hour shall be dark indeed ! 
Nor darker e’er passed o'er thy head ; 
Thou'lt own "t a privilege to bleed, 
And wish in vain that thou wert dead! 


Thou still shalt live—poor Virtue’s lie ; 
A daylight sin, a guilty fame, 

Expos’d i’ th’ sun, till thou may’st die 
Of blushes, nakedness, and shane! 


VIL 
I disguise myself, wuylay my Friend, and meet my own Wife under the Oak. 


The page went to his journey’s end, 

And took the scroll for whom ’twas meant : 
I lim’d this twig to catch my friend, 

While on Ais friend’s dishonour bent. 


It chane’d a fordless river lay 

Between him and the place of meeting, 
I plann‘d to kill him on the way, 

And in his dress give her the greeting. 

















































Disguis’d, I took the boatman’s place 
o ferry passing travellers over : 
I felt all bloodless grow my face 
When in my wherry stepp'd the lover. 


He knew me not, but I knew him; 
He took me for a simple man. 
The night was growing rather dim, 
And darkly swift the river ran. 


I ne’er beforea river saw, tt 
Nor since, nor e’er again shall see ih) 
A simple river wear such awe at 
As that that ev’ning wore to me. 


| 

It look’d intensely undefin'd ; ti 
It blobb’d and gurgl'd as if dying ; i 

And strange dim things half seen, half blind, 

Seem‘d on its surface to be lying. 


Thé trees stood sharp against the skies, Hh oe 
The copper skies were changing black : 
That fool saw Love before his eyes, 
But I saw Death behind his back. 


Unthought on and at one fell blow 
I swept him into his for ever, 

I stripp’d, then let his carcass go 
Down, cold to cold, into the river. 


He knew not who had done ’t nor why : 
Nor did it matter much—enough i 

Had he to do just then to die 
Untroubl’d with all other stuff. 


Thus half the sin was wip’d away : | 
I took the sinner’s cap and cloak, Hii 

And in the thicken’d twilight gray Hit 
False Judith met beneath the oak. 
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VII. ‘th 

The Meeting—The Result—The final Punishment of Judith. | i 

I heard her light and sinful feet ie 
Haste eagerly along to crime ; 


And thought my wilful heart would beat 
The secret out before its time. 


Before my mind rose other hours, 
Unlike—and yet most like !—to this; | 

Ere Sin had trampl'd on life's flow’rs, Hi, 
And cast us down this dire abyss. 


When we were young, and youthly pure!— 
When Faith spun on an endless chain ; 
When Truth itself could not be truer, 
In hearts undarken’d yet with pain ! 


Oh God, Thou know'st mine agony ! 
Heard’st in my soul my unheard groans ; 
Saw’st tears no mortal eye might see, 
And rare as dew distill’d from stones. 


My passion faded off in grief ; 
Extinguish'd—fairly beat—by tears. 
For in that bitter moment brief, 
I saw the buried joy of years. 
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Lost was the present in the past ; 
One kiss for memory I gave: 
It was the only one, the last 
That linger’d o'er affection’s grave. 
The trait’ress took me for another! 
My passion like a storm rettirn’d ; 
Nor scarce hypocrisy might smother 
The in-bred fires that deeply burn’d. 


“Thou miscreant angel, know ‘tis I! 
Behold thy husbard in thy lover, 
Thou curs’d in all eternity, 
Whose sin the very grave can’t cover! 


‘¢ He whom thou deem’d I was, is gone 
Where no intrigue can work returning. 

And thou thyself must follow on 
To join him in perpetual burning !” 

She would have shrieked, but fail’d ; and dropp’d 
Down at my feet a lifeless heap. 


Her guilty heart abruptly stopp’d, 
Crush’d and o’erwhelm’d by terror deep. 


It only woke again to beat 
Time to a lasting song of sorrow. 
Dark was her way for stumbling feet, 
Through life’s long night with no to-morrow. 


Still my revenge was yet unta’en ; 

New, fresh revenge more dire than death, 
I plotted how to Jengthen pain 

Till life grew sick of its own breath. 


took her to a desert shore, 

Where she and I dwelt all alone. 
I spoke not to her ever more, 

But pass’d her like a living stone. 


I saw her not, I heard her not, 
I heard no sigh and saw no tear: 
I treated her like one forgot, 
And liv'd as though she were not there. 


A conscious death her life became, 
And oft, in truth, my heart was aching ; 
Yet would not I have spoke her name, 
Though it had sav’d that heart from breaking. 


Sometimes her tearful eyes I caught 
Fix'd on me in such speaking wo— 

Though seeming not to see, I thought 
Her grief unparallel’d below. 


Yet I relented nought, nor changed, 
Until this dead-life frightful grew ; 

And to her wavering mind, derang’d, 
True things look’d false, and false things true. 


Nor might she long this grief withstand— 
She died, nor sought I once to save : 

I buried her upon the sand, 
Nor left a mark to note her grave. 


Now from this tale of foul disgrace, 

And murder done, you well may guess 
The causes all—the feelings trace 

That keep me in the wilderness. 
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THE OPERA. 
- LE PAS DES DEESSES, 


We thought the season was getting fainter and fainter,—that it was 
decidedly on the wane, and that although it would not actually terminate 
its bright existence till the middle of this month, August, there would be 
no more novelty, nothing for us to talk about. Therefore we resolved 
to write oursummary. It is indeed bad manners to send for the under- 
taker before the patient is dead, however old or however feeble he may 
be, but a nice graceful epitaph written by a friend, and paying him 
a smart compliment during his lifetime, is not without precedent. Why 
not? If Anacreon asks 


3 ri oe Set AlOov pupig<er ; 
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That is to say, what is the good of perfuming and wine-pouring, 
when the nose that ought to sniff and the lips that ought to taste have 
retired from the scene, and left a dull lump of stone as an inefficient 
proxy. We ask in our turn, why should not the same argument apply 
to that sweetest of all odours—commendation ? 

Therefore did we take up our new pen—no, we did not, we use steel, 
and ‘‘new pen” belongs to the cant of the quill days;—therefore did we 
take up our steel pen, and send our memory scenting, diving, and pene- 
trating through all the crannies of the past months, that it might bring 
us fragments of treasure for our fancy to anrange into a graceful heap, 
just as the ants used to pick up bits of gold for the benefit and behoof of 
the griffins. In this condition were we, when our eyes fell on an adver- 
tisement, ‘“‘ Pas des Déesses—Madlles. Taglioni, Cerito, Grahn, M.M. 
Perrot, St. Leon,” and soon. It was but one action to see this and to 
order our horses to be put to our carriage. Starting from our little 
fantastical gothic cottage, we reached in a short time our box on the 
grand tier.* 

No more thoughts of the summary till September! The season takes 
a new life, and a birthday ode were fitter than an epitaph—if, indeed, a 
birthday ode were ever fit for any thing, since compositions of the kind are 
usually dull, “slow” affairs, while an epitaph, melancholy though its 
subject be, has still the merit of brevity. It is as though one “ bored” a 
man when he came into the world, and gave him a light nod when he 
walked out of it. Did the Thracians, dis used to pay visits of condo- 
lence on the occasion of a birth, and think a death the luckiest thing in 
the world, originate the two descriptions of poems ? 

But hang the Thracians,—as they used to hang one another in sport, 
to the great offence of Dr. Cornelius Scribblerus,—for they keep us away 
from our subject. To the pas—to the pas.— C'est le premier pas qui— 
Nonsense ! 

Long rows of thick clouds, with long rows of Pagan deities sittin 
upon them, to see the other deities dance below. Very well Velenbert 





* Don’t believe it, reader. Our reporter called a cab, and went to the back of 
the pit. The “ gothic cottage” is an apartment never-mind-how-many-pair-back. 
—Printer’s Devil. 
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and very inanimate, like a row of order-admitted spectators in a dress 
circle. Several elaborate groups, formed by Perrot, and some of the in- 
ferior deities, say, a muse or two with a leash of graces—hard to sketch 
and impossible to describe. All this is extremely embarrassing to our 
friend the artist, who hopes to get up an engraving, and finds Perrot here, 
just when he is beginning to draw him there. Writer hereof knows nothing 
whatever of drawing, beyond the bare fact, that it is more expedient to 
use the pointed than the flat end of a pencil,—but has a shrewd suspi- 
cion, that when one wants to copy, it is desirable that the object to 
copied should be tolerably stationary. 

But the great goddesses are coming—Lucile Grahn flies upon the 
boards. Did you ever see such a heroine in her profession? Is she not 
the very embodiment of resolution? Is not scornfulness of all limit 
written in her movements, and on her acute intellectual face? Catch, if 
you can, reader, her countenance, when she is in one of her sry and 
you will feel that she could look through you, even if your head were 
made of wood—which, of course, it is not. There goes Grahn, bounding 
along the stage as if it was a world to be conquered. 

Entrée the second.—Cerito, all love and joyousness. What others do 
in earnest, she can do in sport. That little, playful, round, plump figure, 
so beautifully turned, and that pleasant countenance, with smile unfading, 
signify no violent ambition. The world is not to be conquered,—but to 
be danced gaily upon—to be smiled at —-to be treated kindly, —for it is a 

world, and grows capital materials for bouquets. This little en- 
chantress is the v rasiatieetatSon of happiness—and floats, no—bounds 
merrily through an atmosphere of plaudits. No one in the world makes 
an rt Aaah rejoice like Cerito. 

Entrée the third and last. Taglioni, dignity and command, tempered 
by the most amiable countenance you can conceive. Not the particular 
command of Lucile—which is impetuous, ardent, propelling, like one 
who has a conquest to make, but the calm, easy despotism of one who 
has already achieved her victories. For Taglioni has not to rise further, 
her glories extend from the snows of Russia to the warm suns of Italy. 
She has gained her laurels,—not a wreath or two, but enough to make 
a whole evergreen bower, wherein, convinced of the fact, that a danseuse 
is the highest being on the face of the earth, she may sit, like Lord 
Bolingbroke, leaving 

All meaner things 
To low ambition and the pride of kings. 


So much for the several entrées of the several goddesses. As for de- 
scribing the combinations into which they enter—their soli, duets, trios 
(are these the right words ?), we won’t venture it. We have a notion of 
something he brilliant—and very varied—and very exciting—some- 
thing that made our eyes open themselves very wide, and kept our hands 


in loud collision ; and we believe that at the end we flung ourselves into 
a chair, thanking the gods that we had got through the pas of the 
goddesses. 

Ye who saw the great pas de quatre last year, go to the pas des 
déesses, and recover a past sensation. Ye who saw not the pas de quatre, 
go to the pas des déesses, and receive a sensation altogether new. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE MODERN ORLANDO.* 


Tae “ Modern Orlando” is likely to attain a higher degree of popu- 
larity than its melancholy and Sag redecessor the “ Modern Timon.” 
It is a pleasant, ragy, gentlemanly, and spirited poem. Instead of roam- 


ing the world as a onable misanthrope, the author is pleased with 
himself, with every thing and with every body, even to credulity, as 
attested by that impossible story, anent the Louvre. No mosaic in St. 
Marks is more variously tesselated than are these cantos with thoughts, 
and tales, and fancies, and an example will do more to make the reader 
familiar with their style and character than pages of critical disquisition. 


THE WIDOW. 


Legendre was a General of Division ; 
Had stoutly won his aiguilletes and crosses ; 
Perfermed the “ grand manceuvres” with precision ; 
Left his right leg in Dantzic’s frozen fosses ; 
At Borodino dropp’d his bold proboscis ; 
At Moscow was half-roasted, like a hero ; 
But, as few generals can live on mosses, 
When “2? Empereur” performed the modern Pharoah, 
He died in the retreat (thermometer at zero). 


‘ His widow—a young, bright-eyed Paris thing ; 
Pined, in the prettiest mourning, for her mate ; 
For a whole week, would neither dance nor sing ; 
Look’d on the sunny world with special hate ; 
Nay, talk’d of flying toa convent-grate : 
At last she wrote—* she own’d ‘twas with a qualm”— 
To Talleyrand, then minister of state, 
To ask a pension—*“ death must be her balm.” 
The billet was returned, endorsed—‘* Helas ! madame !” 


The General's aide-de-camp arrived in France, 

Monsieur Auguste Achille de Battleaxe ! 
A sturdy fellow with a laughing glance. 

He brought the will—the widow broke the wax ; 
It left her rich !—his heart took fire like flax ! 

The pretty veuve soon ask’d—without “a qualm”— 
A pension for her slayer of Cossacks,— 

er “ brave Achille”—* Le maride son ame.” 

The billet was returned, endorsed—* Ho, ho, madame !” 





THE “ THREE STUDENTS” AND THE “ POOR COUSIN.”+ 


THE manner in which society is pictured forth in modern domestic 
novels could not be better exemplified than in the two instances now 
before us; the “ Three Students,” as the most meritorious, being placed 
first. Here then in a country town of merry England, we have as actors 
in the domestic drama a Colonel Anderson, gentlemanly, eccentric, and 





* The Modern Orlando. Cantos L to VII. Henry Colburn. : 
+ The Three Students of Gray’s Inn, a novel in three volumes. By William 
Hughes, Esq. T.C. Newby. 
The Poor Cousin. A novel in three volumes. T. C. Newby. 
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thoughtless, and his mess companions, am whom are a Major Rodd, 
a harmless “little man of war ;” Gubbins, associate of a 
“yg in armour,” as he is designated by the, colonel ; Mr. Reginald 
Snook n, distinguished by his clever sayings, among which “ What 
a boa!” and “I wonder when the governaw will kick the bucket,” ‘are 
samples of the rest, and Captain Dawkins, a reckless and unprincipled 
profligate, Is this put forward as the picture of an ordinary regi- 
mental mess-table ? Then we have as town residents, Mrs. Price, a neh 
old lady and an indulgent grandmother to Jack Price, the hero of the 
book—Spitfire—as he is nicknamed by the colonel, and whose character 
is pleasantly sketched from the time that he and his dog Ceasar play 
their first pranks, till when, from an ardent disciple of Isaae Walton, he 
becomes the inevitable lover, and, as a necessary sequence, a staid and 
happy husband. But as this, the culminating point of the domestic 
novel must not be reached at once, we have the Vanbrunners, male and 
female, a sad set, descendants of one Doctor Jansen Vanbrunner, formerly 

roprietor and itinerant vendor of an infallible vermifuge and highly- 
concentrated food for infants. One of the Miss Vanbrunners has married 
a Price, and brings matrimonial misery as a dower, while her other sisters 
play the tedious parts of jealous, | res spiteful virgins. The 

rother's fortune had procured a titled wife, and in order to wed his son 
Gerald to the heroine of the story, a Miss Emily Arundell, the perfection 
of person, mind and, money, the father and son forge a report that Jack 
Price is betrothed to Miss Bennett, an opposition heiress, and that Miss 
Arundell herself is engaged to Gerald, a report which is the more easily 
made to work through two volumes, as Jack has not, through feelings 
most fare in real life, the dislike of being supposed to woo the fortune 
and not the lady—ever declared his attachment. 

Then we have Mr. and Mrs. Dobson and the four Miss Dobsons, who, 
at once impudent and wealthy, take precedence of all in public assemblies 
and private parties; Mrs. Johnstone and her two daughters, manceuvrers, 
with a company tone of voice and manners, and very different ones for 
home. One of the Miss Johnstones succeeds in catching a Mr. Isaac 
Belasco White, of Eagle Castle, a rich and dissipated Jew, from whom 
she afterwards elopes with Captain Dawkins. Inthe meantime a rascally 
lawyer, Mr. Cobrobyn, has sent Colonel Anderson to prison, and this 
brings Mr. Laygent, a good lawyer, on the ¢apis, as also a Mr. Alfred 
Thompson, the son of a linendraper, and an aspirant at the bar, appa- 
rently student number two, brought in in order to wed Rose Laygent, 
who would have apparently herself preferred having Jack Price. Student 
number three appears to be the Marquis of Baddington, who is called “a 
rattling fellow,” drives coaches, &c., and whose main performance con- 
sists in getting himself insulted by the Miss Dobsons as a conveyancer, 
in order to humble them in his real character, A Doctor Mangles, a 
characteristic specimen, a Mr. Twaddle, whose name is sufficiently imdi- 
cative of his character, a Lady Rawlinson, a specimen of titled fashion, 
play minor parts in the same history, nor need we tell how Jack wins his 

iress by an explanation long deferred ; how the barrister weds Rose, 
and the uis also finds a wife. Colonel Anderson being also restored 
to his property, Cobrobyn justly perishing in prison, and Dawkins being 
hung for forgery, while Mr. Gerald Vanbrunner puts up with a repudiated 
mistress of Mr. Isaac Belasco White. 
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Such! then ‘is a picture of modern life and modern society, in whith’ 
the characters are so numerous and so various as to embrace almost ‘all’ | 
classes and' ranks. It is needless to say that with a great deal of truth — 


and:eleverness in most of these sketches, for they can be called nothing 
else, the tale being merely subservient to their elimination, that for the sake 
of strong and violent contrasts, social criminality is carried to an extreme 
that much exceeds any thing that is met with, except in very rare instances 
indeed—so rarely, that it cannot be accepted as in any way illustrative 
of the modern condition of society. 

But while the “Three Students” errs, perchance, in some of its major 
points, it is the misfortune of the next domestic novel we have to notice, 
the * Poor Cousin,” to err even in the minor essentials of natural charac- 
teristics. Here we have the two daughters of the wealthy Mr. Aylmer, 
educated to positive vice in a fashionable Parisian school, brought as a 
contrast or foil to their sister Fanny, a good English educated girl, and 
Eva Herbert, the faultless orphan daughter of an Indian nabob, and the 
heroine, who is made to cross, even unto death, a pale, sentimental girl, 
“the poor cousin,” whose province it is to nurse a beautiful and dying blind 
brother. As a result of the Parisian education, one of the Miss Aylmers 
weds Sir Marmaduke Digby without her father’s consent, while the other 
is sent home from a house where she has been on a visit, on account of 
flirtations with the master thereof. The good Fanny gives her heart to 
@ young rector, who, like Jack Price, will not speak from the fear of its 
being said that he wooed a fortune, and who has besides a strange sister 
resolved that her brother shall not marry atall. Then we have a Sir Felix 
Vaine, who moves about in society with a distant cousin, the Lady Julia, 
no great friends, to judge by their general manner, to each other, yet 
evidently having mutual confidences, which looks ee like close intimacy. 
‘One of those curious relations peculiar to English society,” says the 
author, “in which the haut ton of the parties shuts the lips of scandal.” 
For this man—a fop and a gambler—Lady Digby elopes from her hus- 
band, and retires to a country more congenial to her tastes, while Stuart 
Aylmer having gota fortune, proposes—which like all heroes he could not 
do without it—for, and is accepted by Eva, and they retire to Westmore- 
land to dwell near the parsonage, which contains Edward Dacres and his 
wife, once Fanny Aylmer. 

It is not to be supposed that such happy events are brought about with- 
out what the author designates “many anxious excitements and strugglings 
of the social world;” on the contrary, these are so numerous as to render 
the progress of the novel as devious in its course as the true love whose 
history it depicts. So numerous, also, are the personages brought in to 
play their parts, in these ingeniously constructed pictures of society, 
and which include a sentimental Nina Solari, a fair Ginevra, daughter 
and heir to Sir Charles Mostyn, @ good-humoured fox-hunting, country 
baronet and of his wife, once his nursery governess, Miss Stanley, of 


Glendale, an observer of other people's failings, and Mr. Weather-’ 

spoon a retailer of the same, besides a gallant naval lieutenant, who 
arrives to woo and wed the fair Ginevra, and so many others,’ that 
the clearest head becomes perplexed in the attempt to preserve through-'~ 


out. a distinct conception of the primary relations in which ‘all! the 
parties stood to one another, ‘yet upon that hangs the main spring’ of’ in’ 


terest, without which the denouement has little point. Both these novels’ 


are however works of a legitimate fiction, confining its range to do- 
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mestic events—a branch of literary composition which will be decidedly 
much improved by — mere sentimentality, not dwelling too long 
and for ever upon scenes of sorrow and suffering, and above all preserving 
the contrasts and catastrophes within the strict limits of ena occur- 
rences, or at least of probabilities. 





; SOYER’S COOKERY.* 

In a “ dialogue culinaire,” which is introduced with other varieties into 
Monsieur Soyer’s corpulent volume, Lord M. H. justly remarks, “that a good 
cook is as useful as a wise counsellor. ”How then, we would ask, ought a 
discoverer in the art be esteemed? Justice is, indeed, rarely done to the talent 
and genius necessary for invention in so important a branch of human know- 
ledge. Every cockney claims the privilege of sneering at the science for 
which Vatel died, yet how particular is the same critic, so unjustly frivo- 
lous, when he himself comes to the gratification of his lingual, instead of 
his bantering taste? How tremendous his indignation, if, instead of a 
soupcon of ail, he was to be deceived by a potent dash, or for a godt of 
absinthe was substituted an essence of wormwood? It is seldom taken 
into consideration that a thousand gastronomic reflections are often con- 
centrated in the concoction of one dish, and that in the kitchen, and at the 
table, are to be found exercise for all the most intellectual faculties of man. 
Delicacy of taste is essential in the most trifling matters, exquisite judg- 
ment can alone insure a successful arrangement ; there is poetry in the 
display and picturesqueness in the detail, while the whole is the result of 
the most profound combinations. Every neophyte may purchase Orto- 
lans, but genius alone would think of burying each in a separate truftle, 
and setting it in its epicurean ark to float in Lachryma Christi! An- 
chovies and thon mariné may be procured at all Italian depéts, but to 
serve them up, the one @ /’Italienne, and the other en salade historiée, is 
as different a thing as a mutton chop is from a cételette de mouton Gal- 
loise a la Reforme. 

Monsieur Soyer tells us that it is not the name that makes the dish; if 
we had not his authority to that effect we should have thought that in 
cookery, if in nothing x bon there had been something in a name, or how 
should we have imagined a compliment in a potdge a la Victoria, or that 
the artist would have dubbed a very creditable production, Salades 
de volaile @ la Soyer, still less can we conceive the propriety, if that were 
the case, of having laid an entrée de Grenadins de Beuf a la Beyrout 
before his highness Ibrahim Pasha! 

Many excellent compendiums of cookery have been published within 
the last few years, and have, according to M. Soyer, taken their places 
by the side of Milton, Locke, and Shakspeare ; but none approach, even 
at a humble distance, the “Gastronomic Regenerator.” They were 
manuals of the art, as farit was then known. Monsieur Soyer’s succulent 
tome is “a simplified and entirely new system of cookery.” As practical 





* The Gastronomic Pagunseehee ; a Simplified and entirely New System of 
Cookery, with nearly Two Thousand Practical Receipts suited to the income of all 
classes. Illustrated with numerous Engravings and correct and minute plans how 
kitchens of every size, from the Kitchen of a Royal Palace to that of the Humble 

are to be constructed and furnished. By Monsieur A. Soyer, of the Re- 
form Club. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
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aristologists we would as gladly avail ourselves of these discoveries as be 
initiated in their history. We are among those with whom— 


Dining rightly is a mental art, 
Or senti-mental—an affair of heart! 


But we are not so ungenerous as not to give credit where credit is due. 
“ Je me suis toujours appergu, my lord,” says M. Soyer in the before- 
mentioned culinary dialogue, “que le palais le plus fin etait le plus 
difficile a plaire, mais aussi le plus juste a recompenser.” And in ac- 
cordance with this refinement of culinary wisdom, we express our con- 
viction that the discoverer of so comprehensive a new system of cook 

is entitled to take his place in the esteem of a grateful public by the side 
of our Cooks and Drakes! The discovery of a continent cannot possess 
more interest in the eyes of a modern Alcibiades than the confectioning 
of anew entrée. The discovery of the Society Islands is surpassed by 
that of lame de la sociabilité ; a north-west passage @ la Ross cannot 
compare with a soufflé glacé @ la Cerito ; the first navigation of a river 
a lz Chesney is not half so exciting as the elaboration of a new sauce 
a ?Indienne ; the ascent of Mont Blanc @ la Sergeant Talfourd is far 
less formidable than surmounting a buisson decrivisses pagodatique (M. 
Soyer’s pagodatique dishes are his triumphs and his chefs d’ceuvres) au vin 
de Champagne & la Sampayo ; the exploration of a wonderful cave @ la 
Rollo Burslem cannot approach in intense apprehensiveness the first 
opening of a galantine de Protées a la Antiparos ; and as to the adven- 
turous passage of a desert @ da Sturt, what possible analogy can it 
bear to the complacent post prandial contemplation of a well-arranged 
dessert @ la Soyer? 





A PEEP INTO TURKISTAN.* 
(ACCOUNT OF AN EXTRAORDINARY ICE CAVERN.) 


THERE remain few countries now for the enterprising explorer which 
are invested with more varied interest than the central uplands of Asia. 
The works of Moorcroft, Trebeck, Masson, Burnes, and Humboldt, 
convey much valuable information respecting these strange mountainous 
regions; but it is probable that many extraordinary natural curiosi- 
ties still remain to be discovered. The opportunities afforded by the 
temporary and disastrous occupation of Affghanistan, were luckily not 
lost upon all the gallant men attached to the British army, and Captain 
Rollo Burslem has, by his trip to Khullum and Goree, accumulated facts 
enough to interest the most fastidious. There are careful descriptions 
of scenery, faithful sketches of manners, antiquarian notices, local tra- 
ditions, and narratives of spirit-stirring mili exploits. We can- 
not, indeed, imagine a more amusing volume. The fact of most sur- 
passing interest is, however, the account of the Cave of Yeermallik, a 
natural curiosity, which will in future occupy a prominent position in 
those little books, that grow thicker every year, and are devoted to 
the “wonders of the world.” “Ice caves,” strictly so speaking, are 
known to physical geographers as by no means of common occurrence, 
and the cave in question is a very remarkable specimen of this phenome- 





‘ * A Peep into Toorkisthan. By Captain Rollo Burslem, 13th Prince Albert’s 
Light Infantry. Pelham Richardson, London. 
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n. It is at the same time not less remarkable for its magnitude; while 
it becomes still more curious from accidental and myste cts. con- 


*mevted oy es we ited footstep of 
“#imi, ‘which accompany abundant actual relics of humanity; and which 
~wé'tan ‘only compare to the footsteps of tortoises, birds, and other ani- 
tials, that’ have so often astonished geologists by their petfeetion and 
curious preservation. Sie. 
"Our travellers (Captain Burslem and Lieutenant Sturt of the Bengal 
Engineers), were first informed of the existence of this cave by an old 
\anieliah, ond Shah Pursund Khan, Chief of the Doaub, did every thing 
in his power to dissuade them from visiting it. ‘That the cave was the 
domicile of the evil one, and that no one over returned from it, were the 
chief arguments used, but which it may easily be supposed, only served 
to whet curiosity. The cave was situated half-way up the mountain- 
side, The outer aperture was small and uninteresting. The Uzbegs, 
however, lit their torches, and led the way through a narrow passage 
which had been artificially blocked up by enormous stones. Beyond this 
the first group of skeletons presented itself. Tradition attributes the 
shutting in of those who suffered so miserable a death, to the followers 
of Genghis Khan, the Tartar Attila, and they were said to have been 
seven hundred in number, men, women, and children, of the Huzareh 
tribe, so that the Dahra massacre has a precedent in the heart of Turkis- 
tan. A sloping shaft led to a fearful precipice, down which the descent 
was effected upon narrow ledges by ropes made of turbans tied together, 
and thus ultimately a vast chamber of unknown dimensions was reached. 
Here hundreds of human skeletons were strewed around, one with two 
infants still clasped in its bony arms, Astonishment was, however, still 
further increased by finding the print of a human naked foot, and beside 
it the distinct eit of the pointed heel of the Affghan boot? Beyond 
this the party visited an ice cave, of a magnitude and magnificence 
which surpasses any thing that has been hitherto described, and in 
this instance the description of the interior of this wonderful congela- 
tion or store of ice, far below the line of perpetual snow, is materially 
assisted by an effective drawing. While examining a variety of other 
caverns and galleries which appear to have been numberless, the atten- 
tion of the party was again arrested by the reappearance of the mys- 
terious naked foot-prints, which had been first seen in the chamber of 
skeletons. Captain Burslem took a torch and determined to trace them 
as far as he could. The even temperature and stillness of the atmosphere, 
had left to these tracks a sharpness of outline which led the gallant cap- 
tain to imagine that they were recent impressions, when they might have 
been eight hundred years old, or remnants of the time of Ghengis! At 
length the pursuit of the evil one’s footsteps, for that they were such, the 
Uzbegs never entertained a doubt, was brought to.a close, by a stone 
giving way and the captain being tumbled down a chasm at the imminent 
risk of his life. The effect was instantaneous, the guides fled shouting 
out “Shaitan!” and had it not been for Sturt’s presence of mind the 
at Aaa have been fatal. At length, however, the captain was rescued 
m 





perilous position, and the guides were collected together, but 
the road back to the ice cave was with difficulty found. The fact of the 
existence of this impression of a foot in the cave was known to Shah 
Pursund Khan, who had visited it twelve years before, Which rather adds 
to, than detracts from, the curiosity of the thing. 
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One of the most. curious omena attendant the water cure. is 
the excitement and Silanes at spirits that wii ies its first adop- 
tion, but which, like all oyer tensions is liable to be followed by a. propor- 
tionately dangerous collapse. The new system, “and at the water cure,” 
says Sir E. B. Lytton, “the whole life is one remedy,” has something. to 

_do with this, but the water treatment is the chie t. A common 
‘manifestation of this excitement is the pleasure which the noviciate takes 
in relating his experiences. No one thinks of publishing an, account, of 
his relief from suffering by the orthodox bot nor of their being 
rescued from the jaws of death by an ordinary practitioner; but if he has 
been swathed in wet sheets, pumped ary Han a height, and made to 
drink gallons of water, he must pen his recovery partly from. suppressed 
and innate wonder at the result, and partly from some such feelings, as 
would occur to a strict Mohammedan, if he were put under a liberal course 
of wine for the cure of hypochondria. The well-known and : 
author of the workynow before us, was taken to Malvern by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton’s eloquent and forcible advocacy of the water cure, published 
in this magazine, and as he appears to have derived great advantages 
from the experiment, the cause from whence it sprang is not to be re- 
gretted, nor is it possible not to be pleased and gratified with such a de- 
lightful gossipping and prettily illustrated volumeas has also resulted from 
the artist’s sojourn at picturesque Malvern. There is a panoramic view 
of the hills and town, sketches of all the wells, of the most remarkable 
scenery, of the hydropathic processes and a superb work of art, “Sky 
before sunrise.” ‘There is also a sequel and postscript to the work, by 
which it appears that Mr. Lane has continued his didkings, bathings, 
walkings, and packings since he left Malvern with the same beneficial 
results to his health and spirits. We sincerely rejoice in this, and for the 
sake of the welfare of so valuable a member of society, hope and trust it 
may Jong last, and that he may not overdo the thing. The instance 
which he gives of the water cure as applied to one of his own children 
when feverish with a dry skin, &c., is beautiful; but it only possesses a 
slight variety to distinguish it from the orthodox practice, which has 
existed since the days of Galen and Hippocrates. 





THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN.t 


Foxx of the most stirring events from first to last, the “ Privateer’s- 
man” is one of the gallant author’s most bustling, animated, and amusing 
stories, and it is universally admitted that none can surpass and few 
equal the spirit with which Captain Marryat accomplishes his literary 
tasks. 





* Life at the Water Cure ; or, a Month at Malvern, a Diary. By Richard J. 
Lane, Lithographer to her Majesty, A.R.A. With numerous Illustrations. To 
which is added the Sequel. Longman and Co. London. 

+ The Privateer’s-man One Hundred Years Ago. By Captain Marryat. 2 vols. 
Longman and Co. | 
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ECHOES. FROM THE BACKWOODS.* 

Cartain Levince will earn a well-merited literary reputation b 
these echoes of Trans-Atlantic life and travel. The style is of that. casy 
racy kind that is always inviting, and there is an amount and variety of 
Se UMatn, mare canals ch snusel ta Hien emmantehs toa 
may well entitle the author to a friendly acceptance by readers of all 





REVELATIONS OF AUSTRIA.+ 


Tuis is the age of revelations. After those of London and Paris 
eame the revelations of St. Petersburg and of Madrid, while an ex- 
Austrian functionary favoured the world nearly at the same time with 
the “ Mystéres d’ Autriche.” It is, however, a bond fide work now first 
translated and edited by the author of the “Revelations of Russia;” 
and although rather the work of a Gallician or Polish patriot than of an 
Austrian, still it is so replete with curious and interesting information, and 
its style isso simple and attractive, that we doubt not that this last 
of the revelations will be among the most popular of all the works that 
have lately professed to lay bare the secret springs of action in the intri- 
cate governments of eastern " 





THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS. tf 


Ir was our intention to have taken up this very interesting and re- 
markable work and compared the history of Christian monumental art, 
as preserved in the catacombs, with the monumental remains of early 
Christianity in the East. This labour of love must however be foregone 
for the present; but it is a pleasing duty to call attention, in the’mean- 
time, to Dr. Maitland’s volume, as one of infinite interest to the traveller, 
the artist, the scholar, the antiquary, and the Christian philosopher. 





THE ASTROLOGERS | 


NoTwWITHsTANDING that in this, probably, a first attempt, there is an 
oppressive sense communicated to the reader of a constant x mr wh after 

ect ; still there is an earnestness of purpose that intimates power, and a 
co-ordination of the narrative, that promises future success. Romance 
readers area ravenous class, and to such we can recommend “The 
Astrologer” as containing much that is picturesque, mysterious, and 





* Echoes from the Backwoods; or, Sketches of Trans-Atlantic Life. By Captain 
Levinge. 2 vols., with Dlustrations. Henry Colburn, London. 

t Revelations of Austria. By M. Koubrakiewicz, Ex-Austrian Functionary. 
2 vols. T. C. Newby. 

t The Church in the Catacombs ; a Desc of the Primitive Church of 
Rome, illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By Charles Maitland, M.D. Long- 
ms The - Legend of the Black F Lad vols. Saun 

3a nd of the orest. a es x 
ders and Ottley. a 3 

















The Biliad. 





HINTS ON ANGLING.* 


Tite novelty and value of this work evidently lies in its information 
the rivers in the north of France and Belgium, which are now 
much resorted to by English followers of the gentleart. The author is a 
genuine brother of the craft ; his trips along the French rivers are full of 
ueness and detail of life, as well as of angling. He, however, 
under-rates the Aa below Setques ; we have had plenty of sport, especially 
prsaticmsice Zh | dow macnn ws ere are recesses in the 
arais evidently unexplo him, especi the picturesque 
neighbourhood of the once rich Abbey of in 





A VISIT TO THE ANTIPODES.+ 


Tuts is a delightful little volume. The author is a genuine character, 
and his little, unpretending work, is as interesting as if penned by the 
Ettrick Shepherd. 





LETTERS TO A CLERGYMAN, &c.f 


TueEsE are the letters of an enthusiast in the cause of “ self-support- 
ing village societies.”’ Unfortunately the account of the attempted 
interview with Louis Philippe upsets the gravity with which such serious 
works ought to be perused, and as the author's objects are of a purely 
philanthropic and practical character, and as well adapted to this country 
as to France, we cannot imagine what good could have been e 
to the cause by the wish to make converts of M. Guizot and of the King 
of the French. 





THE BILIAD.§ 


Y 
Te almost universal sympathy which this satire has met with from 
the press, speaks volumes in Seva of its point. “ A caustic exposure,” 
says one; ‘bites in like aqua fortis,” - another ; “a razzia in the 
tomahawk school of criticism,” says a third ; and a fourth justly remarks, 
that ‘if a few more slashing prefaces like this were occasionally to appear, 
the system of impudent and jealous detraction amongst critics might be 
reduced to a harmless point.” 





* Hints on Angling ; with Suggestions fot Angling Excursions in France and 
Belgium, to which are appended some brief Notices of the English, Scottish, and 
Irish Waters. By Palmer Hackle, Esq. W.W. Robinson, London. 

+ A Visit to the Antipodes ; with some Reminiscences of a Sojourn in Aus- 
tralia. By a Squatter. Smith, Elder, & Co., London, 

t Letters to a Clergyman, on the Institutions for Ameliorating the Condition 
of the People, chiefly from Paris, in the Autumn of 1845. By John Winter 
Morgan. apman and Hall, London. 

§ The Biliad; or, how to Criticize; a Satire, &c. &c. By T. M. Hughes. 
Author of “ Revelations of Spain,” &c. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ETONIAN.* | 
THERE may be some ion in this little work, but still its 
“agape weberthag ly recommended to all who trust their sons 
their education to an establishment, which, with all its fame, still 
abounds in absurd and antiquated customs. 


x9 





INDIAN CORRESPONDENCE.+ 


Tuis is a tribute to the memory of George Augustus Addison, a de- 
scendant of the great essayist, and many years secretary to Sir Stamford 
Raffles. The records of the “‘ Mofussil Magazine” will have more interest 
with Indian than with English readers, but there is more than enough in 
this correspondence to attest a cultivated literary taste, an amiable dispo- 
sition, and abilities of high promise, which were cut off by a too early 


death. 





MR. WYLD’S “POST MAP OF EUROPE.” 


We cannot too strongly recommend to tourists and others going 
abroad as the most compact guide to posts, distances, roads, railroads, 
packet routes, &c., the “ Post Map of Europe,” published by Mr. Wyld, 
geographer to the queen, Charing-cross. It was originally compiled as 
@ companion to Murray’s hand-books, to which it remains an indispen- 
sable complement. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Tue schoolboy history of Lucretia still affords field for the tragic 
dramatist. “Tarquin and the Consulate,” a tragedy, in five acts, by 
Richard Newton Greaves, brings to life again Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, 
“‘ King of Rome,” and Lucius Junius Brutus, “a aaa idiot,” in poetry 
of a purer order, the author deems, than is essential to dramatic compo- 
sition.—How can we do otherwise than speak favourably of “ Infanc 
and Parental Love,” a didactic and domestic poem, by the Rev. Chris- 
topher Blencow Dunn? It is a poem dedicated to a great and worthy 
object, to teach mothers to be really and strictly “ mothers—nurses in 
fact—labouring in their avocation with patient and love-strung nerves, 
which set weariness at defiance.”—“ The Year of the World,” a philo- 
sophical poem on “ Redemption from the Fall,” by William B. Scott, 
deserves to be read and enjoyed by all who have a taste for the ultra- 
transcendental in poetry, religion, or philosophy. It is a truly remark- 
able work, and the illustrations are creditable to the Newcastle Govern- 
ment School of Design.—The ninth volume of the works of G. P. R. 
James, ., revised and corrected by the author, contains “ Darnley ; 
or, the Field of the Cloth of Gold,” one of the earliest, and yet one of the 
most popular of the author’s works ; and the ninth volume of Mr. Bohn’s 
Stan Library contains, at a low price, a work indispensable to every 
library, “‘ Beckmann’s History of Inventions, Discoveries, and Origins,” 
enlarged by Drs, Francis and Griffith. 





* The Confessions of an Etonian. By J. E. M. Saunders and Ottley, Conduit- 
¢ Original Familiar Correspondence between Residents in India, including 
Sketches of Java,&c, 1 vol. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh. 





























